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PREFACE 


This volume, which is the fourth In the scries, contains 
a selection of Jawaharlal Nehru’s speeches delivered during the 
period September 1957 to April 1963. These arc grouped 
under eight heads. The speeches under each head arc arranged 
chronologically. 

The concept of India’s unity receives great emphasis in 
the speeches covered by this volume. With the liberation of 
Goa, India's independence became complete. In regard to 
the language question, the principle of a smooth change-over 
was formulated as a part of national policy. The inauguration 
of panchayati raj, the formation of Maharashtra and Gujarat 
and the creation of the State of Nagaland were acts of demo- 
cratic faith. The period al<o witnesses a conscious, organized 
effort to promote emotional integration amongst the people so 
as to strengthen the one-nation ideal. The Chinese aggression 
was a deep challenge to the country’s freedom and integrity, 
yet the upheaval it caused only proved the nation’s inner 
vitality and unity. It “suddenly lifted a veil from the face of 
India. . . U'e have had a glimpse of the strong and serene face 
of India, strong and yet calm and determined, that ancient 
face ivhich is ever young and vibrant.” 

During this period, India’s Second Five Year Plan ended, 
and the Third Five Year Plan made some progress. Each 
Five Year Plan has its strategy; each Plan represents an 
advance to the prc-deiennincd goal and is a link in the chain 
of efforts. Hence the emphasis on perspective planning. The 
Chinese menace does not detract from the importance of 
planning; on the other hand it emphasizes the need for rapid 
industrial and economic desxlopment. 

The crisis in India-China relations inevitably dominates 
Foreign Affairs. The speeches under RELATIONS WITH 
CHINA beginning with ‘Happenings in Tibet’ unfold the 
story of Chinese perfidy culminating in her massive attack on 
Indcs's estsiffvdtcd bemier nr OcCabcc 19S2. In hes bKfsdcsst 
to the nation on the night of October 22 the Prime Alinrster 
said that there sscre not many instances in history where a 
country had returned good for evil. While wc had gone out 
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of our to be fncndl) and coopcnti\c with the Chinese 
Go^'cmmcnt and pleaded iheir cause jn the councils of the 
uorld the Chinese Goscrnmait in return committed agtrrcs 
Sion on us and insTidcd our country On bdiilf of the nation 
the Prime Minister stated m Parliament No self respecting 
country nhich loses its freedom and its integrity can possibh 
submit to this challenge Certainly India this dear land of our>. 
mil nacT submit to it We accept the challenge in all its 
consequences India accepted the Colombo proposals in 
pursuit ol peaceful methods where they do not come in th' 
na> of our firm determination our mtegriij and freedom 

On the larger question of international peace Nehru s 
tvas a tircW plea for lessening tension m order to sa\c the 
imrld from a nuclear holocaust Tlic choice toda> before the 
iiorld w a choice which has ncacr been posed before It is n 
choice of self extinction or sunnal 

The Nolume includes speeches of tnbutc to such eminent 
Indians as Snami \ivciananda I^abindranath Tagore 
Maulana Aiad and Dr Kanc 

Besides speeches the \olumc includes «omc wTittcn state 
ments and published articles 
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OyF. ^'ATIO^' 


S\’NniESIS IS OUR TRADITION 

T o ENDEAVOUR TO understand and describe the India of 
today would be the task of a brave man. To describe 
tomorrow’s India would verge on rashness. 

What is India? That is a question which has come back- 
again and again to my mind. The early begtmungs of our 
history filled me srith wonder- It svas the past of a \Trilc and 
vigorous race with a questing spirit and an urge for free 
inquiry and, even in its earliest knos\‘n period, giving evidence 
of a mature and tolerant cmlization. Accepting life and its 
joys and burdens, it was ever searching for the ultimate and 
the universal. It built up a magnificent language, Sanskrit, 
and through this language, its arts and architecture, it sent its 
vibrant message to far countries. It produced the Upanishads, 
tlie Gita and the Buddha. 

Hardly any language in the world has probably played that 
vital part in the history of a race which Sanskrit has. It was 
not only the vehicle of the highest thought and some of the 
finest literature, but it became the uniting bond for India, in 
spite of its political divisions. The Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata were woven into the texture of millions of lives in 
every generation for thousands of years. I have often svondered, 
if our race forgot the Buddha, the Upanishads and the great 
epics, what then svill it be like! It would be upYooted and 
would lose the basic characteristics which have clung to it 
and given it distinction throughout these long ages. India would 
cease to be India. 

Gradually deterioration set in. Thought lost its freshness 
and became stale, and the vitality and exuberance of youth 
53.ve place to crabbed ag.c. Instead of the spirit of ad.vent.urc 

ExiracU from ‘India Today and Tomorrow’, Azad Memorial Lecture*, 
New Delhi, February 22 and 23, 1959, published by Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations 
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there came lifeless routine, and the broad and exciting vision 
of the ivorid tvas cabined and confined and lost m caste 
divisions, narrow soaal customs and ceremomals Even so 
India was vital enough to absorb the streams of people that 
flowed into her mighty ocean of humanit> and she never quite 
forgot the thoughts that had stirred her in the da>s of her 
youthful vigour 

Subsequently, India was powerfully mfluenced by the 
coming of Islam and Muslim mvasions ^Vcstcm colonial 
powers followed, bringing a nevv type of dommation and a new 
colonialism and, at the same tunc, the impact of fresh ideas 
and of the industnal civilization that was growing up in 
Europe This period culminated, after a long struggle, in 
independence and now we face the future with all this burden 
of the past upon us and the confused dreams and stirrings of 
the future that we seek to build 

We hav e all these ages represented in us and in our country 
today We have the growth of nuclear science and atomic 
energy m India, and we also have the cow dung age 

In the tumult and confusion of our time, we stand facing 
both ways, forward to the future and backwards to the past 
being pulled m both dirccuons How can we resolve this 
conflict and evolve a structure for living which fulfils our 
material needs and, at the same time, sustains our mind and 
spirit’ What new ideals or old ideals varied and adapted to 
the new world can we place before our people, and how can we 
galvanize the people into wakcfulnc^ and action’ 

For the present, m India we arc rightly absorbed in the 
Five Year Plans and m a tremendous effort to raise our people’s 
Imng standards Economic progress is essential and a pre 
requisite for any other type of advance But a doubt creeps 
into our minds Is this by itself enoi^h or is something else to 
be added on to it’ The Welfare State is a worthwhile ideal 
but It may well be rather drab The examples of States which 
have achieved that objective bring out new problems and 
difficulties, which arc not solved by matenal advance alone 
or ’ey a medianical civAizauon V^hether rdigion is necessary 
or not, a certain faith m a worthwhile ideal is essential to 
gne substance to our lives and to hold us together 
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Change is essential but continuity is also nccessar>’. The 
future has to be built on the foundations laid in the past and 
in the present. To deny the past and break svith it completely 
is to uproot ourselves and, sapless, dry up. It was the nrtue of 
Gandhiji to keep his feet firmly planted in the rich traditions 
of our race and our soil and, at the same time, to function 
on the rcvolutionaiy plane. Abox'c all, he laid stress on truth 
and peaceful means. Thus he built on old foundations, and 
at the same time, oriented the structure towards the future. 

^\’hcn Islam came to India in the form of political 
conquest it brought conflict. It had a twofold effect. On the 
one hand, it encouraged the tendency of Hindu society to 
shrink still further within its shell; on the other, it brought 
a breath of fresh air and fresh ideals, and thus had a certain 
rejuvenating influence. Hindu society had become a closed 
system. The Muslims who came from outside brought their 
own closed system svith them. Hence the great problem that 
faced India during the medieval period was how these ttvo 
closed systems, each with its strong roots, could develop a 
healthy relationship. Wise rulers like Akbar and others 
realized that the only hope for the future lay in some kind of 
harmony being established. 

The philosophy and the world outlook of the old Hindus 
was amazingly tolerant; and yet they had divided themselves 
up into numerous separate caste groups and hierarchies. The 
Muslims had to face a new problem, namely how to live svith 
others as equals. In other countries where they had gone, their 
success was so great that this problem did not really arise. 
They came into conflict with Christendom and through 
hundreds of years the problem was ne\’er solved. In India, 
slo^riy a synthesis was desxlopcd. But before this could be 
completed, other influences came into play. 

The nc\v liberal thought of the IVest and industrial 
processes began to affect the mind and life of India. A 
new nationalism developed, which was inevitably against 
colttrdalism and sought independence, and yet Nvhich was bong 
progressively affected by the nesv industrial civilization as ivell 
as the language, literature and tvays of the West. 

Ram Mohan Roy came, seeking some kind of a synthesis 
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between old India and modem trends Vivekananda brought 
back something of the vigour of old Indian thought and 
dressed it m a modern garb Political and cultural movements 
i,resv up and culminated m Gandhiji and Rabindranath 
I agore 

In Europe there had been a fierce conflict between 
science and traditional religion, and the cosmology of 
Christianity did not fit in at all with scientific theories Science 
did not produce that sense of conflict m India and Indian 
philosophy could casil) accept it w ithout doing any vital injury 
to Its basic conceptions 

In India, as elsewhere, two forces developed — the growth 
of nationalism and the urge for social justice Socialism and 
Marxism became the s>'mbots of this urge for social justice and 
apart from their scientific content, had a tremendous 
emotional appeal for the masses 

Living IS a continual adjustment to changing conditions 
The rapidity of technological change in the last half century 
has made the necessity of social change greater than ever, and 
there is a continual maladjustment The adv’ance of science 
and technology makes t( definitely possible to solve most of 
the economic problems of the world and, m particular, to 
provide the primary necessities of life to everyone all over the 
world The methods adopted will have to depend upon the 
background and cultural development of a country or a 
community 

Internationally, the major question today is that 
of WTirld peace The only courc open is for us to accept the 
world as it is and develop toleration for each other It should 
be open to each country to develop in its own way, learning 
from others and no» being imposed on by them Essentially 
this calls for a ncv\ mental approach The Panchsheel, or 
the Five Pnnaples offer that approach 

There are conflicts withm a nation In a democratic 
apparatus with adult suffrage, those conflicts can be solved 
by nonnal constitutional methods 

In India we have had most distrssmg S)(iectaclt.s, 
conflicts based on provincialism or Unguism In the main it 
IS conflict of class interests that poses problems today and in 
such cases vested interests arc not easy to displace Yet we 
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have seen in India powerful vested interests like those of the 
old princes and of the big jagirdars, talukdars and zamindars 
bcin? removed by peaceful methods, even though that meant 
a break-up of a well-established s>'stcm which favoured a 
privileged few. While, therefore, we must recognize that there 
is class conflict, there is no reason svhy we should not deal 
with it through these peaceful methods. They will only 
succeed, however, if we have a proper objective in s’icw clearly 
understood by the people. 

We have deliberately laid down as our objective a socialist 
pattern of society. Personally I think that the acquisitive 
society, which is the base of capitalism, is no longer 
suited to the present age. We have to cs’olvc a higher 
order more in keeping with modem trends and conditions 
and involving not so much competition but much greater 
co-operation. ^Ve have accepted socialism as our goal not 
only because it seems to us right and beneficial but because 
there is no other way for the solution of our economic 
problems. It is sometimes said that rapid progress cannot take 
place by peaceful and democratic methods. 1 do not accept 
this proposition. Indeed, in India today any attempt to discard 
democratic methods would lead to dbruption and would thus 
put an end to any immediate prospect of progress. 

The mighty task that we have undertaken demands the 
fullest co-operation from the masses of our people. The change 
we seek necessitates burdens on our people, even on those who 
can least bear them; itnless they realize that they arc partners 
in the building of a society which will bring them benefits, 
they will not accept these burdens or give their full 
co-operation. 

Whether in land or industiy, or in the governmental 
apparatus, institutional changes become necessary from time 
to time as functions change. A new set of values ^v^U replace 
those that have governed the old acquisitive society based on 
the profit motive. The problem before us is ultimately to 
change the thinking and activities of hundreds of millions of 
people, and to do this democratically by their consent. 

India today presents a very mixed picture of hope and 
anguish, of remarkable adv’ances and at the same time of 
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mcrtia, of a nCAs spirit and a^ the dead hand of the past 
and of pmilege, of an oseiall and grouing unity and many 
disruptive tendencies Withal there is a great vitality and a 
ferment in people's mmds and activities 

It IS a remarkable thing that a countr) and a people 
rooted in the remote past, who have shown so much resistance 
to change in the past, should now be marching forward rapidl) 
and with resolute steps 

^Vhat will emerge from the labour and the tumults of the 
present generation’ I cannot say what will tomorrow’s India 
be like I can only express my hopes and washes I w ant India 
to advance on the material plane — to fulfil her Five Year 
Plans to raise the standards of living of her vast population, 
I want the narrow conflicts of today m the name of religion 
or caste, language or province, to cease, and a classless and 
casteless society to be built up where every individual has full 
opportunity to grow according to his worth and ability In 
particular, I hope that the curse of caste will be ended, for 
there cannot be either democracy or socialism on the basis 
of caste. 

Four great religions have influenced India — two emerging 
from her own thought, Hmdutsm and Buddhism, and two 
coming from abroad but establishing themselves firmly in 
India, Christianity and Islam Science today challenges the 
old concept of religion But if religion deals not wath dogmas 
and ceremonials, but rather with the higher things of life, 
there should be no conflict with science or inter se between 
religions It might be the high pmilege of India to help in 
bringing about this synthesis That would be m India’s ancient 
tradition inscribed on Ashoka s Edicts 

Tomorrows India will be what we make it by today’s 
labours We have started on this pilgnmage with strong 
purpose and good heart, and we shall reach the end of the 
journey, however long that might be 

What I am concerned with is not merely our material 
progress, but the quality and depth oEour people Gaining 
power through mdustnal processes will they lose themselves 
in the quest of mdmdual wealth and soft living’ That would 
be a tragedy for that would be a negation of what India has 
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Stood for in the past and, I hope, in the present time also as 
exemplified by Gandhiji. 

Can we combine the progress of science and technology 
with this progress of the mind and spirit also? We cannot be 
untrue to science, because that represents the basic fact of 
life today. Still less can we be untrue to those essential 
principles for svhich India has stood in the past throughout 
the ages. 


now DEEP IS OUR NATIONALISM? 

yy / HAT WL ABE discussiog hcTc, wliatcvcr we may say about 
^ Assam or Bengal, is really ourselves: how we behave, how 
we feel, how we are excited against each other, how superficial 
is the covering of what we like to call "nationalism” which 
bursts open at the slightest irritation. It is amazing how all 
higher considerations arc swept asvay when communal passions 
are roused. It is not only the Assamese or the Bengalis who 
arc guilty in this regard; each one of us is a guilty party. 

W'hen SVC talk loudly of our nationalism, each person’s 
idea of nationalism is his ouit brand of nationalism. It may 
be Assamese nationalism, it may be Bengali, it may be 
Gujarati,' U.P., Punjabi or Madrasi. Each one has his 
particular brand in his mind. He may use the words 
"nationalism of all India”, but in his mind he is thinking of 
that nationalism in terms of his own brand of it. ^Vhen two 
brands of nationalism come into conflict, there is trouble. 

We live in a closed society — not one closed society, but 
numerous closed societies. There is a Bengali closed society, 
a Marathi closed society, a Malayall cItKed society, and so on. 
This is not all. For, tvhen you go abroad you will find that, 
wherever Indians arc H\ing in lai^e numbers, they have a 
separate Gujarati club, a separate Malayali club, a separate 
Bengali club, and so on. It is strange they do not have a single 


Froro speech in Lot Sihhi qo Auam disturt>ancn, September 3, I960 
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Indian club, instead They c\cn have a separate Goralhpun 
club I remember this particularly, because the Gorakhpun 
club of Rangoon once gave me a purse of Rs 10,000 This 
tendency of separateness is ingramcd in our background, in 
our upbringing, and m our social structure Of course these 
social patterns are changing and breaking up That is a 
good thing 

Similarly, tve talk \cry proudly and loudly about 
tolerance, and that is the lesson of the svITble of Indian 
culture It IS a culture of tolerance undoubtedly But as com 
pared to, let us say, European culture, as it shows itself in 
European history, it is a tolerance of conscience that tve always 
had But where it strikes our social habits we have been and 
arc intolerant A person may believe m God or believe in 
the negation of G^, and you put up uith him In other 
countries he might have been dealt with very harshly Here 
you can believe anything you like, but you must abide by the 
social rules that have been laid down by your caste If you 
do not, vou get into trouble You are not only pushed out 
and excommunicated but you ate pursued in a hundred ways 
This may not happen so much m aties like Delhi and Calcutta 
where things are different but caste is a mighty poiver in the 
\illag» even today 

This mixture of the widest catholicity of thought or of 
philosophy which has made us great in many ways and a 
narrowness in social hie is a cunous mucture Of course, we 
are outgrowing this narrowness to some extent But it con 
tinues to affect our political life IVhen we bring in democracy 
and open the door of opportunity to everyone this narrow 
outlook brings about group conflict The so called nationalism 
of one group comes up against the so-called nationalism of 
the other 

IVhat IS communalism itself^ You may well have 
described Hindu communalism as Hindu nationalism and 
Muslim communalism as Muslim nationalism and you would 
have been correct They were different nationalisms They 
came into conflict with each other 

Take the language question In the rest of the world 
every educated man is supplied to know three or four 
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languages. It is only in India that he resents being asked to 
Icam a language. It is a most extraordinary thing. 

In /\ssam, we arc dealing not ssith a fesv malefactors and 
mischief-makers. ^Vc may get hold of them and punish them, 
but the fact remains that evil men flourtsh on occasions like 
this because they arc in tunc with the mind of the multitude. 
The mind of the multitude is often the product of several 
generations. The language question to the Assamese is only 
a symbol of this mind, a symbol of their individuality, of their 
c.\istence as Assamese, of (heir future. When a thing becomes 
a sjmbol in this s\*ay, rightly or wrongly, it becomes difficult 
to deal with it. It goes above reason, and becomes an article 
of faith. When this happens, it is relatively easy for it to be 
exploited for wrong ends. The ground having been prepared, 
the wrong persons came in, excited them, and moved them 
to wrong-action. 

It is a very grave tragedy for people in one State to be 
driven out either by force or through sheer panic. Panic is so 
infectious that it is difficult to deal with it. It is terrible, this 
spectre of the old cv-il coming out. It is a symbol of our sveak- 
ncss, of our failings, of disrupiivcncss, of narrowness of mind, 
of our incapacity to function together and of a tendency to 
go to pieces. 

If the tragedy in Assam has done one good thing, it is to 
bring out thb skeleton from our mental cupboard. At least, 

I hope, it has brought it out so that we could see this very ugly 
thing for what it is. 

The Assam-Bengal trouble is a very, very serious aspect 
of our national problem on the solution of which the svhole 
future of this country depends. In this matter everyone of 
us has to blame himself, and I include myself. 
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T A\i \fAKiNc this direct appeal to all our colleagues and 
CO workers who serve the Gmcmmcnt of India, m what 
c\er capacity they may be funcUotung 

After fourteen jears of Independence, hard work and 
travail, of considerable success and occasional failure, we have 
arrived at a critical phase in our national existence Indeed 
this critical phase applies to the international scene also, and 
no man can sa^ what the future may bring to this afflicted 
w orld 

But our immediate concern is inevitably our own country 
and the hundreds of nulhons of people who inhabit it Even 
our service to the world can best be achieved through our 
servmg our own people 

\\c have started on the Third Five \ car Plan This is a 
mighty effort, based on the strong foundations laid in the hirst 
and Second Five \ear Plans, and aiming still higher ^\e are 
determined to succeed in this great adventure We have faith 
m It because we have faith ui our people, and it is the hard 
work and cooperative spmt of our people that will bring 
success and the advancement of our people to greater prosperity 
and equality of opportunity The Third Plan wall, we hope, 
take us out of the rut of poverty that has brought so much 
unhappiness and degradation to our millions 

To make good Plans is not easy, but far more difficult is to 
implement them That implementation demands the joint 
effort of all our people More particularly it demands the effort 
of the vast governmental administrative machinery I am, 
therefore, appealmg to this vast machinery of government, 
spread out all over India, which carries the burden of govern 
menl and on whose activities depends the success of everything 
that we may undertake 

I appeal to all of them for mtcgnly in the public serv ices 
Thii IS not mcreh an ideal to be thought of or to be aimed 
at but something which has to be practically achieved It is 
intimately connected with the individual good of all of us 

An Appeal «o the SeiSKrn New Dell, July 10 1961 
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Let our public scr\‘iccs be a model of integrity and cfTiciency, 
of co-operation and courtcs\. 

1 would appeal to each one of us to work continuously and 
deliberately for the promotion of national unity and emotional 
integration of all our people. Each one of us must realize that 
the only future for India and her people is one of tolerance and 
co-operation which have been the basis of our culture from 
ages past. 

W'c have laid dowm in our Constitution that India is a 
secular State. That docs not mean irrcligion. It means equal 
respect for .all faiths and equal opportunities for those who 
profess any faith. \Vc have, therefore, ahva)! to keep in mind 
this vital aspect of our culture which is also of the highest 
importance in the India of today. Those who put up barriers 
between one Indian and another and who promote disruptive 
tendencies do not ser^•c the cause of India or her culture. They 
weaken us at home and discredit us abroad. 'Hicreforc, it is 
of the utmost importance that we should work for this 
emotional integration of India. 

This applies to Hnguktic differences also. It is our proud 
privilege to have great languages, intimately connected with 
c.'ich other. Let us serve them all and not consider any language 
svhich is not our o^m mother-tongue as something alien. All 
these languages have grown up through the ages and arc of 
the flesh and blood of India. If any one is injured that injuiy 
is of India. 

I appeal, therefore, for this conscious effort on the part 
of all of us for the emotional integration of all our people. I 
want this translated into the day-to-day activities of ours, 
official or non-oflicial, so that we may build up the India of 
our dreams. 
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T he strength of India will increase in the mcasuic we 
can march together Communalism is the badge o! a 
backward nation, not of the modem age People ha\e their 
religion and thej ha\e a nght to hold firmly to it, but to 
import religion into politics and to break up the country 
is something ivhich ivas done m Europe 300 or 400 years back 
We m India have to get nd of it 

We have declared that we will fight communal orgamza 
lions m every way, whether they are Muslim organizations 
or Hindu organizations or Sikh or any other Nationalism can 
not exist together with communalism Nationalism docs not 
mean Hindu nationalism, Muslim nationalism or Sikh 
nationalism As soon as you speak of Hindu, Sikh or Muslim 
you do not speak for India Each person has to ask himself 
the question What do I want to make of India, one country 
one nation or 10, 20 or 25 nations, a fragmented and divided 
nation without any strength or endurance, ready to break to 
pieces at the slightest shock’ Each person has to answer this 
question Separateness has always been the weakness of India 
Fissiparous tendencies, whether they belong to Hindus 
Muslims, Sikhs Christians or others, are very dangerous and 
wrong tendencies They belong to petty and backward minds 
No one who understands the spint of the times can think in 
terms of communalism 

Me have big problems m India We have undertaken 
a great task and have achieved success to some extent We are 
confident of success but success wiU come only through toil 
and hard work and through subordinating our petty interests 
to the bigger interests of India 


From tpeetlv 
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THE RIGHT APPROACH 


1 .V MY STATEMENT ycstcrday I explained briefly some of the 
reasons which were before me in rejecting the demand for a 
further dhision of the Punjab in the name of the Punjabi 
Suba. 

This subject, in a sense, has been before us for a number 
of )'ears. It has been intimately before me, occupying my mind 
almost daily for the last year or so. I have given to it such 
thought as I am capable of. 1 have been consulting my 
colleagues here in the Central Government, in the Punjab 
Government and from other parts of India. Therefore, what- 
ever has been done has been done after the closest consultation. 
A great deal of thought has been given to it not only because 
of the principles im-olvcd but cx'cn more because of the possible 
comcquenccs of a decision. 

It is not surprising that there was some excitement in the 
course of the discussion of thb issue in the House. A rather 
interesting fact emerging from this discussion is that out of 
14 hon. Members who spoke on the subject three gave their 
support to the principle of the formation of a Punjabi Suba. 
Ou*. of hundreds of hon. Members present here, no Member 
co/iing from the Punjab or any neighbouring province or 
Sc .te has supported this demand for a Punjabi Suba. In fact, 
tlj .7 have objected to it strongly for s-arious reasons. It is 
iriportant to note that evxryonc who is connected with the 
Punjab or sviih the Sikhs and has spoken, has given strong 
.'upport to the policy which the Government have adopted in 
regard to this matter. 

This issue in the Punjab today b a big issue even from 
the point of sdew of all India. It is right that we consider 
every aspect of it and the possible consequences that may 
flo\v from any step that we might take. I have tvcicomed 
hon. Members >vho have expressed their disapproval of 
Government’s policy in this matter. But ivhen they say, ‘We 
have accepted the principle of linguistic provinces and applied 
it in spite of difficulties and trouble in Maharashtra and 
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Gujarat and e\en in Nagaland, then why not apply it here ^ 
they arc employing a completely false analogy 

We m the Congress accepted the pnnciple of Imguistic 
proMnccs 40 )ears ago for a \ciy good reason That reason 
applies today also We felt that m order to reach the people 
It i\as essential for us to function m the language of the people 
I'hether m respect of education or of our public conferences 
congresses or other actmties As a result, we attached 
importance to this language question and, therefore, to 
linguistic areas That was the beginmtig of the linguistic idea 
In 1921, or perhaps 1922, the Andhra Provmce as a 
linguistic area was accepted hy the Congress In the Congress 
constitution, it was made mto a separate province But the 
difficult) arose «ome )cars later because of a dispute about the 
City of Madras which both the Tamil area and the Andhra 
area claimed It was about that time that Potti Snramulu 
started his fast Just before the fast, an agreement was 
practically arrived at between the Andhra leader? and the 
Tamil leaders on the question of Madras They were working 
out the details, when this fast was undertaken Even before 
the unfortunate, tragic death ol Potti Snramulu the question 
had been decided It was not decided because of the fast, in 
fact the fast rather came in the v%ay of a decision 

Take this question of Maharashtra and Gujarat to which 
reference has been made I want to remind the House that we 
had drafted a Bill, which said that there should be three States, 
the Maharashtra State, the Gujarat Slate and the State of 
Bombav City That was our decision The Bill was actually 
introduced by the Government hlany Members of this House 
were not quite happy with it Almost at the last moment, 
I got a memorandum signed by I think 272 members of this 
House, including the Gujaratis the Maharashtnans — at least 
«ome of them — and others In fact every group in this House 
excepting, I think the Conunumst Party, signed it That was 
a large number U hen I got the memorandum I was put in 
1 quandary because we had already brought forward a Bill 
At the same time I was not very happy with that Bill 
\nd w hen 272 members of Parliament belonging to all parties 
except one came forward with a proposal to have a composite 
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State with Gujarat, Maharashtra and Bombay, I welcomed 
the idea. I thotij’ht (hat it rcprcscntwl the general comcnsits 
of the House. I confess it svas a false judgment because 
troubles occurred after that in Gujarat and Afaharashtra. 

Whatever argument there was about the City of Bombay, 
the whole of ^^aharashtra ss*as in favour of being a separate 
State since it was a homogeneous unit. So also Gujarat was 
a homogeneous unit. Howc\-cr. VIdarbha or a part of Vidarbha 
had alwas-s put forward a different demand. There was no 
question of the substantial group in Maharashtra or Gujarat 
being wholly opposed to the idea. 

I have tried to explain this, because it shows there is no 
comparison at all uith the Punjab issue. First of all, the tvholc 
of the Punjab, whether in regard to language or whether in 
regard to the wa}s of Jising, is a unity. In the Punjab there arc 
not the differences due to religion or due to language which 
you find ciseu-here in India. 

Speaking of language, Punjabi was the language in the 
Punjab; of course, in Harlan.'* and parts of it, Hindi u’as the 
dominant language. No argument c%’cr arose about the spoken 
language anjavhcrc. It .arose recently on the question of script. 
It must be remembered that all along svhat svas in usage was 
neither Hindi nor Gurmukht, but (he Persian script. It was 
the official script, it vras the popular script, and it \vas the 
script taught in schools. F.ven today, I believe, the most success- 
ful newspapers, both of the Akalis and of the Punjabi Hindus, 
are in the Urdu language and Urdu script. It is extraordinary 
that they both hit each other and argue against each other in 
the Urdu script and in the Urdu language. Tin’s is their 
heritage in the Punjab, but is somewhat forcibly being pulled 
out of that position. Anyhow, script .tpart, this language, 
Punjabi, is the predominant, the most important and the most 
knorvn language of the Punjab, apart from the Hariana. 
Indeed it is something more than a dominant language. So far 
as the Punjabi homes are concerned, evttry man understands fc 
just as a very large number of people understand Hindi too. 
The difference between the two is not veiy^ great. Really and 
essentially, Punjabi and Hindi are the common languages there. 
Punjabi is .n home language, u'hich is the real test. 
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As has been repeatedly said here, it is very difficult m the 
Punjab to di\ ide the Sikh from the Hindu There are innumcr 
able families ^vhich are half Hmdu and half Sikh The 
Hindus go to gurdivaras and revere the Sikh Gums and the 
Guru Granth Sahib They ate interwoven like the warp and 
A\oof of a fabric What troubles me is that if we separate 
them, appljmg the pnnaple of disasion, uc shall be teani^ a 
finel) woven tapestry into two bits and spoil it Such a tearing 
up process will have awful consequences Tcanng up an 
integrated community into two is a tcmblc thing With all 
m> desire to be flexible, I find it impossible to adapt m>'self 
to this idea 

Those who talk i-agucly about the principle of Imguistic 
States in relation to the Punjab simply have no conception of 
what the Punjab u It is linguistically as integrated as any 
part of India, and is also socially integrated, by habit, by 
custom and by living In every way it is an integrated area 
with a homogeneous Punjabi population 

The States Reorganization Commission considered this 
matter of the Punjab After full discussion and after meeting 
everybody of importance there, they came to the decision that 
any breaking up of the present Punjab was tmdesitable and 
would be harmful to everyone concerned 

Unfortunately all that has happened m the last few years 
has put a great strain on that unity among the Punjab people 
both the Akah party and certain Hindu organiaations are 
equally guilty of causing this strain In the name of language 
or something else both have raised slogans and roused passions 
against each other This has led to the present demand for 
the Punjabi Sufaa on the one side, and an equally emphatic 
and strong rejection of that demand by the others 

There is no doubt that the question of the Punjabi Suba 
has grown up not as a linguistic issue but as a communal issue 
Hoiv any thinking person, whatever his ongmal views might 
have been could possibly agree to it now or six months later 
sUTpnsts me because it cannot just be done, it is mviling 
absolute disaster to the Punjabi State or the Suba that might 
be formed It is inviting trouble all the time And possibly peo- 
ple may start moving out from one place to another, resulting * 
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in small migrations licrr and then*. Arp tve going to live 
through this c.\pcrlcncc again? A division of the Punjab can 
only be done peacefully and by widespread agreement among 
the people concerned. The moment you do it in any other 
manner you invite Irotihle and do great injury to the Punjab. 
It will create conditions and do injuries, economic and others, 
which will go deep down to the heart of various communities, 
and svhich will take a mighty long time to heal. These arc 
serious consequences. 

At the time the rct^iottal formah tras passed, and after. 
Master Tara Singh and the leaders of the Akalis said quite 
clearly, “No more Punjabi Suba”. Master Tara Singh svrotc 
and he told us publicly, "No more Punjabi Suba; we arc 
satisfied.” Within two or three months of that came opposi- 
tion and disagreement. I svas anwzcd and astonbhed, because 
I had gone all out and tried to bring about a settlement. And 
as a part of the settlement, it had been decided that the AJeah' 
Party would gis'c up its political aspect and it actually amended 
its constitution. 

Tlic regional formula, in so far as language svas con- 
cerned, gave everything that one could conceive of. It 
identified a Punjabi region and a Hindi region. A large 
number of subjects svcrc allotted to the regional committees to 
deal with. The persons who formed the regional committees 
were members of the Punjab legislature coming from that 
region. So the Punjab legislature became two committees. The 
subjects gj%’cn to the regional committees were quite 
substantial. I think they numbered 14. A large number of 
subjects, specially dealing with languages and other things, 
were given to them. 

It had been d«?cided that in the Punjabi region the 
primar}’ language would be Punjabi and the secondary 
language would be Hindi; in the Hindi region the primary 
language would be Hindi and the secondary language Punjabi. 

There was some delay in implementing the scheme but 
after two or three years, the scheme started functioning 
properly. . , . 

From the language point of view, there was no further 
question left out. It had been decided that in the Punjabi 
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region, Punjabi should be used for administratis c purposes 
up to the district lev cl, and in the Hindi region, Hindi should 
be used up to that le\el That is being done. Educationally, 
and from the pomt of \te\\ of administration at the lower 
level and progressiveh at the higher levels, all this was done 
Every State emplovee in the Punjab Government, I believe, 
has to learn both Punjabi and Hindi, because he may have 
to deal with papers in both 

I should like to know if and where any obstruction has 
come to the promotion of the Punjabi language Apart from 
the allocation of subjects to be dealt with by the regional com 
mittees many other things have been done For instance, a 
Punjabi University is being started 

People talk about functioning m Punjabi That is exactly 
what IS happening No question of Punjabi anses in the 
Punjabi region which presumably should become the Punjabi 
Suba It has full command over the language Punjabi is 
the pnmary language, and Hindi is the secondary language 
there, in the Hindi area Punjabi is secondary, and everybody 
has to Icam it, while Hindi is the primary language The result 
IS that vast numben of people outside the Punjabi area have 
to learn Punjabi today The influence and the spread of 
Punjabi IS much greater now than at any time Punjabi has 
made more progress in the last eight or ten years than in the 
last hundred years Indeed it will suffer under the Punjabi 
Suba It will suffer, taking the whole of the Punjab into con 
sideralion, although it miv flourish m the Punjabi region alone 
Ev en SO, it would not flourish more than it is flourishing today 

The pomt I wish to impress upon this House is that no 
linguistic pnnciple comes up in this i«ue IVhat is it, then^ 
Obviously, as some Members have pointed out, it is a com 
munal question 

One thing is worth bcarmg m mind Since the partition 
as everyone knows large numbers of people came from 
Pakistan to India and went from India to Pakistan A large 
number of Punjabw came from Pakistan and a good number of 
these people — 1 am told they run into lakhs — ^have -been 
settled m the Hindi speaku^ area of our Punjab, resultmg m 
a new integration These Punjabi speaking people, mostly 
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Hindus who arc settled in the Hindi-speaking area, arc 
naturally picking up Hindi. That docs not mean that Punjabi 
ceases to be their language. Unfortunately, an agitation was 
carried on before the last general elections among these people 
to declare in the Census that their language was Hindi and 
not Punjabi although they spoke Punjabi in their homes. I do 
not know what was the purpose of it, but it uas not a truthful 
statement and it did a lot of harm. It increased friction and 
these tendencies for separation. Behind all this is power politics 
.\nd lack of faith between Sikhs and Hindus. 

Looking at this problem tfhethcr on the ground of 
principle or practical application and considering the 
dangerous consequences of any step being taken for the whole 
of India, not to speak of the Punjab, the policy that the 
Gos’cmmcnt have followed is the right policy. I hope it will be 
clearly understood by everybody outside this House that the 
policy which the Government are pursuing is not only a firm 
policy but a right policy, and any marked dcs’iation from it 
would be vcr>’ injurious to the countr>’. 


NAnOXAL CNTEGRAnOiV 

W E VENTURED TO ask you to comc hcrc to consider this 
question of national integration. Why did we do so? Not 
because some sudden catastrophe ivas o^rrhanging us, not 
because, speaking for myself, I thought that our country was 
on the verge of disintegration and that it should be pulled 
together, but because we thought that at this moment in our 
history we should lay some stress on this problem and turn the 
people’s minds in a particular direction. I find from the many 
letters or papers that have been sent to us that there are two 
\'iewpoints, both rather extreme. One is that ^ve are face to 
face with some immediate periL Thn other is., ‘Why shout 
about this? Nothing much is happening.’ 

From speech at the cppenioi? scsitoci of the National Integration Conference, 
New Delhi, September 28, 1961 
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But as we all know, we arc facing grave difficulties Some 
of these difficulties are inherited from the past, but others are 
the result of the very progress which we are making There 
fore I am not disheartened by them 

It IS not with any fear of coming pcnl that I see India 
1 vieiv this question as a challenge to us, because we m India 
as m the rest of the world too arc passing through a period 
of the greatest transformation m history It is not surpris 
mg that m the course of this transformation things happen 
which are not always to our liking So I do not look upon 
these matters, annoying and irritating as they are, as things 
which are frightening They have to occur and in fact, the 
way they are occurring is an indication that we are marching 
ahead and that all the suppressed urges in us arc coming up 
and ive are fighting the evils which come m our way 

What these eials are is fairly svell knoi\-n they arc 
broadly speaking communalism, casteism, regionalism and 
hnguism ^Ve may simply call them the various things that 
narrow us It is bad enough to be narrow minded ever, but 
It IS worse todav to be narrow minded when there is a 
tendency for the whole world to shnni and it is obvious that 
all these things come very much m our way when ive are try 
ing to change India economically, socially and otherwise 
Many people who have sent opinions and some of these 
Committees on Integration which have met have mdicated 
that one of the mam remedies for these ills is social and 
economic advance That is true fundamentally, because these 
are the symbols of what we suffer from namely social and 
economic backwardness The more we remove this backward 
ness the more we get over these difficulties 

The question of mt^ration covers in a sense almost 
evervthing m life Above a!! it covers education which means 
the training of the individual from childhood up 
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T ins CONFERENCE HAS in some H-a>‘s been a unique gather- 
ing, not only in the kind of people vs'ho arc represented 
here from various ways of thinking and from the various parties, 
but more so in the general approach to the problems before 
us. We have seen how in spite of differences we can svork 
together for a common purpose and achieve certain results. 

I repeat what I said in the beginning. We did not meet 
because we thought some great and imminent danger of 
disintegration or disruption was facing us. But certainly keep- 
ing ourselves wide awake, we were worried and unhappy at 
certain tendencies which we saw sometimes breaking out and 
creating trouble. Essentially, however, I have not a shado^v' of 
doubt that whether politically or otherwise the Republic of 
India stands on firm foundations and we need not imagine 
that even the wrong tendencies which we sec arc going to 
undermine it in any vs'ay. In spite of our failings, weaknesses 
and difficulties, India is a stable country going ahead, and it 
can compare very fasourably with any other country. 

All the same, the fact also remains that the problems 
before us are undoubtedly of a giant stature. I have no doubt 
that the people have the capacity to solve them and that they 
ivill solve them, not suddenly but in due course. How do we, 
in this conference or outside, face this problem? It involves 
an attitude of mind. Essentially, these big problems have to be 
approached, logically, reasonably and as a matter of faith. 
Faith in whom? Faith in ourselves, in our people and in our 
capacity to work together and to solve big problems together 
even though we may argue and shout at each other from 
time to time. 

Therefore, thb conference has essentially been an act of 
faith for all of us, and because of that, I feel it has meant 
much more than any ordinary political or other group arriv- 
ing at decisions. Behind the decisions ^vc have taken is the 
manifestation of this faith in India, in the people of India 
and in ourselves. 


From tpeech it the ronctuainc inMn, October 1, 1961 
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T n> Chinese inv xsion of India has begun a neu phase m 
our nation s life This is a turning point in our histor> 
One chapter has ended, and a nerw chapter has begun Long 
before historians wnte about it, tvc shall have to ivnte this 
chapter %\ilh our deeds of courage and valour 

In our >outh ne fought for India s freedom Hundreds 
of thousands of Indians were imoUed in the fight Many of 
\ou perhaps have not expenenced what it means to fight for 
your freedom It was a unique experience, which is imprmted 
for ever on our minds and hearts The nation’s interest 
uas paramount vwth us and vve worked in its service 
with a lovers zeal not caring for what happened to us 
Such an experience though full of turmoils and hardships, 
IV good for a nation 

Today, again we are faced with many problems Some 
of these are difficult problems We shall solve these problems 
But I have been feeling that something is lacking m us e 
think too much m terms of communalism, casteism and pro 
vincialism These things weaken and divide us We must nd 
ourselv es of these cv ils \S c must broiden our minds and think 
of oursclv es alwaj-s as a united people 

Gandhiji revitalized the nation in its struggle for freedom 
The vvij he transfonned millions of our people was something 
of a miracle I feel the need of some such experience which 
\\ ill recast the whole nation and mfuse into it a new dctcrmina 
t\on and will 

\\ e hav e to pay a pnee for preserving and maintaining 
our freedom Do not ihmk that freedom once won has come 
to sta> \Ve have to go on pa>ing the pnee all the time to 
keep it A little negligence or carelessness can imperil our 
freedom It has happened many times in our histoiy 

The Chinese action is nothing short of an invasion of 
India In some wa)s it ma> be a blessing in disguise It has 
shaken our people out of their slumber and awakened them 
to realities. \S e become strong onlv when we unite as a nation 

From in H od st (he nau^uni on of the Studenti Union «( the 

1. i\cT» » ol Oelhi October 26 196"* 
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and work together for a girat cause. So, I fed (hat we may 
gain from this experience. 

This is certainly a time of trial for each one of us. 
E\'ei)body will have to work hard and produce more in order 
to strengthen the nation. We have to make cvcr>' effort to 
increase our production in the farms, in the factories and in 
whatever fields we arc working. Only then will w'c succeed 
in the great task that is before us. 

We should be firm in our resolve, and we should steel 
our will to dcfe!iii.c*.'er»‘ inch of our tcrritor>'. No nation can 
.oTerate" an attack on its dignity. We arc an independent 
nation, and we stand firm and erect in our independence. Each 
one of us will have to pay the price for preserving this 
independence. 

This challenge has come to us pcrliaps to pull us out of 
the soft and slow ways into which w'c had fallen and to make 
us strong and alert. 

The first thing which we have to learn from this challenge 
is to put an end to all those tendencies which divide us. 
Internal dissensions or disputes, whether they are betw'ecn one 
I egion and another or between one language and another, have 
no place whatsoever in the circumstances of today. The 
national crisis demands that we should leave such things aside 
and think about the bigger and more important issues which 
face us. Therefore, I lay the greatest emphasis on the essential 
unit> of India. We should work for the nation’s progress and 
prcseiA'c its unity. Once the feeling of strength and unity is 
there, our task is easy to accomplish. 

I want you to realize that, without our wanting it, the 
country has been drawn into this struggle. ^Ve should keep 
in view the basic issues involved in it. For thousands of years, 
this country has made us what we arc today. \N'e love this 
country' of ours. ^Ve bclics'e that this country has a message 
not only for us but also for the world. It seems to me that 
tiiousands of years of our history is today tvatching what 
we are doing and uhat we arc going to do. Our strength and 
our greatness are on trial. ^Vc have to prove that we have 
courage and that we love this country and that we are prepared 
to do everything to preserve its honour. 
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I iiAVE PUT forward a long resolution before this House, and 
It IS clear from the speeches made that the resolution is 
svelcome to this House and will be accepted as it is 

I have almost felt that it would have been suitable to 
add a small paragraph to the resolution thanking the Chinese 
Government for taking this action against us which has 
suddenly lifted a veil from the face of India During the last 
three weeks or a little more, we have had a glimpse of the 
strong and serene face of India, strong and >ct calm and 
determmed that anaeni face which is ever young and vibrant 
This House has seen a million faces representing that face of 
India or Bharat hlata 

This has been an experience worth having for all of us 
and It has been our high pmil^e to share in that emotion 
and experience ^Vha^e\c^ the future may bring I do not 
tliink we shall ever forget this powerful emotional upheaval 
that India has had m which we have all shared whatever party 
or group we may belong to Any penon who gives thought 
to these matters will realize — and I hope other countnes 
especially the Chinese Government, will realise — what this 
signifies It seems to me obvious that no country which evokes 
that kmd of feeling in a moment of crisis can ever be 
suppressed or defeated In fact many countries of the West 
— and I hope many countnes of the East also — realize that 
today They are surpnsed that such an amazmg upheaval 
should have taken place m our feelmgs that all our petty 
controveisies which seemed so big to us have suddenly become 
of no moment and arc swept aside fay the one thing before 
us namdy how to meet th» crisis and emergenc} how to face 
this invasion and to repel it 

We may have failed here and there ^^e might not have 
been quite prepared to meet this invasion Our mentality may 
be built towards peace Although we had prepared for an> 
such emergency, it is true that the mind of the people and of 
the Government sought peace all the time I am not sony 


tpcech n LoV Sablta during debate on the resolut on on Ch nrse 
n Novemb« 14 1952 
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for that. I think it was a right urge and it is that right urge 
that has led to this enormous uphcas'al in the Indian mind. 


STRENGTH THROUGH CRISIS 

S OMt PLOPCL THOUGHT that bccausc We arc going through 
a national crisis, I might find it difTicult to come here this 
>car. But the very reason of the national crisis induced me all 
the more to svish to come here. For it gives one who is going 
through an unceasing round of routine duties an occasion to 
pull oneself together to look at the crisis itself in some 
perspective. Therefore I attacli particular importance to 
coming here in these da>'s of crisis. 

We have to face thb crisis. The people, men and svomen, 
from the aged to the very young, in every part of the country 
responded to it in a wonderful and magnificent measure. And 
that has shosvn us something which perhaps It is almost worth 
having a crisis to sec and to feel, namely the abiding unity 
of our country despite superficial diflcrenccs. The question is 
asked as to what we are to do in this crisis, and no doubt 
people will gradually find out what to do. 

I should like to say a few words about our mental 
approach to it, and this univereily has a great deal to do with 
that approach. In a crisis like this, ^vhich involves war, the 
people tvho are trained militarily, namely our defence 
scr\’iccs, play an important role. But let us remember that 
that role is like an iceberg which shows only a part above 
the water. A great deal lies underneath. So is the case with 
the purely military effort of a nation to meet the crisis. It is 
important, but the real thing which supports that military 
effort is the tremendous team beneath it in which every person 
in the country has to take part. It is the agricultural and 
■inciustria\ dlort, and fhe dlort and ^vork ol every citizen m 
the coimtry. Below that again stands the morale and the 

From AcharY^’i address lo the Convocation ot the Viss a-Bharati. Santiniketan. 
December 24, 1962 
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spirit of the countiA ^\c maj saj «ith assurance that this 
country has shouit that morale It is because of that that 
we can speak with confidence about uhat is going to happen 
to this ancient country of ours e\en. m this crisis, and about 
the other things which will follow 

People of my generation w ent through certain experiences 
in our struggle for freedom We have had great leaders like 
Gandhiji, and great preceptors like Gurudev We were 
powerfully influenced b> them and moui struggle we succeeded 
in achieving something which is not normall) achieved m 
such struggles ^Ve succeeded, as a whole, in not growing too 
bitter and in keeping our poise We achieved freedom mth an 
astonishing lack of ill will even to those against whom wc had 
struggled Perhaps that was due to the great letders we had 
VNho turned our aticnuon in a different direction, perhaps 
It was due to a certain spirit of India which rose to uphold 
us and guide us So tens and imlhons m India w ere conditioned 
b> the experience of (he struggle which strengthened us and 
which brought us freedom It impressed the world 

But let us remember that freedom is not a thing to be 
achieved once which vvill subsist forever without striving 
freedom has to be achieved ui almost cverj generation If 
people grow weak and arc not capable of holding it, it slips 
iwa> from them 

Therefore, it is perhaps a good thing that m the present 
generation anothci assault has been made on our freedom 
to condiuon us and to pull us out of the wrong wa)s wc mn> 
have fallen into the way of softness, of forgetting the pnnapks 
which govemid us and which have so often been repeated 
bv Gandhiji and Gurudev It is more particularly necessary 
m this lastitution that you should remember those principles 
It IS very impoitant that in this time of crisis wc should do 
our l)cst to sene the country, and our minds arc directed to 
the right way of doing ii 

Unfortumtcly in the world today, fear and hatrid aficet 
IieopJc more perhaps than any other emotions In our oivn 
struggle for freedom ui a certain measure we did away with 
fear and hatred That was a remarkable feature Can wc do 
ihai now ^ Or will wc become victims of fear and hatred and 
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their mimcioiis ill-bcf’ottcn progeny? This is an important 
question. 

A special duty falls on the iiniecrsitirs. In the universities 
the teacher and the taught come together to think of the basic, 
directive principles in life, and to take counsel with ancient 
wisdom and modem experience. It is more specially so in the 
Visva-Bh.irati which has an abund.incc of wisdom not only of 
the distant past but of Gurudes'. The Visva-Bharati is 
supposed to be an international university, which rightly 
honours nationalism but would not lose itself in an exaggerated 
form of nationalism forgetting the rest of the world. In the 
Viss’a-Bharati it becomes therefore doubly necessary' that svhilc 
doing their duty the teacher and the taught do not allow them- 
scK’cs to become repositories of bittemess anti hatred tvhich 
will do no good to them or to their countr>'. It is of high 
importance for the Vissn-Bharati as also for other universities 
to remember this aspect. 

The first essential is to do our job at this moment of 
crisis, to prepare the people and to develop the strength and 
courage to protect the country. Our people have shown that 
courage. They tvill no doubt show that courage whenever it 
is demanded. The second essential is that, while performing 
the duty of protecting the country, vve should keep in mind 
the principles which form the basis of Indian culture. 

In the Vis\’a-Bharati, for instance, you have got the 
NTirious departments. You have got the Cheena Bhavan, under 
a distinguished Chinese scliolar. That is a good thing to 
remind ) ou always that you arc not at war •with China’s culture 
or the greatness of China in the past or in the present. You 
have no bitter feelings against the Chinese people as sucli. You 
arc against a certain manifestation of the Chinese Government. 
>'ou are against a certain deed tvhich the Chinese Govern- 
ment has done, which is very tvrong and which is 
in the • nature of a war of the old imperialist type. 
Therefore, tve have to resist that, and resist tve tvill with all 
our might. But if you think that China as a country or the 
hundreds of millions of her people are our enemies, let me 
tell >ou they are not. The Gos’cmment of China and certain 
people of China have attacked us and tried to do us injury. 
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We shall resist them We shall drive them au’a> We fought 
British impenahsm which exploited us and had dominion over 
us and we drove it out But we tried not to feel ill will for an 
average Englishman We imbib«l English literature, we 
learnt the language, and we profit by it stiU We learnt the 
sciences and so on So we must distinguish an evil and not 
spread it out to cover a whole country If impenalism is an 
evil we shall fight it If racialism is an evil we shall fight it 
If a person or a country attacks us we shall fight, but it will 
be wrong and is opposed to our pnnciples to hate a whole 
people or a country which is attacking us through its Govern 
ment and its armed forces 

That lb why I am glad that you have got here a symbol 
of mtemational co-opcration of co operation between India 
and China m the Cheena Bbavan IVhilc we fight the 
aggressor, we do not fight culture and we do not fight people 
who are fnendly to us We have no quarrel with a people 
^^e will have quarrels with those who attack us and we will 
resist them I hope this will be borne in mmd because some 
times I see a dnft the other way It turns our minds in the 
wrong direction The problem is how we can be strong 
individually as a group and as a nation without indulging m 
hatred We have to build ourselves to have strength and last 
ing energy which is not exhausted by any particular action 
that we may take 

I hope that all of you who have qualified have also 
qualified yourselves m the basic pnnciples on which the Visva 
Bharati was founded bv Gunidev because those arc the basic 
pnnciples of India s cultute The mmd of the race held them 
India has continued all these years because of those basic 
pnnciples and I bchevc India will be important in future 
also because of those pnnaplcs It is for the Visva Bharati 
and such institutions to preserve them and tram people and 
in a crisis of this kind to affirm those basic pnnciples by which 
we ha\ e stood This will give us the strength not only to survive 
the crisis but to gam strength bv it 
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AN AUGURY 

1 HAVE TO propose a very small amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. Small as it is, h is a particularly significant one, and 
I hope and bclics'c that it is the forerunner of other amend- 
ments of this kind. As the House knows, the amendment deals 
with the integration into the Indian Union of the territories 
of Dadra and Nagar HavelL 

The history of this little enclave is knosvn to the House. 
Hon. Members arc aware of how a number of courageous 
persons of Nagar H.as'eU and Dadra many years ago drove 
out the Portuguese garrison and officials, and established a 
free territory'. We were in complete sympathy with them, and 
they with us. As was shown in the recent case in The Hague 
Court, it was an act of the people of Nagar Haveli and Dadra 
and not of the Government of India. The people having 
established a free territoiy, tve had no intention of allowing 
the Portuguese to go through Indian territory for suppressing 
them. They have thus remained free. 

The Portuguese claim for a right of passage to these 
territories was argued for several years in the International 
Court of Justice. We could not therefore take certain steps 
^vhich we might otherwise have Taken in regard to the 
territories or even in regard to Goa. Although the ultimate 
decision \vas not one hundred per cent as we %rould have liked 
it to be, the decision made it quite clear that the basic attitude 
we had taken up svas correct in regard to these territories. It 
followed from that that we could go ahead and incorporate 
them into the Indian Union, which had been the repeated 
desire of the people of Dadra and Nagar Haveli. The 
Varishtha Panchayat passed a resolution to that effect, and 
some time after The Hague Court decision, we came to the 

Statement in Lok Sabha while uitiodutinE the Conttitution (Tenth 
tmendinent) Bill. Aueuit 14, 1961 
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conclusion that 3\c should give effect to the request of the 
Pancha)at The request itself was recently reiterated 
unammouslj It is as a consequence that we hate brought 
fonvard this Constitution (Tenth Amendment) Bill, as also 
a connected Bill m regard to the representation for Dadra and 
iSagar Hatch m this House 

^S'e hate treated them as Union Territories deliberate!) 
because tve do not tvant to split them up or put them m either 
the State of Gujarat or the State of Maharashtra First of 
all, t\e arc giting effect to the wish of the people there m this 
respect Their wish was that we should treat them as a unit 
I do not know about the distant future, but they wU m the 
near future continue to be treated as Union Temtories 

There arc suggestions m some of the proposed amend 
ments that we should base added Goa, Daman and Dm in 
the Bill These amendments represent the laudable wishes of 
some hon hfembers, but the> do not represent facts ^\^e say 
that from the llth August these terniones wall form part of 
the Indian Union But it cannot be so m respect of the other 
territories, because the> do not fomi part of the Indian Umon 
It IS our ivish and our desire, which I have no doubt will be 
fulhlled that these other temtories should come mto the 
Indian Union The coming in of Dadra and Nagar Haveli 
IS a happ) augur) and a presage of the future 

This Bill which I am prcsenlmg to the House for its con 
sideration is a simple one, and I have no doubt every Member 
of the House will accept it as it is It represents, for the first 
tunc the removal of a part of the Portuguese Fmpirc in India 
It IS a sign of the future to come 



\vn WAITED ron u years 


S OME TIME AGO, a scminar on Portuguese colonialism u'as 
held in Delhi. It was not officially sponsored, but we took 
part in it, and many important leaders of African parties and 
African groups came here. We welcomed the opportimity of 
meeting them and having discus.sions with them. Apart from 
the importance of Goa and its freedom to us, during the 
seminar it came out that in the eyes of the African leaders, and 
especially of those .struggling against Portuguese colonialism in 
Africa, Goa was playing an important part. They attach much 
importance to Goa and what happens in Goa. 

The House knot's that for about fourteen years now sse 
have shown what can only called c.\cmplar)’ restraint. 
Taking everything into consideration, we carried on with that 
policy, feeling alwaj-s that Goa must necessarily come to India. 
It was better if it came peacefully, even though ft took a year 
or two longer. It has taken fourteen years, and so far as sve 
know, there has been no change of heart on the part of the 
Portuguese. 

Recenils. there have occurred a number of incidents. 
Each taken b> itself is not big, but cumulatively they appeared 
as if they were direct challenges thrown at India in an aegres- 
sh’c and insulting svay. There have been cases of firing across 
the sea twice at Indian merchant men, passenger boats, and 
fishermen. These boats had been going up and dossm and the 
fishermen have been fishing for years. l\’hy shouM they be 
suddenly attacked? Then, there has been firing recently when 
some Portuttucse crossed the Savantwadi border. 

Internally in Goa. according to our information, there 
has been intense repression recently and very bad treatment 
of the persons in prison. Altogether conditions in Goa have 
been even ssorsc than previously. Also reports appear in the 
press about Portuguese armed forces being reinforced and 
Portuguese gunboats and the like roming into the Goan 
uaters. A situation is being created which becomes progres- 
vivej? incolcrabie far us to submit to or to accept. 

From speech in LoV Safeha, Decembn 7, 1961 
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We came to the condusion that 5vc must take steps to 
prevent this kmd of thing contmuing W'e cannot possibly 
accept the fact of the seas bcmg almost demed to our shipping 
and to our fishermen We must see that the u aters are cleared 
Since ue had to be ready to meet any developments, we 
decided to strengthen our armed forces around Goa This 
has been and is being done I cannot say what precise steps 
may he taken because that will depend upon circumstances 
But I can say that Ave ha\e been preparing for any contmgency 
that rmght arise 

Because of this, \anous people and countries which had 
been long asleep about the problem, thinking that it did not 
matter, arc suddenly n aking up, and references are being made 
to their good offices to find some kind of a solution I do not 
know what solution is envisaged 

In the course of the past few years, we have repeatedly 
drawn the attention of the other countries to the situation in 
Goa, and to the absurdity and anomaly of Goa existing as an 
outpost of a foreign impienalism on our temtory We have 
said ive could not possibly continue to tolerate it We ha\e 
referred to the fact that Portugal is a member of the Nato 
alliance and has undoubtedly profited because of that, and 
apart from profiting m regard to arms etc , morally it has been 
strengthened by it But this has produced little result In fact, 
many things haie happened unconnected with India, that 
hase boosted the morale of the Portuguese rulers 

Recently, other dciclopments ha\e taken place internally 
in Portugal, which show that even the people of Portugal, 
long suffering as they ha\c been, are getting a little tired 
of the present conditions there There was the famous 
incident of the big ship santa maria ivhich rebelled on the 
high seas 

As the House knows we have always been exceedingly 
reluctant to solve problems by application of force We have 
been so not from a pacifist pomt of view but from the point 
of new of our whole approadi to world problems But T must 
say that the Portuguese attitude to the Goa problem has been 
exasperating in the extreme It has been difficult for us to 
restrain our feelings We have felt that we should be perfectly 
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prepared for any developments and the consequences. W'c 
have taken some steps to that end. 

I cannot say at the moment svhat exactly svlll happen 
because that depends on developments. But the present 
position is not to be tolerated. And as for friends who now 
uakc up atid make suggestions offering their good offiecs, we 
welcome good offices. But I should like to make it clear that 
there can obviously be no solution of the Goa problem c.xccpt 
for the Portuguese Government walking out of Goa, 


G o\ ts A small place, and compared to the strength of India 
it docs not count much as a problem. But even a small 
problem has its many aspects, which make it bigger. There- 
fore preparations have to be made to meet any contingency 
that arises. In Goa itself, the Portuguese have largely added to 
their armed forces, have brought some ships along and, I 
believe, got some aircraft. What is really extraordinary is 
their functioning — deliberately or for some other reasons — in 
a most provocative ;vay as If they wanted us to take steps 
against them. 

I may point out a fairly recent instance svhich svas partly 
reported in the press. There is a place called Tcrekhol on 
the Goan side of the border, a mile and a half away. On 
7th December, some Portuguese soldiers came there and 
turned the people out of their houses, presumably because 
they wanted to occupy them, themselves being near the border. 
These poor people, about 150 in ntimbcr, were just turned out. 
The)' expressed a wish to come to India. They sent word to 
the villagers on our side of the border — it is only half a mile 
this side — asking them if they could come over. The villagers 
said, ‘Yes. certainly. We svclcome j'ou.’ Learning of this move, 
some Portuguese soldiers, who had established themselves at 
the place, actually crossed our border, started firing right and 
left and exploded bombs. Some of our police guards fired 
back and wounded one of the Portuguese soldiers who then 
retired in a hurry. On the 9th-10th night, the Portuguese 


From reply to debate in Rsjya Sabba, December II. 1961 
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soldiers came bacl^ and arrested all the Mllagers of Terekhol 
What IS more, the> again crossed our border and started 
finng uith machine guns 1 presume the> did this to make a 
noise and generally to fnghten the people — both the Terekhol 
villagers for having thought of coming over to India and our 
people for having agreed to receive them I gather that again 
list night— or early this morning — there was some firing by the 
Portuguese at a check post of ours nearby All this has not 
resulted m any heav) casualties, but it has created some 
excitement The position is becoming more and more 
aggravated 

1 TTMghl mtirtion \o iht House that, according to our 
mfonnation, the 0\erseas Minister of the Portuguese Govern 
ment came to Goi >esterda> and, apparently under pressure 
of events, has been going about making promises of some kind 
of autonomy for Goa At no time previously had they thought 
of It I believe the phrase used is ‘frozen autonomy’ I do not 
understand what that means Whatever it ma> mean, it seems 
to be ver> frozen indeed It is obvious that the time has gone 
b> for this kind of vague talk and nobody can possiblv put 
trust in u It IS meant possibly to influence the people of Goa, 
because the) hav e been grow mg more and more distressed and 
unhappy about the conditions and have been hopmg that the 
Portuguese v%oiild depart The only thing that rcall> ivill go 
towards a solution of this problem 15 for the Portuguese 
admuiistration itself to depart 

It IS not a question of imposing ourselves on the people of 
Goa It IS the wi«h of the people of Goa that should remain 
uppermost Quite apart from that, v\e have alwa>s said that 
there should be no foragn outposts in any comer of India 
because that bnngs all kmds of «»mpIications and dangers 
to us We cannot tolerate the present position Therefore, 
Portuguese domination cannot, m our opinion, continue there 
anyhow For the rest, it is for the people of Goa and our 
Government and others to consider what steps should be taken 
for the future 

There is an extraordinary fact at the present moment to 
ivhich I may draw the attention of hon Members If one 
IS to go by the neivspapere m Pakistan thev are supporting 
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both Portugal and China as against India. It is an 
cxtraordinar)' thing that a country like Pakistan, tied up uith 
all kinds of military alliances, presumably against China, 
should support China when the question of India comes up. 
On the other hand, Pakistan and other countries have openly 
and stoutly declared that thc>' arc against colonialism and 
imperialism. Yet Pakistan supports Portugal and calls India 
an imperialist power trying to impose her will on Portugal 
— maybe on China too! It shows how there is only one base 
for Pakistan’s policy. That base is hatred of India. Everything 
else is secondary. Evcrjtbing which she thinks will help her 
propaganda against India is accepted by her regardless of her 
other policies. This kind of attitude has no basis in policy or 
principle. All these things have therefore to be kept in mind. 
We arc taking .steps to be ready for emergencies, and unless 
the situation improves out of recognition, I fear that we shall 
have to give effect to the step that we have had in mind. 

Dr, Kunzru asked me about some reference of mine to 
mediation on Goa. I want to make it perfectly clear that there 
has been no such offer, and I do not myself see how such an 
offer could be helpful except in the sense that the Portuguese 
Government could be induced to vacate Goa. 


BACKCROUIVI) TO THE LIBERATION 

N othing has happened in India since independence, 
fourteen and half years ago, which has excited and 
thrilled the people of India so much as this liberation of Goa. 

It has roused tremendous reactions in the whole of India 
and in Goa. In Goa this event has been hailed by the people, 
not by the Hindus only, but by the Christians, including the 
Catholics, You may have seen in the press what the leading 
dignitary of the Catholic Church in India, the Archbishop of 
Bombay, .who is himself a Goan and a Cardinal of the Roman 
Church, has said. He has wdcomed the liberation. I have 

conferencr. New Ddbi, December 28, 1961 
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had telegrams from Catholic Bishops in Goa welcoming it 
Practical!) the ^vhole of Africa has rejoiced at this action 
Nearly all the countries in Asia have rejoiced, too 

As against this solid mass of opinion in India, as 5vcll as in 
Asia and Afnca, there arc some coimtnes in the West 
condemnmg us Their attitude really is a matter for careful 
almost psjchological study Yesterday I was reading an article 
in a New York nessspaper of repute in svhich it is suggested 
calmly and in polite language that India should be driven out of 
Goa and Goa should be restored to the Portuguese Think of 
what It means It is casually mentioned that a colonial power 
should be, presumably by force, placed there' If an attempt 
was made, what would happen m India and in the world’ 
Really my head reeled when I read it If this kind of thing 
emerges out of their thinking it is not surpnsmg that their 
actions are quite often very wrong 

In the last 14 or 15 )ears while we talked about Goa 
nobodj attached much importance to it In fact, Portugal 
ivas patted on the back repeatedly by some of the great powers 
and in a sense encouraged The Nato alliance itself— though 
It had nothing to do with Goa— encouraged Portugal m its 
intransigent attitude 


I did not want to take thts action I was compelled b} 
circutnstancc to take it Every step became inevitable, and 
refusal to take that step seemed to me to lead to graver 
consequences, even tn terms of peace and war If we had not 
token Ats action there would have been absolute chaos tn 
Goa There would have been temble repression of the people 
amazing situation We 
ght have had to shoot down our own people m trying to 

Por.'ug°”e ^ '’“'™ '’y 


even Tito had really cracked up 
about on whole operation there took 

mivT nr 'T'’’ 

Ta The ro ' "'c' P>w«'“lly no rcsutance Not 

were m SsmTt'TT The.r orders 

were to resLst hut there u-»s no mind to resist 
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It might be useful to give )Ou the background leading to 
our action. 

First of all, at no time in all these years had we forgotten 
Goa. It was constantly pricking our mind and our conscience. 
It came to a head in 1955, when there were shootings of our 
people (on the Goan border). Although things relatively 
quieted dosvn aftcrvs’ards, the trouble W’as there all the time. 

The whole background in regard to Portuguese colonialism 
has been changing in the last two or three years, resulting in 
the resolutions in the United Nations. These resolutions, 
e.\pressing the strong feelings of those who voted for them, 
tvcrc passed almost unanimously. 

First of all, in December last year, there was a resolution 
in the United Nations on the granting of independence to 
colonial countries and peoples. A week later, on 21si December, 
the U.N. General Assembly passed a resolution specially in 
regard to Ponugal and Portuguese colonics, and Goa was 
specially mentioned in it. The resolution referred to these as 
“colonies" and not as bits of Portugal and demanded 
information on them which Portugal refused to give. 

On November 14 thb year, there was again a 
General Assembly resolution condemning the continuing non- 
compliance by the Government of Portugal with its obligations 
under Chapter XI of the Charter and in terms of the General 
Assembly resolution passed a year before. A special committee 
of scN'cn members was appointed as a matter of urgency to 
get such information as was available about the Portuguese 
territories. 

On 28th November, the General Assembly stated that the 
dela>' in supplying the Information b}’ Portugal u’as a source 
of international conflict and disharmony, that it seriously 
impeded international co-operation and that it was creating 
an increasingly dangerous situation in many parts of the world 
which might threaten international peace and security. 

Meanwhile, apart from this, the situation had aggravated 
in .Angola and it had caused us a very great deal of concenu 
What happened in Angola pained us tremendously and in our 
minds, for the first time, Goa and Angola were in a sense 
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\ague\y tied up together Constantly ue uere thinking of 
Angola and then tve referred back to Coa m our minds The 
question of Goa became nper and nper because of the 
rcsoluuons of the General A^embly and because of the fact 
that m spite of those icsolutiom, the Portuguese refused to 
take any action And we were affected by what uas happen 
ing m Angola 

In the seminar held here on Portuguese colonialism, the 
whole tenor of the speeches made by a number of eminent 
Afncan leaders tv’as that of tying up Goa with Angola The 
problems became more and more allied m our thinking 
We were keyed up Yet we were not thinking of this action 
then \\ e w ere m a receptn c mood 

Then some incidents happened the shooting at one of 
our merchant ships from Anjadev, the shooting at fishermen, 
etc In the context of thirds when we were keyed up these 
incidents had a poiverful effect 

The problem arose before us, for the first time, that we 
must keep our seaways dear, because our ships were passing 
that way frequently Were we going to let the Portuguese 
have pot shots at us’ It wras an intolerable situation The next 
step in cruf thought was what would happen on the mainland 
The Portuguese ivent about having petty excursions into 
Indian territory, trying to frighten our villagers and shooting 
at our guards hen this happened in that background again 
we thought that we must protect not only our border but put 
a stop to this Kind of thing We now saw the issues as one 
whole 

So step by step wc came to the conclusion that we must 
be prepared for every action \ ct we hesitated slightly as to 
vvhen we should take the action and what the nature of it 
should be But we wanted to be prepared for it, not quite 
knowing what might happen So wc ordered our forces to 
be sent there 

Then a number of things took place Even when our 
forces were there, the petty Portuguese excursions went on 
Dr Salazar publicly announced that he would blow up the 
whole of Goa and leave it m rums Stories came to us not 
only of repression in Goa but of the Portuguese Government 
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cracking up and anti-social dements slowly beginning to take 
advantage of the situation. We sa^v that if that %vent on, there 
would be chaos in Goa and the Portuguese authorities might 
blow up most of the important institutes, buildings etc. So 
we were led to decide that we must intcr\'ene. 

We sent several communications to the Portuguese 
Government through the Embassy of the United Arab 
Republic. The first 3vas on 4th December, about the shooting 
at s. s. SABARMATi and a country' craft. On 11th December, 
another communication was sent about aggression of 
Portuguese soldiers on the Indian territory and firing by them. 
On 15th December, yet another Note was sent. I would quote 
a sentence or two from this Note. We said, “The Government 
believe that it is never too late to take the right step and hope 
that in accordance with the immutable principles of humanity 
and the irreversible processes of history, the Government of 
Portugal svUl leave their Indian colonies forthwith and remove 
their persistent irritant against international peace. The people ; 
of India are determined to ensure that their independence is 
complete and that there arc no longer any vestiges of colonial 
rule on their territory.” In this Note, a quotation was giveni 
from a speech which I had delivered in the Rajya Sabha (tvhile 
initiating the debate on Foreign Affairs) on 11th December, 
which said; “Our patience is certainly exhausted. We still hope 
that either the Portuguese by themselves or by the advice of 
their friends, 3vill desist from what they arc doing and accept 
the natural culmination of all this, which is their withdrawal 
from Goa. We can discuss the legalities and modalities later 
on but the physical handing over should be done.” 

We further informed Portugal that the Government of 
India had repeatedly stated that when the colonial regime was 
ended and Goa joined the Indian Union, Goa would retain 
its identity and would also retain its cultural individuality as 
regards religion, language, customs etc. All these communi- 
cations were sent through the U.A.R. Government, copies being 
sent to the Brazilian Embassy which represents Portugal’s 
interests here. 

The Portuguese Gov’cmment made its reference to the 
Security Council, I think, on 8th December. It made two or 
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three references I think we sent three messages to the 
President of the Sccunt) Cknincil m reply to these, as tv ell 
as giving other facts 

The only countries we kept in touch with about these 
matters were the United States of America and the United 
Kingdom because they are fnends of Portugal \\ c thought 
they might be able to help There was not a word between us 
and the Soviet Union on the subject or with any other country 
etcept that at a later date we kept some of our Asian and 
Afnean friends informed of the developments The matter 
was coming to a head almost by its own impetus and we had 
to think of taking action It was difficult to remain on tiptoe 
all the time 

In the meantime whenever any little thing happened 
tempers rose In our minds we began to think of a date 
Dates in such matters are seldom fixed by the Government, 
because the essence of a date is that it should not be known 
All that the Goverrunent docs is to intimate to the military 
and other persons in charge a probable period and it is for 
them to fix a date and take action In this sense we did inform 
our defence authorities of a probable date 

Then an approach to us came from some Latin American 
countries The approach was rather vague. Nevertheless 
immediately we postponed the date. NS c thought if there was 
anything which could be done we would be very happy But 
soon after a day or two later, we were told that the Latin 
American approach could not lake us any^\hcre 

On 14th December, we had a proposal from the U S 
Government It asked us whether we would be agreeable to 
the Amencans taking an initiative in the matter and suggesting 
to Portugal that thev should quit Goa on the understanding 
that the Government of India would be prepared to take “t 
generous view of Portugal s economic and cultural institutions 
in Goa Our answer was that vve would be very happy if the 
U S Government could take the initiative and that so far a 
vVit GoscTTiTncnt of India was rancemed it had always taken 
a generous view on economic and cultural matters N\c 
referred to what we had already done in regard to the British 
and the French when they left India We added however 
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tliat tlic situation was Rclting rather desperate and any 
initiative of this kind must Itc taken f|uickly. 

This was after we had postponed the matter once. On 
this enquiry from the U.S. Gowmment. we now made a second 
postponement, because if there was the slightest chance, we 
wanted to take advantage of it. But a day or two later we were 
informed by the U.S. Government authorities that the 
Portuguese response to the American initiative had been a 
negative one. They did not accept the suggestion put forward 
by the U.S. Govenimcnt. The response of the Portuguese was 
a restatement of their position, namely that Goa was not a 
colony but a part of Portugal itself and they would admit 
nothing else. 

So we had to think again. We had postponed the matter 
twice and vaguely a third date had to be fixed. There was 
the compulsion of events, and it became more and more 
difficult to keep playing a game of going fonvard and 
backward. It appeared to us that if we had really called off 
the whole action we would probably have had to shoot dotvn 
our people in considerable numbers or stand by and witness 
the Portugue.se shooting them. 

On 15th December, U Thant, Acting Sccretary^General 
of the U.N., sent an identical message to our Government and 
to the Portuguese Go\-emment suggesting immediate 
negotiations in accordance with the principles enunciated in 
the Charter as well as the principles formulated by the United 
Nations in their resolutions. 

We replied to the Secretary-General that Portugal had 
been consistently ignoring the Charter provisions as well as 
the resolutions of the U.N. and had been rejecting all our 
appeals. The Portuguese anssver to U Thant was that they 
were prepared to negotiate only on the basis of Goa being a 
part of Portuguese territory and of co-cxistcnce of India and 
Portuguese territory side by side. Further, they said they were ' 
nm prepared to negotiate in accordance rvit’n tVie resti’mtitnrs 
of the U.N. So the Portuguese Government closed the door 
which the Sccretar>’-Gcncral of the U.N. had tried to open. 

There the matter ended. This was the 15th. 

On the evening of 17th December, we got a message 
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from our -Ambassador in AVashington It convejcd the 
suggestion of the U S Government that if the Pnme Minister 
of India made an armouncement that he would delay the use 
of force by say, six months, they would m the meantime try 
to get assurances from some pmvers that they would try to 
evohe some rnems of solving the Goa problem AVe 
appreciated the anxiety of the United States Government to 
help m solving the issue But it was a vague message First 
of all we were to postpone cverythmg by six months, and then 
they would apparently approach other powers which probably 
meant the Ij K , the so called oldest ally of Portugal and 
jointly bnng some pressure to solve the problem Soon after 
we got this message from our Ambassador, the same evcnmg 
the American \mbassador here saw us bntigmg a similar 
message to us directly It was rather an odd thmg that even in 
this message whtch tvas conveyed 6y our Ambassador it tyss 
stated that the U S official who conveyed it expected little to 
happen on the part of Portugal He did not give much hope 
of results 

\s a matter o! fact the message came to us so late that 
it was almost physically not possible for us to reverse the 
processes which had been started As you know it was in 
the course of the 17th I8th night that our Army m three 
columns marched m If there had been any real thing to 
hold on to wc would have tried our best to delay action 
although it would have had dangerous consequences 

Then action started with the result which you know It 
was practically over in a day s time because except for a little 
/n Dju and a bttle c2senhere there was practicaffy no 

resistance The casualties would have been practically nil In 

Goa mainland the only casualty was one wounded on our 
side It was in the island that the Portuguese shot down our 
people after show mg a flag of truce And something happened 
m Diu Even so I thmk the casualties were altogether ten 
On the Ponuguese side too the casualucs were very light 

I have tried to explain this background to indicate how 
we struggled all the time to find some w-ay of preventing this 
happening However I want to make it quite clear that wc 
had no doubt m our mind that wc were justified m taking the 
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Go\crnmems. Wc tried to do the same thing with the 
Portuguese. ^Ve appointed a spedal Minister in Lisbon to 
discuss these matters and sent them a Note, but they refused 
to take the Note. Subsequently t\'e made various attempts to 
raise the question tvith them but they did not even discuss it. 
\Ve had ultimately to withdraw our Minister from Lisbon. 

That had been the rituation for many years. But in India 
there was naturally very great frustration and disappointment. 
In Goa itself there tvas trouble. Though there had been 
numertius revolts against the Portuguese Government in the 
past, there tvas no such revolt now because conditions were 
different and people in India and in Goa naturally thought in 
terms of some kind of non-violent or peaceful approach, 
accustomed as they were to our methods in achieving 
independence. This approach was attempted unofficially by 
large numbers of people, but this was suppressed in a \'ery 
cruel manner by the Portuguese, and many people were killed. 
This went on, and all of us in India felt that our independence 
was not complete till Goa Avas free. 

The Portuguese howeser, decided to declare Goa as one 
of the overseas provinces of Portugal and maintained that Goa 
was Portugal In fact, tvhich was an extraoidinar)’ proposition. 
Certainly c could not accept that position, although 
unfortunately some coiuuries did give some approval to it in 
the course of the last few years. But the United Nations last 
year declared that Goa was a colony, which it was. 

Then came the recent c\culs. Among these events svere 
not only those that happened in Goa, but also those happening 
in other Portuguese colonies like Angola. These events greatly 
affected people’s minds in India. 

About seven months ago, I ventured to slate in this House 
that we could not rule out any sterner measures, even military 
measures, in regard to Goa. I gave them notice. I gave them 
atid other countries notice. Even so, as I staled then, wc hoped 
to settle this matter peacefully. 

There is another unfortunate aspect of this question wiiich 
encouraged Portugal to liold on to Goa and to refuse even to 
talk to us. That was the active or passive approval given by 
certain powers, who arc allies of Portugal, to the then existing 
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position in Goa It might ha\c been easier to settle this 
question peacefully if these other powers Inii exerted their 
tiToits to that end 

Mihough our minds had been prepared for action, 
ultimatel) and rather suddenly our hands were forced by what 
took place in and just outside Goa The House will remember 
there was some firing on Indian shipping carrying on in the 
normal way and there were some actual incursions from 
tiu Goan territory into India proper These made 
It difficult for us not to take steps to present that kind of 
thing happening We tlicrcaftcr took steps and sent some 
military forces there. They hardly functioned in a military 
manner and within 24 hours or % hours the whole action 
was o\cr ^^c could not have done so if there had been any 
real resistance or if the people of Goa themselves were opposed 
to It In fact, the people of Goa welcomed the Indian forces 
/\s soon as we took possession, Goa became part of the 
Indian Union under Article I of the Constitution, and all th it 
was necessary for us was to declare, m Sclieduic I, that Goa 
was part of the Union It was decided to do so by making 
Goa one of the Union Temtones I think that is the right 
thing It docs not come in the way of autonomy 

There has recently been a proposal that Goa should be 
a separate State We have been unable to agree to that But 
quite apart from that it would be impossible to constitute it 
as a Stale at ihe present moment because the position there 
IS not wholly settled Military governorship is functioning there 
wnth the civil laws to help it A seoind Bill which I hope to 
place before the House a little later refers to our accepting 
ihe legal system existing there except for the laws which we 
want to change We feel that this is the simplest way of 
changing the Constitution and giving a certain authority 
and permanence lo what has happened 

The present Bill simp]} savs that Goa Daman and Diu 
be added m Schedule I We have made it clear that we want 
Goa to mamiain its separate identity or individuality, because 
in the course of more than 400 ycai^ Goa has had a separate 
identity Me liave no intention of clianging or suppiessing 
that identity In fact some people have advised us to make 
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another change in the Constitution and to recognize the 
Konkani language as one of the official languages of India. 

There arc many languages in India which we recognize 
for the purposes of administration, education etc. which are 
not mentioned in the Schedule of languages attached to 
the Constitution. I want to make it clear that we svant to give 
full place to the Konkani language in Goa, and not to ignore 
it or to suppress it in any way. Konkani is the principal 
language of Goa. 

The Bill means the end of an epoch and the beginning of 
another for Goa and for India. It has something of history 
attached to it. I feci that for this House, svhich has thought 
passionately about Goa in these many years, it is a matter of 
great satisfaction that the question has been settled and that 
an anachronism of histoiy has been removed. The indepen- 
dence of India has become complete. 

I feci proud to be able to place this Bill before the House. 
It ends a part of history which is not pleasant for us to 
remember and starts a new historical epoch in India. 



THL LK\GVKGL QJJk.STtOS 


A FLEXIBLE APPROACH 

D uring m\ travels abroad the question of what language 
to speak m has often embarrassed me E\ cii m countries 
other than England, I base had to speak to the people m the 
English language What is more, I ha% c had to speak to my 
own countr>-men in the English language That practice 
astonished the people of those countries A student once asked 
Ha\c )ou no language of jour own^ I answered Ccrtainl) 
we have We have many very good languages He enquired 
if they were only dialects For he could not understand a 
number of Indians meeting in German) speaking m English 
It was, no doubt, an embarrassing thing and, therefore, I 
adopted a particular techmque Whenever I went to France 
Germany or any other foreign country, 1 addressed Indian 
students and others m Hindi It was quite true that some of 
them at least did not understand Hmdi, but I wanted to 
make it clear to Frenchmen, Germans or others that I spoke 
in my own language My practice now' is to speak in Hindi for 
a few moments and then change over to English 

You will see that countnes m Europe, mcluding the 
Scandinavian countnes vvhicli have small populations of three 
four or five million adhere ngidly to their language Normally 
a Norwegian or n Swede or a Finn knows at least foui 
languages As a rule they study three compulsory languages 
and a fourth optional language, apart from a classical language. 
They take them all in a sweep The small countnes especially 
do it /\n Englishman need not know an additional language 
because the terntory over which his language prevails is wide 
A German has also a prett) wide area where his language is 
understood So also a Frenchman and a Spaniard to some 
mem In rmlaml wbetc these is mi eight pet tent minonty 
of Swedes there are two national languages — Finmsh and 

From speech on the occason of relea ni; tie hfh -olumc of he Tam I 
Encydopaed a Madras January 6 1958 
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Swedish. Both are given equal status and everybody has to 
Icam Finnish and Swedish. I believe, as I have just said, the> 
have to learn two other languages, Russian or German or 
French, apart from a classical language. 

I should like to mention one aspect in regard to the learn- 
ing of languages. The scientific theory is that the sooner one 
begins to leant a language the better. Of course, it is good 
sense too, and it has been supported by scientific examina- 
tion of the structure of the brain. A very eminent Canadian 
brain surgeon came to India a year or two ago. He referred 
to a certain comer of the brain which can be called the 
language comer. The learning of languages is the function of 
the cells in this comer. The Canadian authority told us — he 
broadcast also on our radio— that these language cells arc alive 
and grow only until the age of about ten. After that they stop 
growing. Until the age of ten, iherefoic, any language a child 
Icams is learnt without effort as naturally as the learning of 
one’s mother -tongue. People can and do of course learn 
languages at a later age but it becomes an effort. If one has 
laid the foundations of learning a language before ten, one can 
build upon those foundations easily. That %vas his theory. 
Therefore, his idea was that children should be exposed, if I 
may use the expression, to two or three languages before ten 
A great argument is going on in India about the issue 
of language. The most important and vital part of the language 
issue has been decided, namely the language in which instruc- 
tion has to be given. Whatever the fine distinctions, it is 
established and acknowledged throughout India that the 
medium of instruction should be the mother-tongue. This 
principle applies not only to languages like Tamil, Bengali or 
Gujarati and other dev'elopcd languages but also to the tribal 
languages in North-Fast India which arc not written languages, 
except in so far as wc are giving them a script now. For 
example there is no sudi thing as the Naga language, but 
there ate Sicoics of Naga languages, each of which does not 
go beyond ten \illage.s. As a result, one group of villages does 
not understand the language of another group of villages. 
Yet uc have gone so far as to try to educate them in their 
own very limited language at the primary stage. We have 
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attached importance to a person learning through his mother 
longue The principle is that the State should give 
opporluniUcs for a child to learn through his mother tongue 
even in an area where the predominant language is dafferent 
For example, m Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta, the schools 
teach any number of languages A vital change has come about 
m India with the decision that the mother tongue should be 
used as the medium of instruction There is a real break wth 
the English language which is put into another category 

It seems to me quite clear that, having decided on the 
medium of instruction in schools, the argument is really 
limited to the language of communication between the 
States The Constitution has laid down that after a certam 
period Hmdi should replace English in this respect The 
question is being considered in Parliament and elsewhere 
We should avoid ngidity in our approach to the question 
of language We have to proceed with a certain flexibility 
and with a very large measure of common consent There can 
be no compulsion in a matter like this We cannot compel 
large numbers of people to do something which they do not 
like to do I have no doubt that difficult as the problem is it 
will be solved step by step It is important that no decision 
should be arrived at which creates any kind of disability for 
people of one part of India m comparison with those of another 
In regard to Hindi it is quite natural for people in the non 
Hmdi speaking areas to feel that it might create a disability 
for them in the services and in other ways It is legitimate 
for them to express their feats The matter should therefore 
be considered bearing in mind that there really can be no 
compulsion Whatever our dcasion it should be amved at 
through general consent and it should be flexible 

I shall refer to an aspect of our languages which, to my 
knowledge has not been discussed Our languages arc deficient 
in technical vocabulary They developed before our country 
acqurreef scientific or cccJinicaf cepefrenoe We are on the 
eve of a technical revolution and something temble is 
happening in some of our languages namely the coming of 
artificial words for technical or scientific concepts These 
inventions have no history behmd them no life and no 
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connotation except what a schoolboy or girl may leam by heart. 
Technical and scientific literature is already very vast in 
foreign countries, and it is growing immensely. I read some- 
where that a library devoted solely to literature on bees con- 
sisted of 35,000 books. All our languages will, no doubt, 
produce scientific books. To begin with, they will probably 
be translations from foreign languages or simple adaptations 
for school purposes. But wc have to produce original works. 
It will be a bad thing if the technical books in the different 
languages of India differ widely from each other or indeed 
from foreign technical books. I do not say wc should adopt 
foreign words completely. Mr. Avinashilingam said that in 
the Tamil Encyclopaedia the international terminology for 
technical and scientific terms has been broadly accepted, and 
1 think it is a good thing. Another aspect of this question is 
that certain words in English and other European languages 
have acquired a scientific and a technical meaning which is 
different from their common connotation. A highly technical 
language has grown up in all the Western tongues which has 
very little relation to everyday speech. 

We have to face these complicated problems at a time 
when we are moving over into an industrial and technological 
revolution. In order to escape disaster we should try to evolve 
some relatively common medium for the technical and scientific 
studies. OthciAvise, it will produce enormous confusion in our 
boys’ minds. Today a scientist cannot really do much unless 
he knows three or four languages of Europe. English is well 
known. Take another language, Russian. The scientific 
literature in Russian is growing very fast and is very important. 
The Russians have advanced greatly in science, and this 
advance is obvious by the various things they have done. The 
time is coming when no scientist can afford not to know 
Russian. So it is really becoming an extraorefinarUy difficult 
problem to deal with the world’s accumulation of knowledge 
without knowing a number of languages. And to some eitent 
many of the technical terms are, if not common, similar in 
the Western languages. If wc go off completely in a different 
direction, it will be difficult for our people to be in touch with 
the main currents of science and technology. 



ENGLISH AND THE INDLVN LANGUAGES 


M y approach to the language question is not the approach 
of those worthy colleagues of ours uhom I would call 
the Hindi enthusiasts, nor is it the approach of the other 
colleagues who arc (he English enthusiasts I am an enthusiast 
of both, Hindi and English When I say Hmdi, I mean the 
Indian languages I do not see any real conflict between the 
languages 

In the course of the debate, many aspects of the language 
issue have been referred to Mr Frank ^\nthony’s resolution 
touches only one aspect of it One cannot help looking at this 
relatively small matter m the larger context 

In the past, English was undoubtedly an imposed 
language m India It was imposed by the power that 
dominated over India Therefore, while it opened out wmdows 
of knowledge, it also sat on top of our own languages and our 
otm cultural traditions To some extait that memory lingers 
though we should try to get nd of it and consider the matter 
more objectively and impersonally 

I recognize that English is and should be considered the 
mother*tongue of the Anglo*Indian community By puttmg it 
m the list of the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution, however, 
we do not make it more or less a mother tongue As the 
House knows, our policy is (o encourage education m the 
mother tongue For example, m the North East Frontier 
Agency >ve attempt to teach the people m their tnbal 
languages Some of these languages are not developed and 
arc very imperfect, nevertheless, we think it unportant to start 
their primary education in their own language If we start 
teaching in any other language, for instance in Assamese or 
Hindi, there is an element of difBcuIty because of its foreign- 
ness to the child If we observe this pnnciplc m the ease of 
the tribal languages, such an approach is even more valid m 
the case of the more de^’doped fangtages Teaching through 


From speech in Lok Sabba dunag debate on ilT Frank Antbony’a resolu 
t on for nclud ng English in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitulion 
August 7 1959 
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mother-tongue certainly applies to those whose mother-tongue 
is English. 

The Eighth Schedule of the Constitution containing the 
list of 14 languages is certainly not an exhaustive schedule of 
Indian languages. There arc quite a number of other 
languages which are not mentioned there. One must not 
think that the non-inclusion of a language in the list means 
that it is not an Indian language or is not a language used 
in India. 

Take, for example, a language like French, which is not 
much used in India- There arc plenty of Indians who have 
French as their mother-tongue in Pondicherry and elsewhere. 
We have promised to honour and encourage French in 
Pondicherry. We are indeed encouraging it. It is the language 
of that little State of Pondicherry today, and education, law, 
judiciary, public health and many other subjects are dealt 
\vith in French there. I do not know what will happen in the 
distant future. Maybe, before too long a very considerable 
ntimber of Portuguese-speaking people will also be in our 
country. Goa will also come in, and 've have even now given 
the assurance that the Portuguese language of Goa will be 
honoured/ We respect it and it will be a language of India. 

Again, take Sindhi. It Is a very important language. Sind 
may have gone, but a large number of Sindhi-speaking people 
of eminence have come here with their language. 

You kno^v, so far as the Sahitya Akademi \vas concerned, 
we included Sindhi as well as English deliberately in our list, 
because ^vc were dealing with a practical problem of encourag- 
ing the publication of books in languages which we considered 
to be of importance to India. One of the chief purposes of the 
Sahitya Akademi is to translate from one Indian language into 
another, translate from English into an Indian language, and 
translate from an Indian language into English. Inclusion 
of English in the list shows our friendly altitude to that 
language. Wc felt that English had a peculiar Importance, 
not because, if I may say so with ail respect, the Anglo-Indian 
commimity considered it thdr mother-tongue, but for svider 
reasons. English has been and will continue to be used for 
thinking and many other activities. We encourage it, but not 
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'll the expense of Uic 14 languages or any other Indian 
language 

The Eighth Schedule is a list of the more widespread 
Indian languages which arc spoken by large numbers of people 
There arc quite a number whicli are not included, which arc 
very mucli Indian languages Article 347 of the Constitution 
says 

“On a demand bemg made in that bclialf, die President 
may, if he is satisfied that a substantial proportion of the 
population of a State desire the use of any language 
spoken by them to be recognized by that State, direct 
that such language shall also be officially recognized 
throughout that State or any part thereof for such purpose 
as he may specify 

It says, “any language”, not a language of the Eighth Sclicdulc 
It IS the right of the people speaking any language, if they 
are sufficient m numbers, to request the President to declare 
It as the officially recognized language for that area 

It IS true that the Indian languages have suffered 
psychologically and otherwise because of English, yet they 
have gamed a great deal too from contacts with the wider 
world I am rather partial to English 1 consider it to be 
important But I do thmk that it will be a bad thmg if in 
India the feeling perseveres that a person who docs not know 
English — he may be a scholar in his own language — is mfenor 
to another person ivho knows English, however imperfect that 
knowledge be 

In the case of language, the major change that has come 
over India is that the medium of instruction in schools is 
now the language of the State English is certamly used 
in education espeaally in the universities But the instruction 
m the regional language is a big break linguistically from the 
past You can therefore r^rd English only as a secondary 
language, a compulsory secemdary language if you like, a highly 
important language, but a language which is not the medium 
of instruction It is learnt as a foreign language That is 
inevitable and also nght 

There arc certain risks and dangers in the Indian 
languages becoming autarkies or developing a separateness 
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\Vc should fight any such tendency, but in fighting it c should 
try not to come in the way of their dc\clopmcnt. We should 
encourage their fullest dcAclopmcnt. I bclics'c it is through 
such development that the languages can come together. We 
shall get over the danger of linguistic separatism as long as we 
encourage the right tendencies and one language group docs 
not try to impose its will on other groups. 

Take Hindi. Hindi is at present objected to by many 
people in the South. Why? Because of a feeling of imposition, 
and not because they arc against Hindi. M a matter of fact, 
there arc vast numbers of people in the South learning Hindi 
and learning it very well. Hindi is progressing there, but the 
moment ) 0 u talk of any kind of imposition, they get angry, 
quite rightly. Therefore, all talk of imposition must go. I 
should go further and tdl the people of the South that, if they 
do not want to learn Hindi, let them not learn Hindi. Let us 
adopt this approach, if they desire so, and thereby we will 
gradually bring them nearer. 

I repeat that the big thing that lias happened in India 
is that the medium of instruction has changed from English 
to the regional languages. It b right and essential for our 
education to be in the regional languages if we have to deal 
svith the masses of our people. 

I have said I am partial to Englbh. But I am also partial 
to the masses of thb countr)’. I cannot forget that ivc have 
to carry 400 million people, and we cannot carry them 
psychologically, emotionally or practically in any way except 
through their language. It is no good forgetting that it b the 
non-Englbh-knoising people %vho decide the fate of India, 
because they are the vast majority in thb country. IVc ha\e 
to encourage our languages, and we have to conduct our 
education and ^vork pn^rcsavcly in our languages in order 
to keep in touch ^vith the people and to bring them into 
emotional contact >vith what b happening in the Government 
and in the country. 

For all these reasons, I do not think that Mr. Frank 
Anthony’s resolution b a wise resolution or a wUc step to take. 

Our Constitution laid it down that Hindi should develop 
progressively. IVe took that decision not because Hindi is 
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better or moic poucrful than the other l-inguagcs, but for 
certain very practical reasons I believe that this should be 
done 

I suggest tuo things Firstly, as I have said, there must 
be no imposition Secondly, for an indefinite period — I do not 
know how long — I would have English as an associate, 
additional language which can be used for official purposes 
I would have it so not mamly because of the existing facilities, 
but because I do not wisli the people of the non Hmdi areas 
to feel that certam advantages are denied to tlicm, being 
forced to correspond in the Hindi language. They can 
correspond in English I would have English as an alternate 
language as long as the people require it, and I would leave 
the decision not to the Hindi knowing people, but to the non* 
Hindi knowing people 

I come to English and its unportance It is important not 
because a number of people know it m India, although it is 
a factor to be remembered It is not important because it is 
the language of Milton and Shakespeare, although that also 
has to be considered There are great poets m other foreign 
languages too like French, German, Russian and Spanish, 
apart from Asian languages English is important because it 
is the major window for us on the modem world And we dare 
not close that window If we close it, we imperil our future 

We think of our Five Year Plans mdustnalization, 
scientific development and technology But every door of 
modem knowledge will be closed if we do not have one or 
more foreign languages We need not have English, we can 
have French, German or Russian, if we like, but obviously it 
IS mfinitely simpler for us to deal with a language which we 
know than to shift over to French or German or Russian or 
Spamsh, which will be a tremendous job Certainly we want 
to learn French German Russian, Spanish or other foreign 
languages, because we deal vnth people of those languages m 
business, trade and science Every competent scientist today 
has to know tw o or three non Indian languages It is inevitable 
that in the present stage of our development, with our Five 
Year Plans, industrialization mechanization scientific progress 
and reseaicb we cannot progress with all the Indian languages 
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put together. If 3VC *.vant to stick to them only, tWthout foreign 
languages, we do not go ahead. 1 am definite on that point. 

There is another xspcci which we may bear in mind whai 
we talk about language. In the context of the industrial age 
and all the other sclcntiric dex'clopments. a totally netv 
language is developing in the world, namely a language 
largely of mathematical formulae. There is very little else 
there. Tlicse matlicmaiical formulae arc internationally 
accepted. Only scientists understand this bnguage and, as for 
you and me, s\'c just cannot understand it. This language is 
dcs'cloping at a terrific pac^ because it lias to keep abreast of 
dcs'clopmcnis in technology and pure science. Likewise, it is 
essential (hat we use international numerals progressively, 
because they again arc a symbol of the modem age. We cannot 
introduce formulae in the Dcvaii.'igari numerals. If we do, 
uc immediately get into a diflercnt world. 

In conclusion I will say that it U of the uunost Importance 
that the people grow from their roots. Our languages 
represent a continuity of our cultural tradition from Sanskrit. 
^Vc have to dc\-clop our languages, and we ha\’c to keep in 
touch skith the masses of our people. Therefore we ha\’c 
progressively to function in our languages. At the same time, 
we have to remember we live in the modem scientific age. 
We. must base a foreign language to scr\c as a window to the 
modem age. 



OUR NHV NEEDS 


V fcdmg that the debate m the House js sijghiJy out 
of date or wdl soon be out of date TIic approacli has been 
as though India is not changing, and as though uc can carry 
on m the old wa) In reality, a nctv uorld is coming upon 
us in U\o ways 

First, there is the growth of democracy Vast numbers 
of people arc coming mto the held of political decision 
Through elections or otherwise, they come into this field, even 
though a great majority of them do not know a foragn 
language Many of us who sit here belong to a generation 
which was brought up diflcrcntly, that is, through English as 
the medium of education This is somcihmg that is not happen 
ing m India now It will happen still less m the future So 
the whole context of this argument is changing 

The second point to bear in mind is that the new world 
that IS growing up m India is going to be a sucntific, 
technological and mdustnal world The mdustnal revolution 
IS coming to India, rather bclatedl), no doubt, and India is 
trymg to catch up with the developments of the twentieth 
century This mdustnal revolution changes the texture of our 
bfe and our thmkmg It mtroduces words without number 
which we hav e to use m the new occupations, and all the efforts 
of Dr Raghu Vira and Seth Govind Dos cannot meet that 
situation They may produce volumes after volumes of artificial 
words, so-called translations. Nobody will accept them, 
because the language of saence and technology will not come 
out of the class room or the translator’s room, it will arise 
from the scientists and technologists 

Havmg unburdened myself to that extent, I sliould bie 
to say that this Committee, of which my fnend and colleague, 
the Home Mmistcr, was the chairman, lias done a remarkable 
piece of work I do not pretend to agree with every line that 
the members of the Committee have vsTittcn and I do not want 
anybody here to agree with every hne that they have written 
It was, after all, a very difficult problem, and it is really 

From tpeech in Lok SaUia on the nport of (he Commictre of 
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remarkable that this measure of agreement was brought about. 

Let us consider the facts. One of the basic facts today 
is that the medium of instruction in schools now is the 
language of the region, whether it is Tamil, Tclugu, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Hindi or any other. This 3v’ill produce a generation 
utterly unlike the generation to which we belong. I want you 
to realize that it is not a question of Hindi versus English; it is 
a question of die 14 languages— or more than 14, even though 
they arc not in the Constitution — through which education 
will be carried on. Therefore, English inevitably becomes a 
secondary language in India. It can no longer be the primary 
language. 

It follows obviously that we require some kind of a com- 
mon language link and the Constitution has said that Hindi 
should be that common official language link. Remember, it 
is for ofHcial correspondence or ofRcial work betsveen the 
States. The argument that may be advanced for English to 
be this kind of official language for India really becomes very 
3\'cak if we realize the first fact which I have just mentioned. 
There are, no doubt, plenty of arguments in favour of English. 
IVe do much of our work in English because we have grotim 
up like that. Tomorrow h may not be the case and the day 
aher tomorrow it will still less be the case. You may criticize 
Hindi and say it is not good enough and has not developed 
enough. I w-ill, for a moment, accept all the criticisms. It can 
also be reasonably argued that an Indian language other than 
Hindi would be more suitable for the purpose. I do not say 
that Hindi is, in the slightest degree, better than any other 
Indian language. In fact, I firmly believe that some of the 
Indian languages arc richer in content and have a better 
literature than Hindi. But that docs not detract from the fact 
that all the Indian languages have to dc\’eIop and that they 
have to influence each other. 

I take it that the real, basic opposition comes from a fear 
that if Hindi comes in, it will mean a disability for the non- 
Hindi-knowing areas. I say it will undoubtedly be a disability. 
Let us face that. Let us not try to get over it and say anybody 
can learn it in a fortnight or in a month or a year. It will be 
a disability for a considerable time. I say a rule must be laid 
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down by \vhtch wc do absolutely nothing which creates i 
disabiht) of the non Hindi speaking areas in regard to sciniccs 
and like matters Let tliat be quite clear 

I am perfectly dear in my mind that for any foreseeable 
time there should be no bar, in (he sense of cbmpulsory 
knowledge of Hindi, to the recruitment of persons m the 
services If a man docs not know one word of Hindi, he still 
ought to be able to be tccruiicd But I would certainly have 
him Icam Hindi Of course I want him to learn it at an 
earlier stage too Very probably he will I am merely saying 
that this feeling of disability should vanish Mr Frank 
Anthony said, *Oh, the Pnmc Mmistcr said that there will be 
no imposition of language 'Ihcrcforc there should be no com 
pulsory test m Hindi after a person comes in ’ I do not see how 
that follows 

Suppose an all India officer is going to Madras I would 
insist on his having a compulsory test m Tamil This is one 
of the normal things done for convenience of administration 
and for one’s proper funcuoiung The man from the all India 
service ought to know the language of the place he works in 
He normally tries to learn it, whether he learns it well or not 
Persons in the Foreign Service whom we send to other 
countries are required, as a compulsory qualification, to learn 
foreign languages Each person has to choose one or two or 
sometimes three foreign languages So you must not look upon 
leanung a language as an imposition 

When I said that there should be no imposition of Hindi, 
what I meant was this Whether it is Madras, Andhra, Kerala 
or any other region, I do not wish to impose a language on 
that State m the sense in which the State will take it as an 
imposition If they feel a sense of pressure or imposition they ^ 
react against it If the Stale of Madras says, *We do not want 
compulsory Hmdi’, let them not have compulsory Hindi in 
their schools As a matter of fact, there are a large number 
of people learning the language voluntanly I want to remove 
any sense of compulsion I want to remove the idea that they 
will suffer in service or m work or in any other way 

In this matter, as I said on an earlier occasion, we have 
to be flexible I do not like dates m such matters We start 
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movements and processes and give the lead in certain direc- 
tions, and we adjust to developments, keeping in vic^v our 
objectives. 

I come to English. I said that English should be an 
associate or additional language. What exactly did I mean by 
it? I meant exactly what that means. That is to say, English 
cannot be in India an>lhing but a secondary language in 
future. Mass education will be in our own languages, I hope 
English will be taught as a compulsory language to a lai^c 
number of people, but it cannot be taught to everybody. To a 
large number it remains a secondary language. Hindi, 
wherever it is feasible, will come to be used in a progressively 
increasing measure for intcr-Statc oflicial nork. But English 
should have a place there too. English can be used by the 
States in writing to the Central Government or to one another. 

The internal nork of the State vvill be done presumably in the 
State language. English comes in only for the purpose of 
dealings on the all-India scale. It should be open to anybody 
and to any State to do that in English. We encourage them to 
do it in Hindi, if they can do it. But there is no limitation. 

I say there is no limitation even of time to the use of English, 
except svhen there is a general agreement and those very 
people in the non-Hindi-speaking areas who might be affected 
agree. 

I submit to the House and more especially to our 
colleagues from the Hindi-speaking areas that if there is one 
thing tlut is going to come in their way, it is their over- 
cmhusiasin. The ^vay they approach this subject often irritates 
others, as it irritates me. The type of Hindi they produce 
is really a most extraordinary one. I am not tvorried 
about it, for Hindi or any other language that will come 
up in India nill come up from the masses, not from 
literary coteries. 189^8 

What type of Hindi are wc going to use really? The 
business of some kind of slot-machine turning out Hindi words 
and Hindi phrases is artiheial, unreal, absurd, fantastic and 
laughable. We cannot have that kind of approach to a 
language. 

One aspect of language to which I attach great 
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importance is technical and saentific terminology There is 
no very great dilTerencc, although there is some difference, 
among the terms in English, Trench, German, etc. The 
scientific terms m these languages broadly approximate 
though their endings may be different There is thus some 
thing which might be called intcniational scientific and 
technological terminology I am strongly in favour of not onh 
Hindi but every language of India trying to have identical 
scientific and technical terms I do not say that every v\ord 
should be absolutely the same and I do not want v^ ell known 
words to be rejected Well known words, whether m Hindi 
or Tamil or other languages, will of course be used But it is 
not a question of using or not using well known words, it is 
a question of this vast, advancing flood of technical language 
that has to be absorbed by us Even if we could 
translate the vvords adequately, we still do the wrong thing, 
because we would be separated from the rest of the world to a 
certain extent m regard to those words It is true that words like 
ox>gcn ongmally came from Greek or Latm In regard to 
the common words which are m use we have to adopt them 
bodily The ordinary man docs not ask your opinion as to 
what he should call a bicycle He calls it a bicycle and is 
done with It But there arc some gentlemen living in Lucknow 
who insist on calling it Dwichakn ’ 

I liavc great admiration for Sansknt If there is one thing 
which embodies the greatness of Indian thought and culture 
m the past, it is Sansknt We do not talk Sansknt now, but 
the Indian languages of today arc either directly descended 
from Sanskrit or, like the Southern languages, have been 
closely allied With it The background of thought and culture 
of the Southern languages, whether Tamil Telugu oi 
Malayalam is closely allied to the background of thought and 
cultyrc of the Northern languages because of Sansknt and its 
effect on the vvhole of India I do not say all of Sansknt is 
good, but It has provided the roots on which India has grown 
up If we cut away those roots it will be very bad for us, we 
become superficial human beings 

Therefore with all my admiration of foreign languages 
or t-nglish I can never ask our people to transplant their roots 
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to English roots. It cannot and will not be done under our 
democratic adult suffrage. 

That is in relation to the great heritage that we have. 
The other is the future to which wc look forward. It is 
a future which, to a large extent, is influenced by what may be 
called modernism, the spirit of the age, the Tugo Dharma, 
w hich is science and technolog>'. 

Broadly speaking, in our approach to language, we should 
be flexible, because the moment rigidity comes in, difficulties 
come in. If we adapt this flcrdble approach, we shall succeed 
both on the issue of language and on the basic question of 
synthesis between the old and the iiciv. 


LANGUAGES GROW THROUGH lNTER*ACnON 

T he history of India bears tvitness to the fact that its 
people have throughout endeavoured to bimg about 
integration. The atmosphere of this country has alwa>'s been 
conducive to a synthesis of thought and culture. 

Urdu is a great example of this synthesis and integration. 
I cannot say readily how much Urdu has borrowed from the 
other Indian languages, but I can say that 70 or perhaps 80 
per cent of the content of the Urdu language has been 
contributed by Hindi and Sanskrit and by other languages 
which form its heritage. Perhaps 20 or 25 per cent has been 
borrowed from languages once current here, like Turkish and 
Arabic. Not only Urdu but Hindi, Gujarati and Marathi have 
taken many words from these languages and have made them 
their own. 

A language grows through contact rvith other languages. 
It begins to decline as soon as it restricts itself and aims at 
purity of blood. This is true not only of languages but of 
nations. The history of the world shotvs us that nations stagnate 
and decline when they isolate themselves from others and 

From inaugural ipeech at an eahibitioo of Urdu newspapera and boeka, 
N'eur Delhi, October 19, 1961 
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insulate their minds against fresh winds Nations advance b> 
contacts with others and by opening their windows to fresh 
air Languages grow in a similar wa> 

Urdu had a tcndenc> to enneh itself by borrowing words 
from other languages and it derived its strength from that 
tendency Even today, Urdu has a higher proportion of 
English words than Hindi proper though, being similar, it is 
difficult to distinguish between the two Urdu is an example 
of integration m India, not only of languages but of minds, 
bteratures and cultures It is cent per cent an Indian language 

I regard it essential for Hindi to cultiv ate closer contacts 
with Urdu This will male Hindi stronger Similarly, if Urdu 
is to progress m India, it is essential for it to acquaint itself 
with Hindi and cultivate close relations w ith it The difference 
between Urdu and Hmdi is not much The difference lies 
mostly m the senpt 

There should be interchange not only between Hmdi and 
Urdu but between the other languages of the country I also 
want our languages to grow by contact with foreign languages 
I do not agree with those who consider it wrong to borrow 
words from the languages of Europe and other countnes, 
especially m this age of soence when lakhs of new words, 
following the development of numerous new techniques and 
inventions, arc bemg evolved Words come into currency by 
use If one goes to mechanics or professional workers, one 
will hear many words which they have invented themselves 
and which have come into currency They are not corned 
by lexicographers So far as scientific vocabulary is concerned, 
we should try to have the minimum difference as between the 
languages 

Script IS a barrier between the Janguages It is easy for a 
Hmdi knowing person to learn the other languages derived 
from Sansknt, like Bengali, hlarathi and Gujarati Some 
difficulty arises from their scripts but not much If these 
l&n^sgcs were tmffert at the same senpt, ss European 
languages are, a great barrier to thar understanding will be 
removed It is, however, difficult for languages to change 
their scripts Therefore we do not propose that their senpts 
should be replaced by Nagan We suggest that along with 
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their otvn scripts, Nagari should be used for writing these 
languages. This has to take place sponuneously tvithout 
legislative compulsion. 

It has been amply proved that a language grows by its 
intrinsic strength and not by GJovcmment order. Government 
support may make it grow a little but it does not grosv in the 
real sense. It grow’s only when it has life. Our languages 
have that vitality. They are piogressing. But if tvc take a wrong 
path and insulate Hindi and the other languages from each 
other, they will svither and lose their spark of life. If we want 
our languages to be strong and to be fresh, they will have to 
open their doors and \rindows not only to each other but to 
the languages of the whole world in order that they may gain 
from the contacts. This will keep our languages as well as 
our country fresh. 


Ttoi; orncuL language 

T his Bill is a continuation of what happened in the past. 

The object of the Bill is to remove a restriction which had 
been placed by the Constitution on the use of English after a 
certain date, namely 1965. 

I had given on an earlier occa.don an assurance about 
no major change being made in regard to the use of English 
without the consent and approval of the non-Hindi-speaking 
people. That represented not only my view-point but the 
view-point of our Go\-cmmcnt. The assurance ^vas made 
largely \vitli the approval of the House. \Vc stand by that 
assurance completely. There is not an iota of difference from 
uhat we had said then. And, apart from that, there are 
circumstances in the country which inevitably point to that 
direction. 

TIic question is one of remos-ing a restriction which would 
ha\c prevented the English language from being used after 

®*tiha dunnK 6A*lt on the OfGdal L*oru»g« BUI, 

April 24| 1963 
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a certain date Wc say that English may be used aftenNards 

Nevertheless, I have been convinced for a long time that 
any real upsurge m India or awakening of the people m India 
cannot take place through the English language Many 
hon Members will remember the tremendous difference that 
came III our public work and agitational work when wc 
gave up frock coat, top hat and the English language in our 
approach to the people A country can preserve its individuality 
and dev clop the sense of the masses only through the languages 
which have deep roots m their minds and hearts 

The makers of our Constitution were wise in laying down 
that dll the 13 or 14 languages were to be national languages 
There IS no question of an> one language being more a national 
language than the other Bengali or Tamil or any other 
regional language is as much an Indian national language 
as Hindi 

All our Indian languages have grown in the last 15 years 
Our languages are alive and arc d)namic toda) Although 
India IS multi lingual, its languages are closely allied \Ve can 
skip from one to another with relative case And wc should 
try to do it Wc have suggested the three language formula 
A large number of people should know, apart from English, 
'ome Indian language other than their own As this under- 
standing grows, the languages will come closer together, and 
the gaps which exist between the Indian languages will 
decrease Inevitabl), these languages must grow m their own 
regions 

I am all for English being used for higher scientific and 
technological studies Even so, if we are to spread the 
knowledge of science in our schools, we should teach it widely 
through the national languages Othenvisc, wc will inevitably 
limit the people’s understanding and appreciation of it It 
will not spread 

Let us not look at it from the point of view of Hindi 
versus English or English versus Hindi That is a wrong pomt 
of view \Ve have to use each m its proper sphere In the 
sphere of national languages, only national languages have a 
place We cannot speak of English in that connection Wc 
can speak of English m many other connections 
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Therefore we have to develop regional languages. I have 
no doubt that we 5vill do more and more of the work of 
education, administration, etc, in the regional languages. The 
growth of India, in the sense of language, can only take place 
by the co-operation of the languages and not by the a>nflict of 
languages. They ate near enough, and the ideas behind them 
arc much the same. 

The real difficulty arises in the next stage. IVhat is to 
be the link connecting these r^ional languages? 

So far, the link has been English. In fact, it has not only 
been the link, but work even within the regions has been done 
not in the regional languages, but in English. We have had 
a fixation about English, and we still have it to a large extent. 
There is no doubt there is a certain s ested interest created in 
the knowledge of English. That automatically separates us 
from those who do not know English. It Is a very bad thing. 
Before independence, in thb coimtry of castes, the most 
hardened caste was the caste of the Englishknotving, English- 
clothed, and English-living people. It put high barriers 
between us and the masses of India. We have to remove these 
barrieis. 

Hindi has been suggested in our Constitution as the link 
language for Central and official purposes. As I have said 
earlier, I want English to continue here for many purposes, 
and it may even be a link language, for example, between 
individual thinkers, literary men and authors. But the normal 
link language for India cannot be English. The normal link 
language has to be an Indian language, and of all the Indian 
languages, only Hindi, is feasible. That is the only claim 
that I make for it. 

At the present moment, it will not serve the purpose fully 
to take up all the work of the administration in Hindi. It is 
not because the Government has not helped Hindi to gro>v or 
not encouraged it enough. 

It is not sufficiently adapted today, for various reasons. 
It is getting rapidly adapted. Let us encourage that process. 

That process carmot be a sudden change-over so that we 
can fix a date and say that from that date English ceases and 
Hindi comes in. It has to be a gradual process. In this gradual 
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transformation, dates ha\e very little significance except to 
examine the position from time to time to see whether we 
are going along the right lines 

From that point of view, it is quite inevitable, apart from 
the assurances I may have given, that English has to contmue 
as an associate language or an additional language— call it 
what )Ou like The door remains open, and it will be used 
As a matter of fact, it is the arcumstances prevailmg m the 
country that will compel us to use it If we try to suppress 
Its use, undoubtedly we will not only create a hiatus but stop 
our progress m many directions which cannot be achieved at 
the present moment entirely through Hmdi 

Our progress should be in the direction of dcvclopmg 
Hmdi, not only as a regional language, but as a link language 
and maintaining English to serve that purpose so that there 
may be no gap I do think we should get nd of not English, 
which IS very useful, but the fixation of the English language 
m our mmds 

The Home Minister has mdicated that whenever the 
Committee which is to be constituted alter ten years reports, 
Its report should be sent to alt the State Governments 
to cliat their views, so that there is no question of 
rushing a programme like this There is no question of 
trymg to impose it on others, because the attempt will fail 
The more you impose, the more obstructions and more 
difficulties you will have A question like this can be dealt witli 
only by a large measure of consent and consultation I want 
to remove any apprehcmion that, possibly, by a majority m 
Parliament or elsewhere we shall make changes which arc not 
approved by the non Hindi people This cannot be done, 
because apart from my assurance, it will raise such problems 
and such difficulties that no government can conceivably want 
to do It that way It can only be settled by consultation and 
general consent 

^Ve arc passing through a difficult and delicate period of 
transition m many ivays It calls for wisdom from us and a 
capacity and flexibility m order to meet the demands of the 
times 

The main question is one of India's growth, matenally, 
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scientifically, industrially, intellectually, spiritually, in cverj’ 
way. We must view every step which tve take in the perspective 
of that major question. What will it profit us if we honour 
Hindi and put it in a closed space, tvhich prevents not only 
its groulh, but the nation’s growth? 

The growth of our languages is essentially tied up with the 
growth of the nation. The two help each other. ^Vc must 
therefore look upon this question in this tvidc context. 



THE DE\WCRATIC PROCESS 


DEMOCRACY AND THE CHANGING WORLD 

D euberately anu after long argument \vc m India 
adopted a Constitution based on parliamentary govern* 
ment The fact that nearly aght jears of the uorkmg of our 
Constitution have not m any sense made us waver in our 
allegiance to it mdicates our strong faith m it \V'c prize the 
parliamentary form of government because it is a peaceful 
method of dealing with problems It is a method of argument, 
discussion and decision, and of accepting that decision, even 
though one may not agree with it. However, the minority m 
a parliamentary government has a very important part to play 
Naturally, the majority, by the mere fact that it is a majontj, 
must have its way But a majority which ignores the mmonty 
15 not working m the true spirit of parliamentary democrac) 
In a period of dy-naimc change, the institution of 
parliament has to function with speed Does the parliamentary 
form of government enable a country to mov e with speed when 
speed becomes essential^ Take an emergency like war When 
a w ar occurs, parliaments continue to function, but with certain 
limitations because of the emergency A great deal depends 
on the conditions of the times, on the environment and on 
the problems which a country has to face Having approved 
of parliamentary democracy as the right approach, we have 
to see how to temper it and how to fit it in, so that it can 
answer the major questions of the age 

Sometimes it is said that parliamentary democracy is 
inevitably combmed with a system of private enterprise 
Private enterprise may be good or bad, but I do not see what 
parliamentary democracy has to do with pnvatc enterprise 
I do not sec any connection between the two except the 
connection of past habit and past thinking In fact, the 

From inaugural addrest at the Saruiar on Pari amentary Democracy 
Delhi Dccerobet 6 1957 
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arguments about sociaJism, private enterprise and public sector, 
important as they arc, have tended to become less and less 
vaUd. There is no country in the world where some middle 
way beuveen the extremes has not been or is not being found. 
In the U.S.A., which is said to have a highly developed form 
of modem capitalism and private enterprise, there is more 
public enterprise than in most countries which apparently have 
a different objective and ideal. 

In Europe, we see many countries having advanced very 
far on the road to socialism. I am not referring to the 
communist countries but to those which may be called 
parliamentary, social democratic countries. There is no 
conflict between socialism and parliamentary democracy. In 
fact, I would venture to say that there is going to be an 
increasing degree of conflict between the idea of parliamentary 
government and full-fledged private enterprise. 

Parliamentary government is a democratic conception. 
It means the gradual widening of the franchise till it becomes 
adult franchise. It is only in very recent times that any country 
has had adult franchise. The effects of adult franchise are 
being felt in full only now. This political change having fully 
established itself, it has become obvious that a political 
change by itself is not enough. 

From political democracy we advance to the concept of 
economic democracy. First of all, that means ^vorking for a 
certain meastire of wdl-bdng for all, call it Welfare State. 
Secondly, it means working for a certain measure of equality 
of opportunity in the economic sphere. Every country, whether 
it b communbt, non-conununbt or anti-communist, is going 
that way. 

IVc can hardly have a political democracy without mass 
education. In other countries full-blooded political democracy 
came after education had spread a good deal as a result of 
the economic revolution whi^ had prepared the ground for it. 
Eut in most Asian coimtrics, certainly in India, we have 
taken a huge jump to hundred per cent political democracy 
tvithout the wherewithal to supply the demands which a 
politically conscious electorate makes. That b the essence of 
the problem in all the Asian countries. All our political life b 
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really concerned with how rapidly %vc can bridge this hiatus 
between desires and thor fulfilment India's Second 
Five Year Plan is an attempt to bridge the hiatus. We have 
to thmL not merely m some academic way of the form of 
government which we should have, but m terms of a political 
structure which will fulfil the demands made upon it If the 
pohtical structure cannot do so, it means that it has become 
out of date and may have to go 

^Vllh revolutionary changes m commumcation and with 
the commg m of atomic energy, the whole structure of human 
soaety is changmg On the pohtical plane it becomes more 
and more obvious that vvhilc countries, small or big, wish to 
retam hundred per cent national mdcpcndcnce, they can hardly 
continue to do so m the present context of the world. I have 
little doubt m my mind that some kind of a world order will 
have to arise, but I hope it wUl not be the kmd which talcs 
away from the attributes of national freedom and mdivadual 
freedom The world moves more and more towards 
centralization, for the whole process of saentihc advance tends 
towards centralization, but we have to see that this centraliza> 
tion does not lunit, reduce or kill liberty The biggest problem 
of the age is to resolve the problem of centralization and 
national freedom 

I do not know whether ultimately the parliamentary 
structure answers this question or not But I should imagme 
that the parhamentary form of government is more likely to 
do so than the other forms which lead to some measure of 
authontananism But we have to realize that no autbontanan 
government can be absolutely dictatorial except for a bnef 
penod In the long run it has to reckon with public opimon 
The high level of educaUon that prevails m mdustnalized 
societies makes people think and ultimately rebel against things 
they do not like Therefore, I am not very much afraid of 
dictators and the like coming m the future Nevertheless, 
centralization means a restriction of hberties To have both 
centralization and decentralization is therefore the problem 
of the age In India, during the last generation or two, wc 
have been powerfully impressed by Gandhiji s idea of 
decentralization Seeing the dangers of too much concenttauon 
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As the Chairman of the Commission remarked in the 
course of the inquiry, there arc several facts in this ease for 
^vhich I have no explanation. Even the inquiry has not elicited 
all the information which wx»uld enable us to form a clear 
opinion in regard to a number of these facts. I fail to under- 
stand how the normal precautions were not taken in buying the 
shares and in fixing the prices, why tlie Investment Committee 
was not consulted, and why the prices of the transaction raised 
no protest. I do not know whether it is possible to elicit further 
information now or in the future. But an attempt tvill 
certainly be made. 

A number of officers of the Government or of the 
Corporation are concerned in some \vay or the other with these 
transactions. We feel that in so far as the officers responsible 
for putting through these transactions are concerned, 
appropriate proceedings on the basis of the findings of the 
Commission should be initiated. 

But I should like to remind the House that while that 
is necessary and should be done, it is not right for us to come 
to final conclusions in regard to persons \vho are not here to 
answer or to defend themselves. There arc procedures laid 
do\vn for this purpose and they should be followed. It has 
been a convention of this House that no one should be 
condemned Avho b not given an opportunity to defend himself. 
That b specially so in regard to public servants. It is even 
more necessary to remember that if an individual b held 
responsible, it does not follow that the whole group of officers 
arc at fault or are to be condemned. It would be a bad day 
if we generalize from a particular case, more specially in regard 
to civil servants. 

I consider the great majority of senior civil officers serving 
in India to be a body of men and women of high ability and 
integrity who have served their country svcll. As a group, 
they can be compared to their ads-antage with any similar 
group in any part of the world. They had to face a new 
situation and new types of work. They have done their utmost, 
often with success, to adapt themselves to thb new situation. 

In the cotuse of the inquiry, though not in the report 
itself, mention was made of some persons wholly unconnected 
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\Mih these transactions in a way which might be disadvan' 
tageous to them and to the positions they occupy The 
Governor of the Rcscnc Bank was mentioned m that way I 
regret that anythmg should ha\c been said which reflects on 
a man of high mtegnty and ability, who occupies a position 
of great responsibility 

In this inquiry a question has been raised about the 
cmployincnt of officials of the end service in our nationalized 
undertakings and our big projects It has been suggested that 
busmess men of experience i«ould be more suitable I would 
welcome busmess men or other non officials if they have the 
ability and mtegnty that is required for such responsible posts 
But there is another consideration to be borne m mmd A 
person servmg m a rutionalized underiakmg should agree with 
the objective of nationalization and of State control It is 
mtcrestmg to remember that quite a number of our semor 
civil servants, after retiring from service, have been oiTered 
and have accepted high posts m pnvate busmess and are then 
supposed to be experienced busmess men 

The person chiefly and most mtimately concerned with 
the particular question of investment, which arises here, was 
and IS a person who is considered an old, cxpcncnccd busmess 
man He is not a civil servant He has had experience over 
a long period m one of the biggest life insurance compames 
previously 

The question has arisen as to what part the Government 
should take m the working of an autonomous corporation. The 
Commission has recommended certain principles We shall 
examme their recommendation m regard to these principles 
very carefully Broadly speaking, we agree that autonomous 
corporations should have autonomy, subject naturally to such 
limitations as may be presenbed 

Let us look at the Act which gave birth to the Life 
Insurance Corporation The entire capital of the Corporation 
has been foimd by the Government Accordmg to the Act, the 
Government has the nght to appomt the entire Board, the right 
to lay down the rules, the nght to approve the regulations 
which may be made by the Corporation itself and the nght 
even to wmd up the Corporation Thus, although the 
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Corporation was meant to be independent and autonomous 
in its day-to-day functioning a machinery' svas provided for 
the Government to give guidance to the Corporation in 
s arious ways. Parliament in its wisdom imposed upon the 
Government the responsibility that this business should be 
conducted properly through a Corporation and authorized the 
Government to give directives when they found such 
directives necessary. 

Mr. C. D. Deshmukh, the Finance Minister, stated in 
Lok Sabha on the 18th May, 1956 that there was the further 
safeguard that the Central Government had the right to give 
directions to the Corporation in the matter of investment. 
Investment does mean not only investment generally but 
specific investments. Therefore, to lay down as a principle 
that the Government must keep aloof fcoro. the Corporation 
completely n'ould be to challenge the decisions of Parliament. 

Having made this point clear, I should like to add that 
tve entirely agree that an autonomous corporation should not 
be generally interfered with. Indeed, it is our belief that there 
should be more and more devolution of power and authority, 
subject to certain safeguards. 

This inquiry has raised very novel questions. In the 
United Kingdom similar questions have arisen in regard to 
a recent inquiry called the Bank Rate inquiry. The inquiry 
exercised British opinion greatly, as indeed the present inquiry 
has exercised Indian opinion. The t^vo inquiries are not of 
the same type; the matters involved are not the same. 
Nevertheless there is a certain similarity, and the same 
questions have arisen. 

After the Bank Rate inquiry was over, many doubts were 
expressed as to the proper mode of a public inquiry in such 
cases. I bclie\’c the practice in regard to inquiries in England 
is to hand over a case to the Treasury Solicitor and he is given 
the assistance of the chief of police to make investigations. 
Upon the investigations being completed, all the information 
is put before the inquiry commission. The commission does 
not, as a rule, take part in the examination of witnesses, but 
leaves it to the Attorney-General who is furnished tvilh state- 
ments obtained by the Treasury Solicitor. The Attorney- 
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General conducts both the examination and the cross examina- 
tion and m doinq so and in presenting the ease, he acts only 
m the interest of bnnging out facts 

I am explaining this> because it is a matter for the future 
The other day I stated elscuhcrc that the method of inquiry 
was not \cry satisfactory Some people thought that I was 
criticizing the Chairman of the Commission It was far from 
my thought I was not cniicizmg the Chairman at all, but 
rather the whole approach The fault really and pnncipall) 
lay with us in not thinking this matter out beforehand As a 
matter of fact, if I may say so with some hesitation and in all 
confidence, we were hustled by Parliament 

Parliament did not order us We appreciated Parlia- 
ment’s eagerness, a \cry legitimate eagerness We were asked 
Did some Members of the Cabinet want to delay this inquiry^ 
Did they want to postpone it’ A\ith this kind of atmosphere 
surrounding us we wanted to take action immediately and, 
of course from the \cry first day we were anxious to have a 
full inquiry to elicit all the facts and take steps But we were 
not quite clear as to the best way of doing it, and because 
of our lack of prescience or lack of thought given to it, 
difficulties arose, as they arose in England m a different 
context 

It IS for Parliament to consider at a later stage, and for the 
Government to keep in mind as to what type of procedure we 
should allow It is not necessary for us to follow the British 
practice in this or any other matter But since in many ways 
we do follow the Bntish practice in Parliament, we can leam 
much from what has been done elsewhere I certainly think, 
subject to further consideration, that when such an occasion 
arises m future for the appointment of a commission, some 
preliminary step should be taken and some preliminary 
investigation should be made to be placed before the tribunal 
to help them 

There is another aspect to such an inquiry The inquiry, 
like any judicial procedure, must necessarily be conducted 
with decorum and dignity and without public interference 
I think, as a rule, a public mquiry is better than a private 
inquiry But if the whole atmosphere of the court becomes 
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surcharged by public excitement and public exclamation and 
interference, it is not the normal atmosphere \vhich should 
prevail in a judicial court or in a like inquiry. The Chairman 
of the Commission, Mr. Justice Chagla, was much distressed 
at what was happening in his court and protested many times 
about it. Every effort should be made to prevent this kind of 
public exdtmcnt from overflowing into a court room. 

There are questions relating to ministerial responsibility, 
and like questions. These are important, but they are hardly 
uithin the purview of the Inquiry Commission. These ques- 
tions are really for Parliament to detenninc and are usually 
matters of convention. We accept the broad principle of 
ministerial responsibility. But to say that the Minbter is 
always responsible for all the actions of the officers working 
under him may be to take thU much too far. 

May I say that this inquiry had obviously nothing to do 
with the broad principles of the policy of the Government? 
It is not for such inquiries to criiiciic, comment on or object 
to the broad principles of policies which Parliament has laid 
down. But there has been so much reference in the press and 
elsewhere to these broad policies and an attempt has been made 
to run dotvn those broad policies not only in regard to insurance 
but even in regard generally to the public sector. I feel it is 
necessary to state quite clearly and positively that so far as the 
Government’s policies in regard to the public sector and in 
regard to enlarging the public sector are concerned, they hold 
completely. There Ls not a shadow of doubt in our mind that 
those policies arc right and should be pursued. 

I have already stated that the Government accept the 
Commission’s findings to the effect that the transaction result- 
ing in the purchase of shares of the six companies ^vas not 
entered into in accordance %vith business principles and was 
also opposed to propriety on several grounds. Further, the 
Government intend to initiate proper proceedings on the basis 
of the findings of the Commission in respect of the officers 
responsible for putting through the transaction. The Govern- 
ment also intend to examine carefully certain principles 
recommended by the Conunisrion for adoption by the Govern- 
ment and the Corporation. 



NEW ROLE OF THE CIVIL SERVANT 


■pN URI^c THE PAST luo )cars there has been a good deal of 
■L' thinking and discussion about the ways of public admini 
stration, and a growing cnticism of the way the Government 
works It IS a healthy sign and, to some extent, it should take 
place Tins Institute of Public Administration is itself an out- 
come of the fcclmg that public administration is a subject of 
great importance and that i>omc organized thinkmg and study 
should be given to it 

There has m recent years been some rethinking about 
the basic concepts underlying the admmistrativc system This 
IS inevitable We arc passmg through a transitional phase m 
social and economic spheres, mvolving a tremendous exten- 
sion of activities of the administration We have had during 
the last few years many important reports, the Appleby 
reports, and some others, on administrative questions We 
are constantly discussing these questions m Parbament when 
demands or activities of the Ministries come before the House 

Public administration, apart /rom the normal features 
which it should have, should be intimately concerned with 
public CO operation The idea of a public servant sitting m 
a world apart and doling out impartial justice is completely 
out of place in a democratic soacty It is especially so m a 
dynamic democratic society The pace at which society moves 
forward depends on the people, and if there is no intimate 
connection between the public servant and the people, he will 
not move forward cv en if he is efficient The whole concep 
tion of the public servant in India has in the past been a static 
conception Doing one’s job as effiacntly and adequately as 
possible, and impartially, was the conception m British times 

As I was sitting here, I glanced through an article in the 
recent issue of ^our journal on ‘ Civil Service Neutrality” by 
Mr S Lall Civil service neutrality is a fiction which I have 
often wondered at I have not been able to understand how 
any thmkmg person can be neutral I know exactly what it 
meant m the old days, and I think it was good within limita- 
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tions. But the way it is being displayed pompously is not onl)' 
not right but tvholly wrong. I can understand that a civil 
servant should obviously be abov'c party politics. I also fully 
understand that he must, as far as possible, be a detached, 
objective person, considering problems in a detached and 
objective way, and tendering advice for accurate action. 
During British times there was a definite pattern of govern- 
ment which the British had laid down. Neutrality meant keep- 
ing oneself strictly within the lines of the pattern of govern- 
ment. Going outside it was tantamount to lack of neutrality. 
Neutrality thus, in fact, meant extreme partisanship. ^Vhat 
was called neutrality was full acceptance of what the British 
Government had laid down, within the four comers of which 
the civil servant was to function. If a person raised his voice 
against the established pattern, he was supposed to be 
an anarchist. That a civil serv'ant had to function within 
a prescribed framework is understandable. \Vhy call it 
neutrality? 


In a period of dynamic growth, uc want as civ’il servants 
persons with minds, with vision and with a desire to achieve. 
Wc want persons who have initiative for doing a job and 
who can think how to do it. Can a person be neutral about 
the basic thing which the State stands for, namely a socialist 
pattern of society? Can a civil servant adequately perform 
functions relating to the attainment of a socialist pattern of 
society if he is entirely opposed to that conception? He might, 
to some extent, but not with any enthusiasm. If he is opposed 
to the very growth iri that direction, he is a drag on it. 

4 gam, our Parliament has often expressed itself against 
what might be called a communal approach to political 
probJem^ Jhc Government is opposed to it. It is a point of 
view which either wc have or do not have. Neutrality has 
no meaning in this context. 


? democratic form of government, different 
political parties come into power at different times, and I can 
understand that the civil servant should not be partial to any- 
one party. But he cannot be neutral about the basic issues. 
1 am not quite conversant with how the civil servants in 
Bntain adapted themselves to the advent of the Labour 
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Govcnunait I happened to be in Britain about that time 
and I heard the bitterest complaint from the Labour leaders 
about die attitude of the end service I remember ivith what 
extreme feeling Prof Harold Laski spoke to me about it 

The writer of the article on ‘ Civil Service Neutrality” sa)S 
that the avil service in Bntam is a model It is an excellent 
service, but this fact is seldom mentioned openly m that 
countr> Mr Lall has arrived at the same conclusions which 
I have reached in mv own thinking The Bntish concept of 
the civil service neutrality is a logical outcome of the political 
framework within which the Bnttsli civil service has grown 
ind developed During the la<t century, the major issue that 
divided the Liberal Party and the Conservative Party in 
Fngland was free trade. The civil servant was supposed to 
keep his hands oil such party issues Attitudes have, however, 
changed a lot Some sort of State intervention is now accepted 
by all, whether it be the Conservative Party, the Labour Party, 
the ordmary atizen or the civil servant 

In India we arc in a stage where future development 
depends upon the acceptance of certain basic assumptions and 
on intelligent, prompt and quick action IVhat is the civil 
servant to do in such a context’ Naturally he cannot be a 
partisan of anv one party But must he be inactive and without 
any views of his own on basic matters’ He will not be happy 
to be so nor will anybody be happy if he is so 

I have been wondering how far at our school for the 
training of the IAS probationers, the trainees w ere being 
taught to apply their minds in a positive way towards the 
consideration of certain basic thuigs for which we stand 
Certain basic issues emerged out of our vtruggle for freedom, 
and we should give the probalioncia the background of these 
issues to enable them to understand uitclligently the current 
problems of the country I am not in favour of too much 
conditionmg of the mind We must avoid any extreme effort 
to condition the individuals as they do in some communist 
countries, and also in some other countries which are not 
communist Too much of it docs not quite fit in with the 
democratic process We must take care not to cramp pliability 
and individuality There are ceitain major problems which 
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tions. But the 5vay it is being displayed pompously is not only 
not right but wholly wrong. I can understand that a civil 
servant should obviously be above party politics. I also fully 
understand that he must, as far as possible, be a detached, 
objccti\e person, considering problems in a detached and 
objective %vay, and tendering advice for accurate action. 
During British times there was a definite pattern of govern- 
ment which the British had laid down. Neutrality meant keep- 
ing oneself strictly within the lines of the pattern of govern- 
ment. Going outside it was tantamount to lack of neutrality. 
Neutrality thus, in fact, meant extreme partisanship. W'hat 
was called neutrality svas full acceptance of what the British 
Government had laid down, within the four corners of which 
the civil servant ^vas to function. If a person raised his voice 
against the established pattern, he was supposed to be 
an anarchist. That a civil servant had to function within 
a prescribed framework is understandable. Why call it 
neutrality? 


In a period of dynamic growth, we want as civil servants 
persons with minds, with vision and \vith a desire to achieve. 
^Vc want penons who have initiathe for doing a .job and 
tvho can think how to do it. Can a person be neutral about 
the basic thing which the State stands for, namely a socialist 
pattern of society? Can a civil servant adequately perform 
funcuom relating to the altairunent of a socialist pattern of 
society if he is entirely opposed to that concepUon? He might, 
to some extent, but not with any enthusiasm. If he is opposed 
to the very growth in that direction, he is a drag on it. 

. gain, our Parliament has often expressed itself against 
" wr called a communal approach to political 

problems. The Govemraent is opposed to it. It is a point of 
net, whteh either t.e hate or do not have. Neutrality has 
no meaning m this context. 


Under a democratic form of govemment, different 
political parties come into potver at different times, and I can 
imdcrstand t^t the civU servant should not be partial to any 
pa j. ut he cannot be neutral about the basic issues. 
1 am not quite conversant with how the civil servants in 
Bmain adapted themselves to the advent of the Labour 
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Go\crmnci)t I happened to be m Britain about that time 
and I heard the bitterest complaint from the Labour leaders 
about the attitude of the civil service I remember mth what 
extreme feeling Prof Harold Laski s}>ok.e to me about it 

The writer of the article on ‘ Cml Service Neutrality” says 
that the avil service in Britain is a model It is an excellent 
service, but this fact is seldom mentioned openly in that 
country Mr Lall has amvcd at the same conclusions which 
I have reached in mv own thinking The Bntish concept of 
the cull service neutrality is a logical outcome of the political 
framework within which the Bntisli cnil service has grown 
ind developed During the li<t century, the major issue that 
divided the Liberal Party nid the Conservative Party in 
Pngland was free trade Tlic civil servant was supposed to 
keep his hands off such party issues \ttitudcs have, however 
changed a lot Some sort of State intervention is now accepted 
by all whether it be the Conscrvitivc Party, the Labour Party, 
the ordmary atizen or the civil servant 

In India we are m a stage where future development 
depends upon the acceptance of certain basic assumptions and 
on mtclligent, prompt and quick action What is the civ I 
servant to do in «uch a context^ Naturally he cannot be a 
partisan of any one party But must he be inictuc and without 
any views of his own on basic matters’ He will not be happy 
to be so nor will anybody be happy if he is so 

I have been wondering how far at our school for the 
irainmg of the IAS probationers, the trainees w ere being 
taught to apply their minds in a positive way towards the 
consideration of certain basic things for which we stand 
Certam basic issues emerged out of our struggle for freedom, 
and we should give the probationers the background of these 
issues to enable them to understand intelligently the current 
problems of the country I am not in favour of too much 
conditioning of the mind ^Ve must avoid any extreme effort 
to condition the individuals as they do in some communist 
countries, and also in some other countnes which arc not 
communist Too much of it does not quite fit m with the 
democratic process We must take care not to cramp pliability 
and individuality There arc certain major problems which 
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the country faces today; and whether )ou hold a socialist view 
of life or a co-operative view of life or have a communal or 
an anti-communal outlook, you cannot be neutral to their 
solution. 

I venture to re-emphasize two other important aspects 
of the problem. One is that in the modem age the success 
of the public servant depend^ in addition to ability, efficiency 
and integrity, upon his capacity to co-operate tvith the public. 
If he does not have tliis capacity, his efficiency is not of much 
use. His success in his job depends on the extent to tvhich he 
can evoke public co-operation. The second aspect, to ^vhich 
we arc at present directing our minds, is related to the training 
of the public servants initially in such a %vay as to avoid their 
developing an uory-tower attitude in their careers. 


THE PRESIDENTS PROCLAMATION ON KERALA 


I SHALL ENDEAVOUR to thc bcst of my ability to avoid the 
present excitement that comes from Kerala and to adhere to 
certain baac considerations which we have to keep in vietv. 

Mr. Dange, tvho spoke for a fairly considerable time, tvith 
his usual fluency and ability, said many things. But I wondered 
how he coiUd say so much with such little content. There ^vcrc 
long disqwitions about democracy, about conspiracies, and 
about various other matters, but not much about the points 
at issue. His 5vhoIe argument was of a deep-laid conspiracy 
to put an end to the Kerala Government. 

The word “democracy” has been used a great deal here 
on every side of the House, more especially on the opposite 
side. Mr. Dangc accused us of being — I forget his words — 
the murderers of democracy. A story comes to my mind of an 
^ortimatc young man who lulled his father and mother. 
When he was hauled up before the court he asked for clemency 
on the ground of being an oiphan. 


f .K speech in 1*1 Sabha dosing debate on the reioJut 


eWngappwJ 



THE TRESIDENTS PROCLAMATIOV ON KERALA 


Mr Dangc referred to the disquiet among vanous people 
in India, including the members of the Congress Party, about 
the step talcn in Kerala He was perfectly nght m mention- 
ing this fact The Congress Party of Parliament met for three 
long sessions confidentially to consider this matter ivhcn 
people spole frankly and fully without any inhibitions, as they 
should Why’ Because the Congress Party, bemg wedded to 
democracy and constitutional procedures and havmg been 
conditioned by them, was anxious to understand why some- 
thmg was done ivhich was cnticizcd as bemg undemocratic. 
It shows the texture of the Congress Party Even when its own 
Government adopted a step of this kind, it did not take it 
for granted It wanted to argue It wanted to cnticize It 
wanted to get at all the facts .and then to decide 

We foimd in those long discussions for three evenings 
that, broadly speaUng, people who knew about what had 
happened m Kerala— and many of them had gone there — 
were of one opmion Some people who had not been theie 
perhaps did not know all the facts and were among the ongmal 
doubters But as the facts came out during these long talks, 
there was no doubter left, so far as I know 

Mr Gopalan, towards the end of his address, laid some 
stress on repudiating a remark which had been made that 
even the leaders of the Communist Party at that juncture 
wanted mtervention He referred to a visit which he and 
Mr Ajoy Ghosh paid to me about three or four days before 
the Proclamation of the President There are no secrets 
mvolved m it, but I v\ouId not have mentioned it if that had 
not been referred to I stated in public later, lest there should 
be any misapprehension, that the Chief Minister of Kerala 
did not ask us to mtervene Obviously not Mr Ajoy Ghosli 
and Mr Gopalan did not m so-many words ask us to intervene 
But I say definitely that they left the impression upon me that 
nothing would be more wdcome to them than intervention 
In fact Afr Ajoy Ghosh and Jfr Gopalan referred to 
the threat which was made by the Vimochana Samara Samiti 
that they would go on the 9tli August to the Secretariat with 
a large crowd of people and try to capture it Naturally I 
thought this was a highly improper thmg to do But I was 
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asked in effect: >ou must stop not only that, but practically 
this movement ; or else, the sooner you act the better. It uas 
quite beyond my capacity to stop this tremendous movement 
at that stage or earlier. I could, if our Government felt 
inclined, meet that type of mwement with the coercKc 
apparatus of the go\’emmcnt. But I kne^v that no word of 
mine would suddenly stop that movement at the stage it had 
reached. They too loiew it very' well. Therefore, the impres- 
sion left on my mind was that the sooner this Proclamation 
svas issued the better. 

May I also say that when this Proclamation came out, 
there was a fair amount of disquiet in the minds of many of 
my colleagues in the Congress Party, but there tvas great relief 
among members of the Communist Party? I do not mean to 
say that they wanted Central intervention all along. But I do 
wy that a situation had aiisen which it was becoming exceed- 
ingly difficult for them to face. They uerc in a great difficulty. 
I can quite appreciate that difficulty, because any government 
would have been in that difficulty if it had arrived at that 
stage. And there was no way out of it except through Central 
intervention. The alternative was for the State Government 
to face the situation and the consequences which flow front 
extensive damage done, lives lost, and the ill-will raised 
among the people svhich, as reasonable politicians, they did 
not like. The actual svewds used, to my recollection, were: “If 
you cannot stop all this, the sooner you act the better.” 

^IR. A. K. Gopalan: The actual words were: “Can 
you tell us what is the decision you have taken? Arc you going 
m inte^'cnc?” ^Ve wanted to know the decision taken by the 
Central Govcnimcnt. 

The Prime Minister: What the hon. Member said also 
^ words used, not exclusively. My reply’, as he has 
a rca y stated, ivas that we had not come to a final decision, 
but everything was driving us in that direction. 

do submit that round about the time when this Pro- 
clamation was issued, we had arrived at a stage when there 
was no other way out except a holocaust or disaster on a big 
scale in Kerala. This was the view not only of a laige number 
0 ot er people; many of our Communist friends had arrived 
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It the wmc coiicluilon, not uilluigly, but b> the compulsion 
of cxents There wis MriutI unanimity th^t the Proclamation 
should be issued 

We arc accused of some kind of u deep laid conspirac) 
to get others to do things which nouJd bring about a Mtua- 
tion to enable us to act m this way The conspiracy goes back 
to within 48 houi^ of the Kerala Goscnimcni coming into 
power, when, according to Mr S A Dangc, Mr Shnmaii 
Narajan went to Keiala and gave out his opinion that there 
was insecunty and that law and order were m danger there. 
Mr S A Dange is not quite correct about tJiat. Mr Shrunan 
Narayan went thcic because of a previous engagement to 
attend a meeting of the Kerala Pradesh Congress Committee 
He did not make those remarks then He made some such 
remarks five or six months latei 

On the first occasion, what Mr Shrunan Narayan 
referred to were the large scale releases of persons convicted 
of murder, etc, \shich had taken place He said that the 
releases of such persons vvcrc causing a good deal of apprehen 
sion live or sa months later, he went again to Kerala and 
then he said that there vvas a widespread feelmg of insecurity 
As a matter of fact, some time last year, I also ventured to 
say that it had come to my knowledge that there was a 
feeling of insccuni) among the people in Kerala There was 
no doubt about tliat Many people felt that way That was 
a widespread and growing opuuon 

The House knows that last year the matter came up here 
on the motion of a Member from the Opposition and the 
Government’s attitude was not to encourage a discussion of 
It m the House It faded out Not that we were not getting 
disquieting reports about the various happenings in Kerala 
The Home Minister’s personal file is full of letters from the 
Governor and of letters to and from the Chief Minister The 
Chief Minister asked why a wamuig was not issued under 
some Article of the Constitution before the Proclamation As 
a matter of fact, many times fncndly letters were sent pointing 
out something which could be done Sometimes the sugges 
tions were accepted by the Chief Minister, sometimes not 
Things went on 
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We were disturbed. But the idea or the conception of 
intervention never came into our mind. We had not thought 
of it. 

Two or three months ago^ while in Ooty, I read in the 
papers, and got some broad reports, about frictions in Kerala. 
But I had no idea of how far the situation had dcveloped- 
Thc first intimation I got about the nc\v situation in Kerala 
was from a hlinister of the Kerala Government. I realized 
from his words how serious the situation svas. I remember 
some rather odd words he used. He said, “We have been 
used, in the past years, to what we call the 'Nehru cro3vds’, 
uhich attracted so many people, but now we see the Opposi- 
tion bringing such crowds on us. This is amazing; this is 
surprinng . That remark and a number of other things which 
he told me impressed me that something unusual was happen- 
mg in Kerala and I had not realized it. Later, other facts 
and impressions came to me from other sources. 

Mr. Mannath Padmanabban had announced or 
threatened to conduct picketing of schools or to stop the open- 
ing of schools by picketing and in other ivays. This was the 
sole issue which came up before us; some Congressmen had 
come to us with the issue. We said the counc ^vas utterly and 
absolutely svrong. That svas the advice that we gave. 

>Vc began to realize, however, that whatever advice we 
might or might not give, e%'cnts in Kerala iverc gradually 
gettmg bc>ond any reasonable advice. It was then that, 
«mmg do^ from Ooty or from Coimbatore, I issued a state- 
fi i!^ T ^ ® upsurge. That was the 

first time that I used the word. ^ ^ ^ 

surprise that the upsurge was 
nrohih^cH Congressmen in Kerala were 
miffht h pi<d:eting schools. Individual Congressmen 

S U officially they did not do it 

S six pe^ns perfonn- 

■ approve of government ofBces. We did not 

us we were ^ ^ matter later came up before 

cntaneled difficulty, because some people had got 

^tangled, and the movement was growing bigger and bigger. 
^Ve were very anxiom ,o eheck the moveientfS f“as JL. 
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action and such aspects were concerned, by a progressive 
limitation because we realized that a command to the cfTcct 
‘Don’t do It’ would hai-c no effect m those circumstances. If 
you remember, the resolution of the Congress Parliamentary 
Board contamed a fairly strong aindcmnation of picketing of 
schools, buses etc. and m fact of all direct action of any kind 
But considcnng the situation as it was, there was a proviso 
We said ‘Get out of this entanglement; the most you can 
do for the present is to cany on your token picketing and 
then withdraw’ We wanted Congressmen to get out of it 
completely and to influence others also to do so They could, 
if they liked, have any other demonstrations, pubhc mectmgs 
and like tlungs Speaking for myself, as I stated previously, 
I tvas against all this direct action ^Vlth all deference to 
e\crybody concerned, I may say that there ^vas no tatyagraka 
m Kerala, because 1 have seldom seen any place so thick with 
hatred and incipient violence It was a ease of thick walls 
of group hatred cvery'^vhcrc. 

Mr A K. Gopalan referred to my going to Kerala 1 had 
vaguely thought of going to Kerala earlier But the Chief 
Minister said publicly that for the mement he was not anxious 
that 1 should go there So 1 did not dcade on the question 
of my going then Later m the month he wrote to me that 
he would like me to go there. I went there, for three days 

Mr A K Gopalan referred to an organized demonstra- 
tion when I went there Of course, it was an organized 
demonstration But organized demonstrations are of vanous 
types, sizes, tcmpcis, etc and to some extent I judge by them 
I could realize that it was conceivable that a nval demonstra- 
tion could also be oiganized, if not on that scal^ but big 
enough I spent those three days there, talking to hundreds 
of people I met them m groups and as mdividuals I had 
long talks with the Ministers of the Kerala Government But 
more than holding those talks, I was trymg to sense the public 
and the public events, meetings, crowds and demonstrations 
The impression grew upon me that the situation m Kerala 
was much worse than what I had thought it was There was 
absolutely no meeting ground left bet^veen the rival groups, 
big or small, and the bitterness and hatred and anger towards 
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each other was prodigious. I was amazed. I criticized direct 
action wherever I spoke, but the problem before me \vas not 
to give a philosophical opinion but hou- to deal -.vith a 
particularly difficult situation. 

In regard to the Education Act, I suggested the holding 
of talks which might do some good. But the Education Act 
had long ceased to be the central issue. Therefore I suggested 
to the Chief Minister and the other Ministers of the Kerala 
Government that their only way out was a general election, 
not Central intcr\ ention, but an election for by them. 

I saw no alternative. It was a hysterical situation. Everybody 
was in a state of hj-stcria. There was hysteria, anger and 
hatred and the breaking out of violence. I was aiming at 
some disengagement. After I came back here, on two or 
three occasions I repeated the suggestion in a press conference 
or in a letter to the Chief Minister and in various other ways. 

There were two alternative courses open. One was to try 
to crush the agitation by coercive methods. I did not think 
It was feasible; the cost would have been frightful and the 
Mnsequcnces would have been even more frightful. The 
Kerala Ministen said that if dm was done, the ivhole move- 
ment would fade aivay. I think they were quite wrong, at that 
stage of the movement anynvay. The other alteniati%-e ivas for 
the agitation to continue, which also was terrible, because 
goverament, as it was, became impossible, 

. 1 , ^ outlet except some disengagement and I 

T disengagement was elections, 

p point out that elections did not mean 

President, al ProcUmation at all. It would have been .note 
or on the Govenmtenfs initiative, an advantage to them . 

wire “'■">* 0"“ 

the ^ possibility of their accepting 

Proclamation and 

this roiee " Vir 1>»VC considered 

I • ’°"S- And they came to the 

blame heS Sr »e able to 

ame the Centml Govermnem. I presume their thinking was: 
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\\c %m 1I stick to the end Ihc thing will come Then wr 
can hold the banner of democraev against the Central 
Covemment 

It has been repeatedly said that under Articles 351, 353 
or 355 of the Constitution, we should have helped the htate 
Ooicmmcnt It is not quite clear to me what is meant b> 
that nicn before the President’s Proclamation I put it straight 
to the Chief Minister what kind of help he expected from u$ 
He nc\cr asked for any kind of help which we did not give 
He said ‘AVc are thinking m terms of moral help and not 
ph>sical help m the scn«e that we should ha\c condemned 
the mmement much more strongly than we did I did 
condemn it I did not condemn the expression of the people’s 
will I condemned the form of the movcmait because m m> 
opinion a mo\cmeni which was full of anger and hatred could 
not be called satyagraha 

Just after a tear of the coming into power of the 
Communist Gotemment in Kerala, the Chief Minister 
delivered a speech which attracted a good deal of attention 
at the time The speech was mtcrcsiing, in the sense of 
levealing the working of the mind behind it I have got a 
note about the speech ‘The Chief Minister of Kerala warned 
the Opposition panics that if they jointly tried to oust the 
Communist Kerala Govcmnicnt, it would divide the people 
into two camps and create disruption m the country This, 
Mr Namboodinpad felt, would inevitably lead to a situation 
in w hich the two contending groups would be forced to embark 
on a policy of mutual aiirihilation leading to a national 
tragedy It was a similar situation, he added, that led to the 
piotracted civil war m China’ 

This speech was delivered on the 31st May, 1958, more 
than a year ago I attached leallyno importance at that time to 
the CIV il war part of the speech and to his thinking of c\ cry body 
else combining against hi> Government This attitude of the 
Communist Patty and its suppoiters being one group against 
everybody else, the selected and the elect facing the others 
who have the presumption to come together to oppose them, 
IS a line of thinking which seems to be slightly odd 

The fact is that in Kerala a situation arose when not 
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only all the Opposition groups but the people, ^vho belong 
to no groups, joined together against the Government and 
th^ supporters. And in a sense, ^vc had the very situation 
which the Chief Minister Iiad referred to, namely ttvo 
conten mg groups facing each other. This situation was, in 
Sometimes even leading members of one group 
ta. e m amaiing terms of anmhilating the other group as 
It It was conceivable or at all possible. But it showed to what 
extent the feelings had gone. 

\Vhcn I met some members of the Kerala Government 
‘How is it that you have managoi to have 
every y against you? — ^meaning all parties outside )’Our 
group an your supporters including even some people who 
^emselves Marxists or Revolutionary Marxists or 
oci ists. y what alchemy have you made all these people 
>ow opponents. I said this was an astonishing failure on their 
tMni, referring to the governmental measures. I do not 
mink they gave me an adequate answer. I do not think it 
communal institutions, 
people abused and 

such a« tv, * present instance the non-political groups, 

wanted to put in an 
wl which, aecorftog to him, 

niade on the 

some truth tn rh t ' statements had probably 

I found some ^ enquire into every one of them. 

the MherTde A ^ ^ “ 

have been comto/ITaS ""=s>gK, telegrams and letters 
Others. Onlvtu-n^ »i, attacks by Communists on the 
know in Kerala a'r * oldest persons I 

29 years ago atTrichf"'^!^'* coUcague with \vhom I stayed 
out of hU car by pcopfc Namboodiripad, was pulled 

He was eoinp tr. j o "ho are desenbed as Communists, 
or coming back tro ™h dependence Day 

rescued and * 'i givai a thrashing. He was 

oscued and taken to a hospital and he is stiU in Lpital. I 
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want )ou to visualize this picture in Kerala, of tremendous 
anger, hatred, discontent It was polanzation of two groups 
Here was not only a tendency to use knives but the actual 
use of kmves It was a situation of grave danger It ivas not 
a question of crowds Because of this we felt that something 
should be done to stop it, and we took tins action VVe advised 
the Prcsidait, rather, to take this action We might as well 
have waited because every day that we waited would have 
made the justification of that action greater But that would 
not have been proper That would have been at the cost of 
the people of Kerala and at the cost of greater bitterness and 
conflict 

Ever smee this action was taken, the situation has been 
infinitely better I do not suggest that there is complete peace 
all over Kerala But, broadly speaking, the people have 
quietened down and they arc getting out of the ternfle 
condition which they arc in 

I do not dunk that this is the time or occasion for us to 
discuss communism or Marxism or even the wider implications 
of the communist parties m the world or even the Party here 
I dunk that what may be called communist theory is rather 
out of date Mr Dange said that he objected to bemg told 
that he, meanmg a Communist, had no roots in this country 
That charge, not referring to any particular mdividual, has 
a very great deal of relevance to the group That is the basic 
difficulty ^Ve may agree with the economic theory or we 
may not agree with it We may vary it as even communist 
counlnes arc varymg it — but not the Communists outside the 
communist countries Not having roots is a dangerous thmg 
Not havmg roots, one’s power is not easily used for the basic 
task of construction It is used for destruction This applies 
not to India only but to other countnes It is only on the roots, 
cultural national or basic, that we may add anything from 
outside. 

Those of us who are mterested m history have read about 
crusading religions full of vitality and of a desire to conquer 
and convert the whole worid These rehgions showed 
considerable results, but they gradually toned down The 
world still remains multi religious, no smgle religion has 
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Foimerly in India the maharajas and their people were 
divided into water-tight compartments but now the distinction 
behveen the rulers and the ruled has been removed. 
Nevertheless sometimes our officers consider themselves to be 
meters. I hope that your presidents, Sarpanches and other 
officers not function in that way. An officer who becomes 
overbearing and employs bureaucratic methods tvill not be 
able to win the co-operation of the people. A good officer 
works lA a spirit of equality. It is only then that he can train 
offiers. You should work in mutual co-operation. In political 
e weryone h^^ a vote; in economic matters ever^’onc has 
^ opportunities; In our panchayats also everyone should 
be considered equal; there should be no distinction behveen 
man and woman, high and low. We have to march ahead 
m a spint of unity and brotherhood and with faith in our 

work anH 


It you ffiuch from your 
detmmnauon aud get involved in mutua! quarrela and petty 
facnoM, jou will not be able to aucceed In your mission. You 
Rajasthan, and it ivffl be a great 

th?t v™ UmT able to say with pride 

that you laid the solid foundations of democracy. 


FORMATION OF MAHARASHTRA AND GUJARAT 

YTo™ '“‘a ’■"* I ™ elad to join you in 

the ^'>“''1 uL thlnh of 

in tS^Sr^ioT^™ “ 

wc h« “b™ 1 "“huuuhtra. For some time past 
namely how to ^ attention to a larger problem, 

regard to our frontier Tv^ha"''^' 

speak of secewifrn r.( ' *5, amongst us persons who 

_ secession of pans of India. And the ptoHem of Goa 

From speech in Hindi at a bu1J«. 


Bombay, May 1, 1960 
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remains although the problem of Pondicherry has more or 
less been solved 

While you arc happy at the formation of Maharashtra, 
you have to remember that jou live m a umted India The 
rcsponsibihty for India’s well bemg and defence rests on you, 
as on others As long as our country docs not get rid of poverty 
and docs not progress, it can Iiardly be strong m its own 
defence Economic programmes arc important, but ultimately 
the country’s progress depends on the devotion, hard work 
and trammg of the men and women who live m it Above 
all, it depends on how we cast away our dilTcrcnccs and work 
in unity to reach our objective 

A new State has been formed and Maharashtra is a 
beautiful State But m one part of this beautiful State there 
IS a httle sadness amidst the rcjoiang, and 1 am sorry to hear 
about It I refer to Vidarbha, which has taken a gallant part 
m our struggle for independence On a day when all are 
rejoicing, the people of Vidarbha cling to their doubts and 
reservations It is for the people of Maharashtra to remove 
their doubts and anxieties The people of Vidarbha have also 
to work for the prosperity of umted Maharashtra, and I appeal 
to them to do so 

The proper way to celebrate a good day is to make 
a good resolution for the future The resolution which 
you can make is to carry our country forward at a bnsk 
pace This is not the occasion to exaggerate our petty quarrels 
or to get entangled m small problems We had made 
resolutions during the struggle for our freedom and the 
people of India ha\ e largely lived up to those resolutions The 
problems now before us arc no less important I referred 
earlier to the problem m regard to our frontiers However, the 
big struggle which we have to wage lies within ourselves 
Every person m India has to fight the battle within hunself 
or herself against one’s weaknesses We have to breathe a new 
spint into India and create a new atmosphere helpful to our 
progress 

After a long time, maybe two hundred years or so, 
a portion of the Presidency of Bombay is separating mto 
Maharashtra and Gujarat The httle trouble that had ansen 
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and the little pain that it caused should be forgotten, 
^faharashtra and Gujarat have been neighbours for thousands 
of >cars. Both are parts of India. At this time when the two 
arc becoming separate entities, I uould like to remind )0U 
that the separation is taking place in an atmosphere of mutual 
co-operation. This is as it should be, and the two States should 
alwa>s be friendly. 

This principle is all the more important in the case of the 
city of Bombay. The city of Bombay is the capital of 
Maharashtra, but it is much more. It is India’s western 
metropolis, so to speak, and is a portion of the whole of India. 
People from all over the country have come here and ha\c 
added to its importance by their hard ttork. llahaiashtra had 
a hand in its growth, but the othcis also had their share. It 
IS notr like a prden of a myriad flowers. 

I would like you amidst this rejoidng to contemplate on 
what you should do to sene Maharashtra. Serving 
. laharashtra is not different from serving India. On this 
auspicious day, )ou have to resolve that you will go fonsard 
and uin the war against poverty in which we arc engaged. 

1 hat tvill be the greatest service >-ou can render to Maharashtra 
and to India. 


the call of duty 

WUCII HAS BEE.v said about the proposed general strike by 

iri, ""'’'‘’I'’” »f Iltc Central Government in 

\arious activiUes. 

>***crests, the safety and the 
Therefore concerned, no argument can outweigh them, 

in anv der\' ^ Government was ^vro^g 

hapoLed r "I ' "““"S 

wWch mav rift ^ such a general strike 

whtch may well deal a daugemu, blow to our country. 


broadcast to the 


from AU India Radio. Delhi. July 7, I960 
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flunk, of It Our soldiers stand m the high mountains, 
braving the elements and human dangers, defendmg India s 
borders Arc we to stop sending food and supphes to them^ 
That would be the result of a successful strike Are we to stop 
movements of foodgrams across our country to places where 
they arc needed’ ^Vould that be a service to our people’ Are 
we to stop or delay the movement of coal and many other 
articles which arc necessary for the functioning of our 
industry and c\ cn of our agnculture’ How can any 
argument justif) this attack on our people and our country 
IS a whole’ 

The other day the draft of the Third Five Year Plan was 
issued for public comment The Plan aims high and 
demands the utmost effort of all our people so that we may 
emerge from the valley of the shadow of poverty to the bnght 
sunlight of welfare Is the response to this to be to sabotage 
this whole effort and to delay mdehnitcly the realization of our 
dream’ 

A general strike of this kind can never be justified The 
proposed stnke is not a normal industnal dispute but something 
different in quality and different in intent The success of it 
would bring no betterment for anybody but only chaotic 
conditions Onl) those who vvant to bring about these 
conditions m the country and thus to delay any progress m 
the foreseeable future can welcome it 

What ire the reasons advanced for such a strike and 
w hat arc the demands made’ The pnncipal demands arc for 
a minimum wage which may go up to Rs 125 and a linking of 
the dearness allowance with the pnee index 

A high powered Pay Commission under the chairman 
ship of an eminent judge of the Supreme Court was appomted 
and they considered these matters at great length It would 
in any event have been unbecoming for the Government or for 
anyone to discard the recommendations of this Pay Com 
mission We have accepted them or their mam recommenda 
tions which have a finanaal bearing 

^-^ACcordmg to the Pay Commissions advice the mmi 
mum wage has been raised by Rs 10 to Rs 80 and many 
other benefits have also been conferred m regard to annual 
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increments, etc. The acceptance of these recommendations of 
the Pay Commission is going to add Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 crorcs 
a )ear to the Central Government’s expenditure. If we were 
to accept the demands being made upon us now, this uxtuld 
mean an additional 80 to possibly 100 crorcs of rupees per 
annum. Besides it tvouid incsitably have repercussions on 
emp oyccs of the State Govemments whose salaries and emolu- 
ments compare unfavourably with those of Central Govcni- 
mait employees. In cflect, therefore, the additional expendi- 
ture might well be Rs. 150 ciorcs per annum apart from what 
we have already agreed to. In the Five Year Plan, this 
tvould mean about Rs. 700 crores or more. 

We recognize fully that the Govenunent must be a good 
employer and that our employees must be given a fair deal 
and condiuons of life which enable them to work effectively 
^ Y' 'Vc have tried our best to ensure this and we 

Shall go on doing so m the future. Ultimately, however, what 
we can afford depends on the expansion of our economy and 
the growth of our production and wealth. It depends on the 
our Fivfl rc.ason that we draw up 

Cn ^ which will bring increasing welfare to the 

Govcmmmts anployea as well as ,o U.c people at large. 

a™”'". ■h'/ 

the em'T ** (’' H’ ?' "““""'‘y at large. So indeed, have 
andTae for they are not merely salary 

the^hVh priciest oi being engaged in 

he tgh task of buJdkg a new India, ney have m h^k apon 

'*■'>' fo consider their o»n 
momLtTh t”' 'u' »' foe 'foefo country. The 

™d S *2;r i foT'>''“ fo»n> the met of the eounto- 

bSefe IT : “T ■’"*>' immediate 

ttcLSZ Th '.T sromh. they have 

to themselves. “'•“■erdy done injury 

is irri^Thl’e‘'’TT T "fo' P'ePe^" for general strike 
TS, T, T " "“y "-cU let loose forces which 

Itae wlSrTZ“'>' fo?” “fo;"- More particrrlarly, at this 
stand how anv ° crucial problems, I cannot under- 
stand how any person can lightly think of a step of this kind. 
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for It IS a step not for construction or progress, but one tvhich 
can only lead to destructive forces being let loose 

We have already accepted the major recommendations 
of the Pay Commission, and uc arc prepared to accept a 
number of other recommendations which will be of consider- 
able help to Government emplo>ces, m regard to gratuities, 
leav e, travel concessions, house rent and other matters Indeed, 
we arc prepared to give favourable consideration to any of 
the Commission’s recommendations involving financial con 
sequences We arc also anxious that there should be a proper 
method for the unplementation of the decisions made, and that 
arrangements should be made for joint consultation and 
negotiation between representatives of the Government and 
employees m regard to implementation 

The Government is anxious to give a fair deal to its 
emplo}ces and to confer with and consult them through 
appropnate machinery But I thmk that the proposal of strike 
m regard to services which are of essential importance to the 
public IS wholly out of date and improper The Government 
and its employees are the servants of the pubbe, and none of 
us has a nght to inconvenience or do harm to the great public 
whom we arc supposed to save Therefore, we should devise 
adequate machinery for the quick and satisfactory settlement 
of any disputes that may arise from time to time, and not rely 
on these out of date methods of strike or lock out 

I appeal to you, therefore, to look at this broad picture 
of our great country m travail, trying with all its might to 
march forw ard to prospenty Do not do anythmg which might 
come m the way of this great adventure And remember 
always those countrymen of ours who stand as sentmels on 
those high mountain peaks, relying on us here to back them 
up and to give them all the help and support that we can 
Let us adopt methods of peaceful consultations to settle such 
problems as may arise 
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Question: have you any comments about the President’s 
suggestion to the Law Institute that the Constitution is 
not ve^ as to whether he is bound by the advice of the 
Council of Ministers? 

The Prlme IIinistek : Firet of all, it is embarrassing for 
me to tiiscuss the President. But sinec the matter has been 
T asking me, let me say that 

... ^ ^ President himself attached much value 

Ass >ou look up the reports of the Constituent 

^emUy. jou will find our President, who was the President 
of the Constituent Assembly, had himself discussed this matter 
at some length and given his opinion on it, even then. 

stltinSnol^l'”'!; President is the con- 

swutional head. Was the speech made with the advice of 

Imno, , Dons the Council of Ifinisteis 

propKc to accept responsibility for the speech? 

as a ennssw”' President has alwap acted 

n aces fd • 'T ‘ fonntions in many 

sS on V '7 “ "“'“ro of a formal 

forho?!, ' ‘ oocaston, the Government is responsible 

arthi "=““■^'‘1' <i'PO"<i on his own judgment.^ far 

"i of'!""' *■“ "o dM know any- 

thing about it tUI it was delivered. 

and exercise the same power 

question ^ Governors have raised this 

conference of Govcm°ors“'""''"'^ 

thinsi \vhi^**u*n ^ tot catch me up if I say some- 

Govemors ha ° ccnTcct. Under our Constitution, the 
con^tZL^f h" T authority whatever. They arc 

iraU oSi approaches. 

IwthlTirhf -td he can, 

affect people's r^bdf ' 

matt<*r wift. .1 r-t.' p Governors can by discussing a 

with the Chief Minister and Ministers possibly make 

Suiemenl >< prea cenlett«c. N«r DUhi. Dtcen.bcr 15. 1960 
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a diflercncc But they cannot overrule anything that the 
Government wants to do 

Question Since some doubts have been expressed about 
the interpretation of the particular Article of the Constitu 
non would >ou like to make the micntion clear through an 
amcndmaii of the Article^ I am referring to the Article deal 
ng with advice 

The Prime Minister 1 do not think so We have been 
functioning now for ten years and more We have modelled 
our Constitution on the pailiamentary system and not on what 
IS called the prcsidciiiial system although we have copied or 
rather adapted many pimisions of the US Constitution 
because ours is a federal Constitution Essentially our Con 
stitution is based on the U K parliamentary model That is 
the basic ihmg In fact it is slated that wherever it docs not 
expressly say anvthing vve should follow the practice of the 
House of Commons m the U K 

Question Do you think that under the Indian Cons 
titution the President is like the British Crown’ 

The Prime Minister I hope not If I may say so with 
all respect to the British Crown — and the British Sovereign is 
coming to India as our guest— my answer to the question is, 
politically Ves and constitutionally Yes but not m the 
sense of the courtly atmosphere that surrounds the British 
Grown 


FU>CnONS OF NEyvSPAPERS 

W HAT DOES A democratic government want from a news 
paper’ I think normally a government likes or should 
like criticism from a newspaper It docs not matter how hard 
\he civWtisnv is ptwided rt is free Itokv mahte and \U vnU 
Cnticism is a necessary thing Criticism to be worth while 
must have depth 

From (perch at the All Ind a New paper Ed to i Cooference New Delh 
F b uary 25 1961 
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Q uestion : have you any coinjjicnts about the President’s 
suggestion to the Law Imtitutc that the Constitution is 
not very clear as to s\hcthcr he is bound by the advice of the 
Council of Ministers? 

Tun Prime Minister: First of all, it is embarrassing for 
me to discuss the President. But since the matter has been 
discussed so mucli and since you arc asking me, let me say that 
1 rather doubt if the Ptesldcni lumsciC attached much value 
to thb point. If you look up the reports of the Constituent 
/Vsscmbly, you will find our Presidau, who was the President 
of the Constituent ^Nsscmbly, had himself dhemsed this matter 
at some length and given tus opinion on it, cs'cn then. 

Question: You have said that the President u the con* 
stitutional head. Was the speech made with the advice of 
the Council of Ministers? Docs the Council of Ministen 
propose to accept responsibility for the spccclt? 

Tub Prime Minister: The President has always acted 
as a constitutional head. The President functions In many 
places, and if there is anything hi the nature of a formal 
speech on a formal occasion, the Government is responsible 
for it. Others naturally depend on his own judgment. So far 
as this particular spiccch was concerned, we did not know any- 
thing about it till it was delivered. 

Question: Do the Governors c.xcrclsc the same power 
and position as the President? Tlic Co\cmors have raised this 
question of getting or exercising more powers at the recent 
conference of Governors. 

The Prime Minister: Do not catch me up if I say some- 
thing which is not quite correct. Under our Constitution, the 
Governors have no executive authority whatever. They arc 
constitutional heads. Of course, all these arc legal approaches. 
In all positions of authority the person counts and he can, 
without the slightest deviation from the strict letter of the law’, 
affect people's minds. Tlic Governors can by discussing a 
matter with the Chief Minister and Ministers possibly make 


Statement at preta confeteocc. New Delhi, December IS, >960 
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a difTcrcncc But they cannot overrule anything that the 
GovemmaU uants to do 

Question Since some doubts have been expressed about 
the interpretation of die particular Article of the Constitu* 
tion would you like to make the intention clear through an 
amendment of the Article^ I am referring to the Article deal* 
mg With advice 

The Prime Minister I do not think so We have been 
functioning now for ten years and more We have modelled 
our Constitution on the piiliameiitary system and not on what 
is called the presidential system, although we have copied or 
rather adapted many provisions of the US Constitution 
because ours is a federal Constitution Essovtially our Con 
stitution IS based on the U K parliamentary model That is 
the baste thing In fact, it is stated that wherever it does not 
expressly say anvthing, we should follow the practice of the 
House of Commons in the U K 

Question Do you think that under the Indian Cons 
titution, the President is like the British Crown’ 

The Prime Minister I hope not If I may say so with 
all respect to the British Crown — and the British Sovereign is 
coming to India as our guest— my answer to the question is, 
politically ‘ Yes ’« and consutuuonally Yes”, but not m the 
sense of the courtly atmosphere that surrounds the British 
Crown 


ruNcnoNS of newspapers 

W HAT DOES A democratic government want from a news 
paper’ I think normally a government likes or should 
like criticism from a newspaper It docs not matter how hard 
the criticism is ptovidcd it u free froia malice and ill will 
Criticism IS a necessary thing Criticism, to be worth while, 
must have depth 

From speech a| the All India Nevtsanoei Ed tort 
February 25 1961 


Conference New D« (u 
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A government ivould like the neivspapcrs to help, apart 
from discussing major issues, in bringing before the public the 
activities of the nation, like the Five Year Plans, and In 
maintaining an atmosphere favourable to the advance of the 
country and to the consideration of the big problems before 
it. It is really a test of a newspaper how far it can think of 
big things or how far it is led away by petty things. It is as 
well a test of the people at large. We would naturally like 
the newspapers to help generally the good causes in the 
country and to discourage the evil and the tvrong tendencies. 

The average reader of a navspaper docs not really mind 
ivhat a newspaper tvrites on a political or an economic issue. 
He ivlU take it as the viewpoint ol a particular individual or 
a group, and he may agree or disagree with it. He may be 
affected or not affected by it but he is not excited by it and is 
not made suddenly to lose his reason and act in a dangerous, 
harmful way. But when a newspaper gives a false item of nesvs 
through big headlines which rouse passionate feelings, it can 
do a great deal of mischief. If the newspaper gives it a com- 
munal turn, all the logical capacity of the mind stops function- 
ing somehow and illogical anger comes up. Therefore in such 
matters the responsibility of the newspaper becomes very great 
indeed. 

Take the recent happenings in Jabalpur and in some other 
places of Madhya Pradesh. I am told that some local nesvs- 
papers gave utterly perverted, distorted and exaggerated 
accounts which upset the people there. It is wrong of the 
people to get upset, but the Jabalpur events show that in an 
atmosphere charged svith tension, the right or wrong approach 
of a ne%vspaper can make a great deal of difference. 

I do not mind really if the men and womtai of the press 
do not hall in line trith my thinking on various political matters 
but I do mind very much if where they should be among think- 
ing people they are not so. I have put this to you forcibly, 
because I want thb sort of thing to end. If a headline or an 
article is such that it creates public disorder in a big >vay, it 
should not obviously be tolerated by anyone. It should be the 
duty of responsible newspapers to avoid doing such a thing. 

I want them to go even beyond that. They should create a 
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proper atmosphere in the neuspaper world so that such a 
thmg cannot happen and that the nc^vspapcr editors and others 
responsible will see to it that it docs not happen I hope that 
>ou will give consideration to this matter 

Like most things m the world, newspapers are undergoing 
changes Only recently there was much talk m England of 
the gradual absorption of newspapers by some growing 
combmes, with the result that there arc fewer independent 
newspapers left outside the major combmes I still have some 
old fasluoncd, nineteenth century ideas about newspapers, and 
I do not like large chains of newspapers or combmes 
concentrating on mass arculations and mass mdoctnnation 
I do not think it fits m with my thinking or the old democratic 
conception of society It is obvious that such concentration 
comes m the way of a free press This tendency, which is 
seen m most democratic countnes, although it has not 
developed very fir m India, is on the whole unfortunate and 
undesirable It perhaps helps m bnngmg out techmeally a 
better and a fuller paper Tlie reader gets his money’s worth 
even m the weight of paper But the contents may not be 
very elevatmg, as with all mass production 

\Vc are entermg a phase in India when the newspaper 
readmg public will grow fast This growth will mainly be in 
the language newspapers Even the English newspapers may 
grow, but not so fast as those m Hindi or Bengali or Gujarati 
or Tamil or Marathi or other languages or such of them as 
are wise enough to adapt themselves to the requirements of 
the public I say wise enough, because as I have often said, 
the normal Hindi newspaper editor is not wise enough yet 
I refer to the language he uses, which is rather addressed to 
an elite readership which can imderstand difficult words and 
phrases Probably the editor is anxious to show off his 
erudition Thereby he misses catchmg that public which wants 
to read and to know but docs not qmte imderstand learned 
language it is that prdbhc winch is growmg tip m India, as 
in every country after a spell of primary compulsory education 
I should like attention to be paid to such basic matters 

The newspaper is evolving m such a way that nobody can 
foresee the future In the ultimate analysis, its evolution is 
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governed very considerably by technological changes. I want 
these changes, and I am sure they will come to India. But 
an apprehension comes into my mind about certain basic 
standards not being maintained. If these basic standards go 
to pieces, then the changes that come will start on completely 
wrong foundations and lead us perhaps in very wrong 
directions. The responsibility of ncrvspapcrs and writers in 
newspapers is greater than that of many other people who try 
to mould public opinion. I should like you, therefore, to lay 
stress on the basic aspects and on the constructive side of things 
which are b^g done. 


CREATION OF THE STATE OF NAGALAND 

A LMOST EXACTLY TWO ycars ago, 1 made a statement in the 
^ House in regard to Nagaland and in regard to a certain 
agreement which had been arrived at with the leaders of the 
Naga Convention. ^Vhat we are doing today is in continuation 
of that agreement. The agreement has been acted upon during 
these two ycars, to the extent it could be, without having an 
amendment of the Constitution. 

We 3vould have had these Bills earlier but for the fact 
that the situation in Nagaland has not been normal, as the 
House knows, and we wanted it to approach normality before 
we took this step. The Provisional Council of Nagaland which 
was formed as a result of the agreement has been functioning, 
on the \vhole, with success. As they desired that further steps 
should be taken, we thought that the time had come to 
implement fully the agreement of two years ago. 

In effect this House had accepted the basic point which 
these Bills raise, that is, the creation of Nagaland with certain 
powers, apart from the details which are given in the Bills. 
We have acted upon that acceptance during this period. 

I am happy to be able to move this amendment because 

Sl»tement in Lok Sabh* while nuninc BiUi for the crc>tion of the Sl»«e 
t>t August 28. 1962 
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It IS III continuation of tlic policy wincfi wc have followed 
throughout m regard to Nagaland Wc have never relied 
merely on using military forces to deal with the situation there, 
although, unhappily, wc had to use them because of the 
activities of certain hostile clcmaits Wc have always made 
a political approach m order to make these people our friends 
and citizens of India 

After the transfer of power m 1947, the Naga Hills 
distnet and the Tuensang district were incorporated in the 
North East frontier Agency, and they were included in the 
Sixth Schedule of the Constitution 

Later, some people m Nagaland area organized armed 
resistance, and more, there was a succession of murders, forcible 
exactions, arson, etc ^Vith great reluctance wc had to take 
military measures or police measures to deal with the situation 
Our military and police forces and the Assam Rifles have had 
an excccdmgly difficult time there, in the sense that they had 
to be held back so that innocent people might not suffer 
Occasionally, some innocent people did suffer Wc arc sorry 
for that We even took steps to punish those, namely our forces 
who were guilty, although they might have been mnocently 
guilty In spue of all this, the kind of propaganda that 
has been made by Mr Phizo and some of his lieutenants has 
been quite extraordmary and quite outrageous in its character 
I do wish to pay a tnbutc to the general beliaviour of our Army 
and the Assam Rifles m these hiUs m the face of exceedingly 
difficult circumstances. 

The difficulties increased The terrain was also very 
difficult There is a frontier with Burma The hostile Nagas 
used to retreat to the other side of the frontier where we 
could not follow them Thev found shelter there and came 
back when they could This went on for some time The 
people of Nagaland became exceedingly weary of the suffering 
which they underwent and the exactions which were made 
from them by the hostile elements, and they gathered together 
m a big convenuon Itwasml9S7 The first demand they made 
was that the Naga Hills area and the Tuensang Division should 
be made into a separate unit under the External Affairs 
Ministry Wc acceded to the demand, so that although in 
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theory and constitutionally these areas were still parts of Assam 
State, they were made into a separate unit under the External 
^Vflairs Ministry, that is, under the Government of India. This 
has continued since then. 

I ^vish to draw special attention to the fact that this has 
remained a separate unit, because now that it is proposed to 
form the State of Nagaland, it is largely renaming the area 
plus giving some powers. The unit has been separate for 
several years. It is not being created. It has been separate by 
the decision of Parliament and it has functioned as such. These 
Bills intend to rename it — even the naming has practically 
been done — and to give it certain effect. The separation 
from Assam took place in December 1957, and that was 
accompanied by a general amnesty for the release of convicts 
and under-trial prisoners responsible for offences against the 
State. 

A second convention of the Naga people was held in 
May 1958. They went to the extent of appointing a liaison 
committee to contact and win over the misguided Nagas in 
support of the convention’s policy of securing the maximum 
autonomy for the areas inhabited by the Nagas in order that 
tliey could share the responsibilities of the government of 
Nagaland. This effort, however, did not meet with success. 

A third convention was held in Afekokchung in 
October 1958, and this prepared a 16-point memorandum 
for the consideration of the Government. The main demand 
was for the constitution of a separate State within the Indian 
Union to be known as Nagaland. A delegation under the 
leadership of Dr. Imlsongliba Ao, president of the convention, 
met me two years ago in July 1960. That resulted in the 
agreement to which I referred at the beginning and the matter 
being subsequently placed before Parliament. A Council was 
formed and during the last two years it has been functioning 
as a preliminary to the change-over, and the Governor, 
although in law he had authority, has acted in accordance with 
the wishes of the Coundl of the Nagas. 

The House may remember the tragedy when Dr. Imkong- 
Uba Ao was shot down by some of the hostiles. That 
indicates the kind of people &e hostiles are. They shot down 
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a great leader of the Nagas who himself had at one time 
supported them but had subsequently worked for an 
agreement and for peace and hannony there 

In the agreement which was arrived at, there was a 
transitional period, as desired by the Naga leaders themselves, 
during which an Intenm Body consisting of 45 members 
chosen from the tribes of Nagaland and a Council of not more 
than five members from the Interim Body were to be 
constituted to assist and advise the Governor m the 
administration of Nagaland These mtcnm arrangements w ere 
brought into force and have been functioning satisfactorily 
Elections to the vdlagc, range and tnbal councils were held 
and the administration of Nagaland has increasingly become 
the responsibility of the rcprcscntauvcs of the Naga people 
themselves 

The State of Nagaland Bill which we arc considering 
has certain special provisions One is that for the time being 
the Governor will have special powers m regard to law and 
order and finance, but as soon as the situation is normal, it 
will not be so That can be declared by the President As for 
finances, the actual income of Nagabnd is v ery little at present 
It could be more The Government of India has been spending 
a large sum of money on welfare schemes, and we thought 
that the Governor should have special powers to see that the 
finances were not misused The special clauses have been made 
by the Naga leaders As soon as the situation improves, the 
Ministry which will be in existence in Nagaland will be in 
charge completely 

The Tuensang Division or District of the State of 
Nagaland has been treated separately The Tuensang 
representatives wanted it to be treated separately and the 
Naga representatives who had come to the convention agreed 
to that This area is somewhat more backward than the other 
two districts of Nagaland Therefore it has been dcaded that 
this area will have a Regional Cbuncd and the Governor wih 
play a little greater part m that area for the first ten years, the 
period being shortened if necessary 

It IS proposed that the Governor of Nagaland will also 
be the Governor of Assam, or the other way about The 
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Governor of Assam will be the Governor of Nagaland, but he 
%vill be there not as Governor of Assam but as Governor of 
Nagaland. The High Court of Assam will continue to 
function for Nagaland. 

\Vt do not wi^ to interfere with Naga tribal customs and 
tribal ways of justice; therefore we have left these tribal laivs 
intact. Their tribal councils will deal with them. 

By these Bills we take an important step, that is, we add 
to the number of the autonomous States of the Indian Union. 
The State, for the time being, will ha\c cenain restrictions 
on ns autonomy; otherwise, it will be a full State of the Union. 
In course of time, as the situation returns to normality, it will 
have all the other powers of a State of the Indian Union. 
Considering the background of trouble wc have had in the 
area, it is a happy consummation that we solve this question 
not purely by military means but by this political and friendly 
approach. 


A SPONTANEOUS RESPONSE 

AS A nation have been conditioned in a democratic and 
VY peaceful manner. This conditioning is opposed to the 
type of conditioning which a country like China has had, 

30 years, China has been m a sense at ivar, and it has constantly 

“‘her hand, 
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In India uc have to face the new situation against a back* 
ground of democratic freedoms To some extent, these 
freedoms base to be limited There is the Defence of India 
Ordinance which is not functioning wholly as it is meant to 
We do not like to enforce even the Defence of India Ordinance 
unless we arc forced to do it At the moment we are inhibited 
in acting, even m regard to stopping a man from writing or 
publishing something But in China there is a completely 
regimented apparatus controlling private life and public life 
That may be helpful m a wnr effort, but I do not think it is 
helpful ultimately 

I do think that a democratic background is ultimately the 
stionger of the two You have had a glimpse of such strength 
even m the last two or three weeks in India m the wonderful 
response winch we have had from our people That is not a 
icgimentcd response That is a spontaneous response which 
has come out of the people s mm^ and hearts It does show 
that our fifteen >ear old democracy has taken roots in the 
people They ma> quarrel with each other and make all kinds 
of demands but when they sec that there is a danger to their 
democratic set up they respond m the manner m which they 
have done That is a very healthy sign That is a very hopeful 
sign which has heartened all of us 

So I do think that the democratic apparatus is ultimately 
good even from the point of view of war, provided the 
apparatus and evcryihing eke is not swept away at the first 
rush ^Vc can be sure that it will not be swept away There 
fore, It becomes a question of utilizing people’s enthusiasm in 
a democratic manner with such limitations as war imposes 
upon us and directing it to defend the country We have to 
thuik from a long term view It should not be a case of losing 
our breath too soon ^Vc may have to run long, long distances 
and we have to carry on with dctennmation and with fortitude 
for a long long time 



PROGRESS THROUGH PLAJiHIRV 


CROSSING THE BARRIER OF POVERTY 

I AM NOT a preacher. Nevertheless I should like to take a 
text for my address, a 'wcH-kno\vn Biblical tKtt; 

For unto every one that hath be given, and he shall 
have more abundance; but from him that hath not shall 
be taken atvay even that which he hath. 

I am quoting this to draw your attention to certain basic trends 
in societies as they exist today. 

Economically considered, there are three groups of 
countries. First, there are those nations which are very 
prosperous and which have solved the problems of produc- 
tion and generally the problems of a Welfare State. Among' 
these nations are the United States of America, Canada, some 
countries of Wetem Europe, Australia and Ne'v Zealand. The 
Soviet Union can certainly be included in that category, though 
not perhaps to the same extent. To some extent Japan might 
abo be included in that group, though not quite at the same 
Secondly, there arc a number of countries which may be 
called the nuddle countries. Thirdly, wc have a vast number 
of countries which are called the under-developed countries 
where standards of living arc terribly low. 

If we look at the past ten or twelve years since the 'var 
%vhcn there has been a new consciousness about dealing with 
the problems of under-developed oourvlries, wc find that the 
gap between the developed countries and the under-developed 
countries has become larger and larger. Those that have 
have had more given to them. Ami those that did not have 
have fallen back or, even if they have improved very slightly* 
the gap has become larger. In other words, the developed 
country has developed the capacity for greater growTh and 

From at the eolden iubOee the Indian MttchanW 

Bombay, February 3, 1958 
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progress, uhile the under-developed country struggles hard 
and makes good m a small way 

\Se find the same trend wuhm a nation Ihc more 
developed region m a countiy tends to grow faster The less 
developed region either docs not grovY at all or grows at a 
snail’s pace. 

The person who is poor cannot, because he is poor, work 
hard and efficiently and therefore his capacity to work 
becomes less and less Poverty pulls him back and he does 
not make progress. On the other hand, the person who enjop 
good health, good education and good surroundings increases 
his capacity for work and produces more and more The result 
IS that so far as normal economic forces at work arc concerned, 
they tend constantly to widen the gap between the well to do 
and those who arc not well to-do This applies to countries 
as to individuals The bluid forces of the market are alwa}s 
widening the gap, whether they operate internationally or 
nationally or regionally 

This deeply concerns us We arc struggling to get out of 
the morass of poverty, and to reach the stage of what is called 
‘ the take off” into sustamed economic growth ^Ve want to 
cross the bamer of poverty and reach the stage where growth 
becomes relatively spontaneous The under developed country 
is on this side of the barrier There are certam cumulative 
processes at work which, m a developed country, tend to 
encourage its growth further and further and which, m an 
under developed country, pull it back all the time The poor 
becomes poorer Poverty becomes its own curse It repeats 
itself Under development repeats itself 

The development of modem nations of the "Western 
world took place at a time when democracy as we know it today 
did not exist The pressures from the people did not come to 
the surface. When people are politically conscious they make 
demands The common mass of humanity does not agree to 
bear the cost ot progress at the. cost of its own starvatioa A. 
very eminent observer said that if democracy as England has 
*oday had existed m England at the begmmng of the 
nineteenth century, the growth of British industry would not 
have taken place or would have taken place at a very slow 
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pace. In India we have fulUbloodcd democracy and side by 
side we have all the unhappy brood of poverty. It is frightfully 
difficult to add to the burden of that vast humanity in India 
in order to secure the savings that progress requires. This could 
have been done in a State where democracy did not function 
in full measure. So we come back to the basic nroblem of 
cumulative forces dragging down the under-developed country 
and widening the gap. How arc we to reduce the gap? 
Basically, the gap becomes less by State intervention. If we 
leave it to the blind forces of the market, it does not grow 
less but becomes larger. 

Private enterprise is a good thing. But private enterprise 
at it was known in the nineteenth century is dead or ought to 
be dead. It is not a question of the merit or demerit of an 
individual. ^Ve have to take note of the spirit of the age. ■^V’'e 
have to face the particular problem of breaking through those 
tendencies which make a poor country poorer. If left to 
normal forces under the capitalist system, there is no doubt 
at all that the poor uill get poorer and a handful of the rich 
richer. It is true that the State tvill inten'enc. From the riches 
of the rich it will provide the poor with education, health, 
housing and other amenities. But such interference does not 
soh'c the basic difficulty of a system which widens the gap. 

Planning is essentially a process ivhetchy we stop those 
cumulative forces at work which make the poor poorer, and 
start a new series of cumulative forces ivhich make them get 
over that difficulty. \Vc have to plan at both ends. We have 
to stop the cumulative forces which make the rich richer and 
we have to start the cumulative forces which enable the poor 
to get over the barrier of poverty. In Russia this was done, 
but at a terrific cost in human suffering. The problem which 
we have to face is how to cioss the barrier of poverty without 
paying that terrible cost and without infringing individual 
freedom. 

India is an under-developed country, considering its vast 
potential. At the same time, it is probably more developed 
than most of the undeveloped countries. Its economy is gain- 
ing an element of dynamism, which is a prelude to the next 
stage of self-growth. 
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Uc arc of coune being helped by other countnes We 
ha\c received help from the United States, from Germany 
and the Soviet Union And ucaregratc/ul HeJp from other 
countnes is useful, and m their ov«n time all the great countries 
of the world have been helped For a hundred years the 
United States of America was the place for investment of 
Bntish and other capital *1 here is nothing disparaging about 
it But the point I wish to make is that we should not develop 
a mentality of relying on outside help all the time In the 
ultimate analysis v%c must rely on ourselves for technology as 
well *ts money Money is important, but human beings arc 
much more important 

Obv'iously our resources at present arc limited Smcc 
they arc lunitcd, they must be applied to the tight things If 
they arc applied to the secondary articles, the primary articles 
will suffer Planning therefore should be for primary articles 
If we want to industrialize, we will have to produce the 
machines that will industrialize the country We cannot 
industrialize ourselves to any great extent by getting machinery 
from abroad That is how aron and steel and power become 
basic \Sc arc concentrating, therefore, on steel production at 
a great cost ^^c arc budding three major steel plants and 
doubling a fourth one So v%e really have four plants An 
eminent Gennan engineer was telling me at RourLcla that 
he did not know of any country which had the courage to 
start four plants like these simultaneously Still we have done 
that \nd when people say, “You have been over ambitious 
m regard to the Second Five Year Plan”, I will reply that we 
propose to be over ambitious every time It is that outlook 
that we wish to produce in the country, not the outlook of 
caution and of creeping along slowly For the stakes are high 
^\c dare not go slow— for tve may fad completely by going 
slow 
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W E HAVE MANY grave internal problems to face. But a 
consideration of these internal problems inevitably leads 
to a wider range of thought. Unless we have some clarity of 
%ision or, at any rate, are dear as to the questions posed to 
us, we shall not get out of the confusion that afflicts the world 
today. I do not pretend to have that clarity of thinking or 
to have any anstNcrs to our major questions. All I can say, 
in all humility, is that I am constantly thinking about these 
questions. In a sense I might say that I rather envy those 
^^ho have got fixed ideas and therefore need not take the 
trouble to look deeper into the problems of today. ^Vhcther 
it is from the point of view of some religion or ideology, they 
are not troubled with the mental conflicts which arc always 
the accompaniment of the great ages of transition. 

And yet, even though it may be more comfortable to ha\c 
fixed ideas and be complacent, surely that is not to be cony- 
mended because that can only lead to stagnation and decay. 
The baac fact of today is the tremendous pace of change in 
human life. In my own life I have seen amazing changes, 
and I am sure that in the course of the h’fe of the next genera- 
tion these changes will be even greater, if humanity is not 
ovcrwhdmed and amiihilatcd by an atomic war. 

Notlung is so remarkable as the progressive conquest or 
understanding of the physical world by the mind of man today, 
and this process Is continuing at a terrific pace. Man need no 
longer be a victim of external circumstances, at any rate to 
a \cry large extent. While there has been this conquest of 
external conditions, there is at the same time the strange 
spectacle of a lack of moral fibre and of self-control in man as 
a whole. Conquering the physical world, he fails to conquer 
himself. 

That is the tragic paradox of this atomic and sputmk age. 
The fact that nuclear tests continue, even though it is well 
recognized that they are very harmful in the present and in 
the future, and the fact tliat all kinds of tveapons of mass 
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destruction arc being produced and piled up, even though it is 
unnersally recognized that their use may well exterminate 
the human race bnng out this paradox luth startling eJanty 
Science is advancing far beyond the comprehension of a very 
great part of the human race and posing problems which most 
of us arc incapable of understanding, much less of solving 
Hence ihc inner conflict and tumult of our time On the one 
side, there IS this great and overpowering progress in science 
and technology and of their manifold consequences, on the 
other a certain mental exhaustion of civilization itself 

Religion comes into conflict with rationalism The 
disciplines of religion and social usage fade away without 
givang place to other disciplines moral or spiritual Religion 
as practised either deals with matters rather unrelated to 
our normal lives and thus adopts an ivory tower attitude or 
IS allied to certain social usages which do not fit in with the 
piescnt age Rationalism on the other hand, with all its 
virtues, somehow appears to deal with the surface of things, 
without uncovering the inner core Science itself has arrived 
at a stage when vast new possibilities and mysteries loom ahead 
Matter and cncqjv and spirit seem to overlap 

In the ancient days life was simple and more in contact 
with nature Now it becomes more and more complex and 
more and more humed, without time for reflection or even 
for questioning Scientific developments have produced an 
enormous surplus of power and energy which arc often used 
for wrong purposes 

The old question still faces us, as it has faced humanity 
for ages past what is the meaning of lifc^ The old days of 
faith do not appear to be adequate, unless they can answer 
the questions of today In i changing world living should be 
a continuous adjustment to the changes and happenings It 
IS the lack of this adjustment that creates conflicts 

The old civilizations, with the many virtues that they 
possess, have obviously proved inadequate The new Western 
civilization with all its triumphs and achievements and also 
with its atomic bombs also appears inadequate and therefore 
the feeling grows that there is something wrong with our 
civilization Indeed, essentially our problems are those of 
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civilization itself. Religion gave a certain moral and spiritual 
discipline; it also tried to perpetuate superstition and social 
usages. Those superstitions and social usages enmeshed 
and o\’ervvhelmed the real spirit of religion. Disillusionment 
followed. 

Communism comes in the tvakc of this disillusion- 
ment and offers some Vmd oi faith and some kind of discipline. 
To some extent it fills a vacuum. It succeeds in some measure 
by giving a content to man’s life. But in spite of its apparent 
success, it fails partly because of its rigidity but, even more 
so, because it ignores certain essential needs of human nature. 

There is much talk in communism of the contradictions 
of capitalist society and there is truth in that analysis. But 
we sec the growing contradictions within the rigid frame- 
work of communism itself. Its suppression of individual 
freedom brings about powerful reactions. Its contempt for 
what might be called the moral and spiritual side of life not 
only ignores something that is basic in man but also deprives 
human behariour of standaids and values. Its unfortunate 
association 3vith violence encourages a certain evil tendency 
in human beings. 

I have the greatest admiration for many of the achieve- 
ments of the Sos’iet Union. Among these great achievements 
is the value attached to the child and the common man. Their 
systems of education and health are probably the best in the 
>\orl(l. But it is said, and rightly, that there is suppression of 
individual freedom there. And yet the spread of education in 
all its forms is itself a tremendous liberating force which 
ultimately svill not tolerate that suppression of freedom. This 
again is another contradiction. Unfortunately, communism 
became too closely associated with the necessity for violence 
and thus the idea uhich it placed before the world became a 
tainted one. Means distorted ends. We see the poi\crful 
influence of wrong means and methods. 

Communism charges the capitalist structure of society 
with being based on violence and class conflict, I think this is 
essentially correct, though the capiulbt structure itself has 
undergone and is continually undergoing a change because of 
democratic and other struggles. The question is hotv to 
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get rid of inequality uid Ime t classless society uith equal 
opportunities for all Can this be achieved through methods of 
violence, or can it be possible (o bring about the changes 
through peaceful methods^ Communism has definitely allied 
Itself to the approach of violence Even if it docs not indulge 
nonnaliy m physical violence, its language is of violence, its 
thought IS violent and it docs not seek to change by persuasion 
or peaceful democratic pressures, but by coercion and indeed 
by destruction and cxtcnnmation fascism has all these evil 
aspects of violence and cxtcimination m their grossest forms 
and, at the same time, has no acceptable ideal 

This IS completely opposed to the peaceful approach 
which Gandhiji taught us Communists as well as anti 
communists both seem to imagine that a principle can be 
stoutly defended only by language of violence and by con- 
demning those who do not accept it For both of them there 
are no shades, there is only black or white That is the old 
approach of the bigoted aspects of omc religions It is not 
the approach of tolerance of feeling that perhaps others might 
have some share of the truth ilso Speaking for myself, I find 
this approach wholly unscicnunc, unreasonable and uncivilized 
whether it is applied m the realm of religion or economic 
theory or anything else I prefer the old pagan approach of 
tolerance, apart from its religious aspects But whatever we 
may think about it vve have arrived at a stage m the modem 
world when an attempt at forublc imposition of ideas on any 
large section of people is bound ultimately to fail In present 
circumstances this will lead to war and tremendous destruc 
tion There will be no victory, only defeat for everyone ^Vc 
have seen in the last year or two that it is not easy 
even for great powers to reintroduce colonial control over 
terntones which have recently become independent That was 
exemplified by the Suez incident in 1956 Also what happened 
m Hungary demonstrated that the desire for national freedom 
is even stronger than any tdetdogy and cannot ultimately be 
suppressed What happened m Hungary was not essentially 
a conflict between communism and anticommunism It 
represented nationalism stnvmg for freedom from foreign 
control 
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Thus violence cannot possibly lead today to a solution 
of any major problem because violence has become much too 
terrible and destructive. The moral approach to the question 
has now been powerfully remforced by the practical aspect. 

If the society which we aim at cannot be brought about 
by big-scalc violence, will small-scale violence help? Surely 
not, partly because that itself may lead to a big-scale violence 
and partly because it pioduces an atmosphere of conflict and 
of disruption. It is absurd to imagine that in a conflict the 
socially progressive forces arc bound to win. In Germany both 
the Communist Party and the Social Democratic Patty were 
swept away by Hitler. This may well happen in other countries 
too. In India any appeal to violence is particularly dangerous 
because of its inherent disruptive character. The basic thing, 
I beUeve, is that wrong means will not lead to right results and 
that is no longer merely an ethical doctrine but a practical 
proposition. 

Some of us have been discussing this general bachgiound 
and, more especially, conditions in India. It is often said that 
there is a serue of frustration and depression in India and the 
old buoyancy of spirit is not to be found at a time when 
enthusiasm and hard work arc most needed. This is not in 
evidence merely in our country. It is in a sense a world 
phenomenon. An old and valued colleague said that this is 
due to our not having a phUosophy of life, and indeed the 
world abo is suffering from this lack of a philosophical 
approach. In our efforts to ensure the material prospeiity of 
the country wc have not paid any attention to the spiritual 
element in human nature. Therefore in order to give Uie 
individual and the nation a sense of purpose, something to live 
for and if necessary to die for, wc have to revive some 
philosophy of life and give, in the wider sense of the v'ord, 
a spiritual background to our thinking. 

Wc talk of a W'elfare State and of democracy and 
socialism. These arc good concepts but they hardly convey 
a clear and unambiguous meaning. Then the question arises 
as to what our ultimate objective should be. Democracy and 
socialism arc means to an end, not the end itself. Wc talk of 
the good of soaeiy. Is this something apart from and 
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transcending the good of the individuals composing If the 
individual is ignored and sacrificed for uhat is considered 
the good of the society, is that the nght objective to havc^ 

It IS ngrecd thit the individual should not be so 
sacrificed and indeed that ical social piogrcss will come only 
when opportunity is gi\ cn to the indiv idual to develop, provided 
the indiv idual is not a selected group but comprises the vrholc 
community The touchstone, therefore, should be hovs far any 
political or>social theory enables the individual to rise above 
hts petty self and thus think m terms of the good of all The 
law of life sliould not be competition or acquisitiveness but co 
operation, the good of each contributing to the good of all In 
such a soacty tlie emphasis will be on duties, not on rights, 
the rights will follow the performance of the duties ^Vc have 
to give a new direction to education and evolve a new type 
of humanily 

This argument leads to the old Vcdantic conception that 
everything, whether sentient or insentient, finds a place 
m the organic whole that everything has a spgrk of 
what might be called the divine impulse or the basic energy 
or life force which pervades the Universe This leads to 
metaphysical regions which tend to take us away from the 
problems of life which face us I suppose that any line of 
thought suthacntly pursued leads us in some measure to 
metaphysics Even science today is almost on the vei'ge of all 
manner of imponderables 1 do not propose to discuss these 
metaphysical aspects, but tius very argument indicates how the 
mind searches for something basic underlying the physical 
world If we really believed in this all pervading concept of 
the pnnciplc of life, it might help us to get rid of some of our 
narrowness of race, caste or class and make us more toleiant 
and understanding in our approaches to life s problems 

But obviously it docs not solve any of these problems and 
laigcly, we remain where we were. In India we talk of the 
Welfare Slate and socialism In a sense, every country, whether 
it is capitalist, soaalist or communist, accepts the ideal of the 
Welfare State Capitalism, m a few countries at least, has 
achieved this common wdfaie to a very large extent, though 
It has far from solved its own problems and there is a basic 
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lack of somcihing vital. Capitalism allied to democracy has 
undoubtedly toned dowTi many of its evils and in fact is different 
now from what it was a generation or two ago. In industrially 
advanced countries there has been a continuous and steady 
up^vard trend of economic dcselopmcnt. Even the terrible 
losses of ivorld war have not prevented this trend in so far 
as the highly de\’eloped countries arc concerned. Further, this 
economic development has spread, though in varying degrees, 
to all classes. This does not apply to countries which are not 
industrially developed. Indeed in these countries the struggle 
for development is very difficult and sometimes, in spite of 
efforts, not only do economic inequalities remain but tend to 
become worse. Normally speaking, it may be said that the 
forces of a capitalist society, if left unchecked, tend to make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer and thus increase the gap 
beUveen them. This applies to countries as well as groups or 
regions or classes within the countries. Various democratic 
processes interfere with these normartrends. Capitalism itself 
has therefore developed some socialistic features even though 
its major aspects remain. 

Socialism of course deliberately tvants to interfere rvith 
the normal processes and thus not only adds to the productive 
forces but lessens inequalities. 

IVhat is socialism? It is difficult to give a precise answer 
and there are innumerable definitions of it. Some people 
probably think of socialism vaguely as something tvhich 
does good and which aims at equality. That does not take us 
very far. Socialism is basically a different approach from that 
of capitalism, though I think It is true that the wide gap 
between them tends to lessen because many of the ideas of 
socialism are gradually being incorporated in the capitalist 
structure. Socialism is after all not only a way of life but a 
certain scientific approach to social and economic problems. 
If socialism is introduced in a backtvard and under-developed 
country, it does not suddenly make it any less backward. In 
fact \vc then have a backward and poverty-stricken socialism* 

Unfortunately many of the political aspects of communLsm 
have tended to distort our vision of socialism. Also the 
technique of struggle evolved by communism has gis’cn violence 
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a prcdonunant put Socially should thcicforc be considered 
apart from these poliiicil elements or the inevitability of 
violence It tells us that the gcucrtl cliaractcr of social, political 
and intellectual life in a society is governed by its productive 
resources As those pioductivc resources change and develop, 
the life and thinking of the community changes 

Imperialism or colonialism suppressed and suppresses the 
progressive social forces Inevitably it aligns itself with certain 
privileged groups or classes because it is mtcrcsted in picscrv 
mg the social and economic statvt quo Even after a country 
has become independent, it may continue to be economically 
dependent on other countries This kind of thmg is 
euphemistically called having close cultural and economic tics 

We discuss sometimes the self sufficiency of the village 
This should not be mixed up with the idea of decentralization 
though It may be a part of it While decentralization is desir* 
able to the largest possible extent, if it leads to old and rather 
primitive methods of production, it simply means that we 
do not utilize modern methods which have brought great 
matenal advance to some countries of the W'est That is, we 
remain poor and, what is more, tend to become poorer because 
of the pressure of an increasing population I do not see any 
way out of the vicious circle of poverty except by utihzmg the 
new sources of power which science has placed at our disposal 
Being poor we have no surplus to invest and we sink lower 
and lower 

We have to break through this barrier by profiting by the 
new sources of power and modem techniques But m doing 
so, we should not forget the basic human element and the fact 
that our objective is individual improvement and the lessening 
of inequalities, and we must not forget the ethical and spiritual 
aspects of life winch arc ultimately the basis of culture and 
civilization and have given some meaning to life 

It has to be remembered that it is not by some magic 
adoption of socialist or capitalist method that poverty suddenly 
leads to riches The only way is through hard work and mcrcas 
ing the productivity of the nation and organizing an equitable 
distnbution of us products It is a lengthy and difficult process 
In a poorly developed country, the capitalist method offers 
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HO chance. It is only Uirough a planned approach on socialistic 
liv\cs that steady progress can be attained though even that 
will take time. As this process continues, the texture of our 
life and thinking giadually changes. 

Planning is essential because otherwise sve waste our 
resources which arc very limited. Planning does not mean 
a collection of piojccts or schemes but a thought-out approach 
of hosv to strengthen the base and pace of progress so that 
the community advances on all fronts. In India we have a 
terrible problem of extreme poverty in certain large regions, 
apart from the general po\-e»ty of the country. We have always 
a difficult choice before us: whether to concentrate on pi educ- 
tion by itself in selected and favourable areas, thus for the 
moment rather ignoring the poor areas, or try to develop the 
backward areas at the same time so as to lessen the inequalities 
between regions. A balance has to be struck and an integrated 
national plan evolved. A national plan need not and indeed 
should not have rigidity. It need not be based on any dogma 
but should rather take the existing facts into consideration. 
It may and, I think in present day India, it should encourage 
private enterprise in many fields though even that private 
enterprise must necessarily fit in with the national plan and 
ha\'e such controls as arc considered necessary. 

Land reforms have a peculiar significance because without 
them, more especially m a highly congested country like India, 
there can be no radical improvement in productivity in 
agricultme. But the main object of land reforms is a deeper 
one. They are meant to break up the old class stcuctuie of 
a society that is stagnant. 

.\Ye ^^ant social security, but we have to recognize that 
social security comes only when a certain stage of development 
has been reached. Othciwise we shall have neither social 
security nor any development. 

It is clear that In the final analysis it is Uie quality of the 
human beings that counts. It is man who builds up the wealth 
of a nation as well as its cultural progress. Hence education anti 
health are of high impoitance so as to produce that quality 
in the human beings. We have to suffer here also from the 
lack of resources, but still we have to remember ahvays that 
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It IS nght education and good health that uill lay the founda 
tion for economic as ucll as cultural and spiritual progress 
A national plan has thus both a sliort turn objective and 
a long term objective The long term objective gives a true 
perspective Without it short term pHnning is of little avail 
and wdl lead us into blind alleys Planning will always be 
perspective planning and will be hard m view of the physical 
achievements for which we stme In other words, it has to 
be physical planning, though it is obviously limited and condi- 
tioned by financial resources and economic conditions 

The problems which India faces are to some extent com 
mon to other countries, but we have new problems for which 
there arc no parallels or histoncal precedents elsewhere ^Vhat 
has happened m the past m the industrially advanced countries 
has Uttlc beanng on us today <\s a matter of fact, the countnes 
that arc advanced today were economically better off than 
India, today, m terms of per capita income, before their 
industrialization began Western economics, therefore, though 
helpful, have little beanng on our present day problems So 
also have Marxist economics which are m many ways out of 
date even though they throw a considerable bght on economic 
processes We have thus to do our own thinking, profiting by 
the example of others, but essentially trying to find a path for 
ourselves suited to our own conditions 

In considering these economic aspects of our problems 
we have always to remember the basic approach of peaceful 
means, and perhaps we might also keep in view the old 
Vedantic ideal of the life force which is the inner base of every 
thing that exists 
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involves incHtably a measure of regimentation and 
compulsion and is opposed lo democracy, and that planning 
and democracy cannot therefore go together. The next stage of 
th.H argument is that democracy must necessarily be allied to 
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very definite limits is opposed to democracy. So it is thought 
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I do not think cv cn the N D C s proposal for co-opcrati\ cs u as 
\cry kindly looked at CcM>pcnitucs arc all very good in their 
proper place, but let them not encroach on the preserves and 
domains reserved for private enterprise' 

Recently two committees were appointed by the Alf India 
Congress Committee, one dealing with agricultural production 
and land reform, and the other with die Third Five Year Plan 
The 'igricuhural committee has presented a report which 
will be considered by the Congress session at Nagpur The 
other committee appointed sub committees on important 
aspects of planning The substance of the agricultural 
committees report has again not found favour vs'ith the 
defenders of freedom in India and they arc surprised and 
dismayed to see that the other committee on planning should 
appoint sub<camnic{tccs It realty passes ones comprehension 
in what world some people in India arc living They do not 
realize the forces at work m India and the demands of the 
situation Above all they do not realize the working of men's 
minds m India I begm to think these criticisms indicate that 
we have done something worth while to induce such cnticisms 

There is a regular campaign of naming down the public 
sector I am all for the fullest cnticism of the public sector 
because we want to live in the sun In the huge public sector 
undertakings difficulties ansc Let us try to soh e these 
difficulties I feel that the cnticism of the public sector is 
rather associated with the dislike and fear of what the critics 
think is happening namely a definite direction and turn being 
given to our planning 

I have wondered why the intellectuals of India who 
might be said to be rcpresaituig educational institutions have 
not played an adequate part m the major tasks connected 
with our planmng The output from the Indian umversities 
of really worth while books contaming the new thinking is 
pitifully low We have some very fine economists Lately I 
find that the economists are b^nmng to shoulder their 
responsibilities a little more and I am glad of that Indeed 
the way these planning forums are progressing indicates that 
and that is one of the chief reasons why I welcome the forums 
Particularly at the present minnent when there is a certain 
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tivcs which wc ha\c to attain and their relation to the popula* 
tion of India We ha\e to come to grips with this problem 
of population It docs not become some kind of a theoretical 
concept \\ c ha\ c to plan in terms of food, clothing, housing, 
education, health, work etc and ue realize that some kind of 
limitation of the rapidly growing population becomes an 
urgent matter for us 

It w^s for this reason that we were drwen to consider 
this question of family planning as a pait of national planning 
As soon as our Planning Commission began working a few 
scars ago it considered this matter and made it an integral 
part of our planning 

It IS a matter of some gratihcation that the Coscnuncnt 
of India IS the only Goscmnicnt sshich has, oiTiciall) as a 
Goveniment, taken up this matter I know that many other 
Governments deal with this problem and have perhaps done 
much more work in this field, but for some reason or other 
they have not adopted family planning as an oflicial policy 
Our approach to this question is not, if I may use the expres- 
sion, a purdah approach At the same time, we realize the 
diihculties of the problem It does not matter how' far you 
go and how much you succeed in evolving feasible, simple and 
cheap methods of birth control if the hundreds of millions of 
our people do not make good in other ways, economically and 
educationally In order to achieve widespread success, family 
planning has to go hand in hand with the general economic 
and social advance in the country 

Dr V K R V Rao said that there should be individual 
approach to a problem bke this Basically he is right. There 
has to be a collective as well as an individual approach If 
educational standards in the countrv go up, the problem 
becomes simpler If the general living and economic conditions 
improve, it becomes simpler again This fact should be 
appreciated because then the movement of family plannmg 
becomes a part of the laiger movement for rawing the standard 
of living of the people I believe that unless the question is 
associated with that conception, the advance in family plan- 
ning will not be too rapid 

I lead in some book some years ago that the rate of the 
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growth of population is the highest among the poorer sections 
of the community That means that the higher standards 
which come in a variety of ways help towards lessoning the 
rate of the growth of population This leads to an intimate 
connection between family limitation and a higher standard 
of living of education etc The more education spreads even 
at primary and secondary levels, the more it becomes easy to 
deal with the people m «uch a matter 

Perhaps the most revolutionary thing which is happening 
in India today is the spread of education And the most 


important aspect of this spread of education is the spread of 
education among girls That is even now powerfully affecting 
the home life of our people because home life is affected more 
by the women than by the men I do not know if this 
particular aspect of change in the Indian home which is 
coming about through the girls who have gone through high 
school or college education is being appreciated fully It is 
these girls who are likely to change the living habits of our 
people and will probably succeed in carrying this message of 
family planning farther than some of our official workers 
Let us remember that all the technical facilities which 
might be offered will fail unless the ground is prepared for 
t em y educational advance and general economic advance 
ot the people Therefore the most vital thing m India is for 
us to advance on the economic and social fronts If in our 
eagerness for family planning we ignore this major aspect 
of economic advance or educational advance we will be build 
mg on wholly insecure foundations For economic and educa 
only foundation on which wc can have 
^ m regard to family planning 
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the people arc slowly getting over that stage and an apprecia- 
tion that this IS a matter worth considering is coming to them 
This creates t slightly more favourable atmosphere which has 
to be followed up The favourable atmosphere is of great 
importance 


THREE n.vsic iNsmimoNs 

A T Avadi the Indian National Ckingrcss took a decision to 
have as its objective a Socialist Pattern of Society The 
Congress had always thought m terms of some socialistic 
pattern, but at Avadi it formally accepted that and put it m its 
creed Later it adopted the ideal of a Socialist Co operative 
Commonwealth That was a step forward 

At the last session of the Congress at Nagpur three months 
ago we took another step which was m hne with Avadi and 
which took us some more distance forward 

At Nagpur the Congress passed two important resolu- 
tions One was about plannmg, spcaallv the TTurd Five Year 
Plan The other rcsoluuon was about our land organization, 
panchayats and co-operatives 

Over 80 per cent of our people live in the villages India is 
poor because the villages of India are poor India will be nch 
if the villages of India ire neb Therefore the basic problem 
of India IS to remove the poverty from the Indian villages 
Some years ago we abolished the zamtndan and the jagtrdan 
systems m vaitous parts of India, because the villages of 
India could not prosper under a semi feudal system of land 
ownership This is not enough We have to go ahead further 
The Nagpur resolution on land and agnculture told us along 
what lines we should go 

In regard to land, the Nagpur resolution laid stress on 
thiee thuigs Firstly, each village should have a semi 
autonomous panchayat It should have a co-operative It 
should ha ve a school 

From »peech at Madurat April 15 1959 
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The resolution said that the panchayats should be given 
greater power. For we want the villager to have a measure 
of real Swaraj in his own village. He should have power and 
not have to refer cs’crythlng to big officials. We do not want 
the officials to interfere too much in the life of the village. IVe 
want to build Srvaraj right from the village up. 

Secondly, the Nagpur Congress said that every village 
should have a co-operative and that groups of villages should 
form unions of co-operatives. The Congress constitution has 
stated as its objective the establishment of a Socialist Co- 
operative Commonrvealth. What the Nagpur Congress did 
was to lay do^vn a specific piogramme so that in every village 
there should be a co-operative. Why in every village? Because 
wc felt that a co-operative should be formed so that people 
of the village should know each other. The co-operative 
should encourage cohesion and the a>ming together of village 
people. The village should be like a large family. 

The co-operatives have in the past been chiefly societies 
for credit purposes. But we vvant the co-operatives to perform 
many other services. IVhilc the panchayat will represent the 
administrative aspect of village life, the co-operative will 
represent the economic side of village life. The peasantry and 
others will, through the co-operatives, perform together many 
of the economic functions which they performed separately. 
The peasant in India is very weak. He can make good only 
if he joins others through a co-operative. By forming co- 
operatives the peasants can pool their resources for providing 
credit and for getting supplies of seeds, implements, fertilizers, 
etc. and can organize the sale of their produce. The 
co-operative removes the money-lender and the middle-man. 
That is why all over the world fanners have formed themselves 
into service co-opcratives. 

The service co-operatives in the villages tvill raise the 
standard of living in the village in many ways. If the co- 
operatives function properly they will help in introducing 
cottage and small industries and other auxiliary activities in 
the villages. Therefore the service co-operatives not only arc 
good and essential for better fanning but represent a higher 
level of work and existence for the people of the villages. 
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Tlic Nagpur Congress resolution ilso said that while we 
should try to establish scmcc co-opcrati\es in every ullage 
in India during the next three )cars, the final picture which 
we should aim at is one of joint cultisation \Miat docs that 
mean’ It does not mean that people should lose their ovxncr 
ship of land The right of ownership will continue Joint 
cultisation is another step fonvard so as to profit more from 
the land People haung their share of land should jointI> 
cultisate it and should take their share out of what is jomtly 
pioduccd This will enable the peasant to employ scientific 
methods of cultnation ivhich arc difficult to apply on small 
holdings hat is visualized in the Nagpur resolution is service 
cooperatives leading ultimately to joint cultivation with the 
ownership of the land remaining with the peasant 

This decision of the Nagpur Congress was amved at after 
careful thinking argument and consideration cxtoiding over 
>ears And the decision does not envisage a rigid pattern 
because conditions aic not the same everywhcic m India 
Thirdl) cvct7 village in India should have a school ^Ve 
want c\er) bov and giil to have good education The peasant 
cannot progress unless he Ins education This is basic. 


THE STATE'S ROLE IN LNDUSTRIALIZATION 

T he subject you aie going to discuss, namely management 
of public enterprises, is of great importance in this region 
of South East Asia certaml/ to us in India 

The resources of under developed countries like India arc 
relatively limited How shall we utilize these resources^ What 
priorities shall we give’ These questions obviously call for 
a planned appioach so that each step rmght lead to other 
aivd Va.\.c& pknee vtv a fiTOpct 

A programme of planned progress means industnaliza 
tion It means adoption of modem techniques In an agricul 
tural country like India it is obvious that agnculturc itself has 

Fron naugural address (o U N Scnujiar on Management c>I Publ c Xndustr al 
Enterpr ses in the ECAFE Reg or New Delhi December 1 1S59 
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to play a vital and basic part to support industrial dev elopment. 

How arc we to industrialize the country? Historically, 
countries approach thh question in different ways. So far as 
we are concerned, we have to do it as rapidly as we can. We 
cannot afford to lengthen out this process because all kinds 
of social problems tend to overwhelm us. There is no single 
method of industrialization. \Vc have to advance all along 
the line. W'hilc we are developing the basic and heavy 
industries as fast as we can, wc arc equally anxious to develop 
the middle industries in a very big way. In addition we arc 
planning the development of village industries. Wc have to 
take into account the vast human problem. It does not matter 
at what rate our big industries devdop in India. Wc may 
develop at the rate of absorbing 10 million new persons, but 
we have to deal with a population of 400 millions and, there- 
fore, village industries which can be adopted easily by vast 
numbera of people come into our Plan. But in the main wc 
do believe that it is the development of modem techniques 
applied even to the agricultural held and certainly to the 
industrial Held that will raise production and build up an 
industrial-economy. 

It seems to me obvious if we want to industrialize India 
quickly, we have to pay special attention to basic and heav>’ 
industries. Unless we have the basic and heavy industries, 've 
remain dependent. If wc want to have more steel in India, 
as wc do, wc must produce our own steel. IVhat is more, 'WC 
must produce the plant which makes steel. Then only wc lay 
the foundation of the steel industry. This applies to a number 
of other basic industries. 

IVhen we come to big undertakings we come very much 
into the field of public enterprises. We have in our Industrial 
Policy Resolution laid down a broad approach of what is called 
a “mixed economy ’ which combines public enterprises and 
private enterprises. Wc put industrial undertakings in three 
categories. The first category is mainly of public enterprises 
reserved for the State; the second consists of those industries 
which are broadly private enterprises or those which may be 
public or w hich may be private; and the third consists of those 
industries which arc in the main private enterprises. Of 
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course these distinctions arc not rigid There arc no hard and 
fast lines 

\ccordmg to oui thinking, the strategic points of 
economic daclopmcni should be contiollcd by the State or 
the planning apparatus Othcnvisc, many good things may 
be done, but m an unplanned uay, and that uould upset the 
Plan In planning in undcf'dct eloped economics it becomes 
essential that the limited resources arc used to the best 
advantage and that the strategic points of the economy arc 
controlled Among the strategic pomts arc the basic mdustnes 
Broadly speaking, we want to control the basic mdustnes ^Vc 
therefore come to the establishment of public enterprises At 
the same time we encourage private enterprise m a vast field 
I do think It IS essential If uc want to mcrcase our production, 
we should explore every avenue of doing so and not follow 
any ngid Ime 

Public enterprises play a very important and growing 
part m Indn This brings me to the question of management 
of public enterprises 

Normally it is not easy to find competent, tramed persons 
to man these rather very specialized and high class jobs We 
can have them from civil services We can have them from 
private mdustry The normal civil service or administra- 
tive service approach is not quite the same as the approach 
required for a big mdustry The methods of work m govern- 
mental and civil services arc somewhat different The Govern 
ment functions m a particular way, m a rather static way 
usually There is so much in it that the bnght person gets 
frustrated about We can have bright persons from pnvate 
industry to manage public enterprises Agam, the question 
arises whether the pnvate enterprise approach of mmd is the 
same as the approach of mmd required for public enterprise 
There is a difference between the two In a public enterprise 
one has to have the background of thmkmg and trammg of 
public enterprises, and of the baste objectives of plannmg 
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T HIS Draft Outline is only an outline, but it covers the 
whole progress of the Indian nation, I shall try to deal 
with some major aspects of this Plan, particularly what could 
be called its strategy. 

/Mthough a great deal of thought has been gi\ en to it by 
the Plamting Commission and the Commission has consulted 
advisers, experts and others in this country and from outside, 
we do not approach this question with any sense of finality or 
with any desire to appear rigid in our approach. 

There is, ho^v•ever, certainly some rigidity about the ideals 
we aim at, because there must be some fixity. If tve tyant 
India to progress, if tve want India to be prosperous and 
if \sc want to raise the standards of India, wc want a socialist 
society in India, There is no lack of firmness about that. But 
rvc do not aim at any rigid or doctrinaire form of socialism. 

So far as this particular Plan is concerned, it Hows from 
and is a projection of the Second Plan which itself came after 
the First. The Second Plan was roughly double the Fiist Plan. 
And the Third, again, is much larger. Most of the objectives 
mentioned in this Plan will be found to be mentioned in the 
Second. Therefore so far as our objectives are concerned, 
they have been consistently placed before this House and the 
public. Very briefly they arc: a rise in the national income 
of over 5 per cent per annum; achievement of self-sufficiency 
in food grains, and increased agricultural production for 
industry and export;, expanrion of basic industries like steel, 
fuel, power and machine-building; utilization of the man- 
power resources of the country and expansion of emplojmcnt 
opportunities; reduction of inequalities in income and wealth 
and a more even distribution of economic power. 

The Third Five Year Plan, in fact, has become for us 
not some kind of a book to read but a picture of a vast nation 
adsancing fonvard in certain pre-determined directions to 
prc-dctenrimecl goals. Tlanning therefore consists in having 
an objective — not only an immediate objective but a more 

12 Sabha iniUatinc dneusuon on the Draft Outline of th« 
lh.r<l Fire Year Plan, Auffusi 22, 1960 
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distant objccti\L \Vc cannot plan only for tomorrow, uc have 
to plan for years and in the ease of a nation we have to plan 
for garcrations Therefore plaimmg means perspective 
planning 

A country which wants to progress wants to progress in 
j hundred ways W c have tlicreforc to tike into consideration 
the order of preference — whit is first, what is second, and 
w hat IS third There ire so many things w c want to do in India, 
and we want to do them quickly and passionately The 
question of finding the proper v\ay to icach a certam goal 
becomes important Suppose you want to build a steel plant 
\ou can buy it, of course, but even so you have to tram the 
people who have got to run it 

Advance in technology means a general advance m such 
irammg and education as are necessary for the purpose m 
a widespread way It is not i question of putting up a plant 
here or there, it is a question of building up from below a 
nation used to thinking m terms of teclmical change and 
technical advance It becomes a problem of mass education 
Tlie countries which had the Industrial Revolution had 
pciforcc to go m for free and compulsory education, not that 
they liked it They were forced to go m for it because 
they could not support the structure of industrialization without 
mass education 

\Ve have to industrialize our country and introduce new 
techniques both in industry and m agriculture We can do 
It in a way, by buving machines and technical expenence from 
abroad and asking the experts to put up the machines and 
work them here This has been the normal method That is 
how, for example the railways came here a hundred years 
ago to change the face of India This is all nght m the 
beginning of a process but if we want to do it steadily, we have 
to do it ourselves and not always buy from America or Russia 
either the skills or the machines We have to build up the 
skills and we have to build up the machines here 

I confess that w e lost a good deal by not putting up a 
steel plant under the First Five Year Plan We did not have 
the courage to take that burden then but if we had shown 
a little courage it would have been well for us m the Second 
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Plan and now. In the Second Plan therefore we were forced 
to have three netv plants, which ha%-c been a tremendous 
burden on us. U'c have borne it, and of the three plants, t«o 
arc completed and the other is nearing completion. There are 
also some other heav7 plants that we have put up, particularly 
the machine-building plant which is gradually taking shape. 

The beginning of industrialization really can now be seen 
in India. A number of textile mills in Alimcdabad or Bomba> 
or Kanpur is ttot industrialization; it is merely placing with it. 
I do not object to textile milb; we need them; but our idea 
of industrialtfation will be limited, cribbed, cabined and 
confined by thinking of these ordinary textile mills and calling 
it industrialization. Industrialization produces machines* it 
produces steel, it produces power. They are the base. Once 
you have that base, it is easy to build. But for a backward 
country, even to build that base b a difficult task. ^Vc have 
not finished building the base but we have put a good part 
of the base and we can now look, fortvard with some confidence 
to a more rapid advance which could never have happened 
without that base, however much we might have built the 
smaller industries. We would alwa>'s have to depend on out- 
side aid. Indeed we ha%'c had troubles in regard to foreign 
exchange and they are likely to continue. We can never gel 
rid of the foreign exchange troubles \viihout having heavy 
industry in our country. Unless we start from the base, we 
cannot build the third or fourth storey. Wc can advance in 
minor sectors of the economy, but if %ve do not build the basic 
structure, it ^rill not make any diHcicncc to the hundreds of 
millions of our people. The strategy governing planning in 
Jn^ is to industrialize, and that means the basic industries 
being given the first place. 

Having laid great stress on Industrialization, wc have to 
look in the direction of agriculture. tVe shall find that thb 
industrial progress cannot be made without agricultural 
advance and progress. The fact is that the two cannot be 
separated. They are intimately connected because agricultural 
progress b not possible without industry, without tools, ivithout 
the new m^ods and techniques. There is no question of 
gnmg priority to agriculture. Everyone knows that unless ive 
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ur bcU bufliciuit in ai’ncuUuie \%c cinnoi h-iNc the ^^hcrc 
uiihal 10 advince m industries If uc have to import food 
then uc aic doomed so fn is pioj,icss is ronccnicd ^Vc 
cannot import food and niachmcr) 

Incvitabh, whether it is agriculture or mdustr), training 
of pcrsoimcl counts It is the trained human being that makes 
a nation — not all the machincr> in the world It is he who 
makes the machmes — not the inacliitic the man So we have 
to have generd training and specialized technical training 
We caimot live on non and steel \Vc have to produce 
other commodities For this purpose, vve have to encourage, 
m every way, the small and medium industry 1 am glad to 
say that in spite of our concaiiration on basic ludustncs, small 
and medium industries aic spreading fast m India This is of 
considerable importance 

We do not put forward the Draft Outline as something 
perfect We may cliangc it here and there I think 
hon Members here and most people outside readily accept 
the strategy of the Plan and even most of the details The 
real problem before India is one of implementation and not 
one of laying down policies It is important not merely to lay 
down policies but to have satisfactory audits of performance 
The real thing is not the spcnduig of money but what that 
has produced 

The record of the first two Plans, even though sometimes 
criticized, is a fairlv remarkable record of achievement It did 
not, m some matters come up to what we wanted it to be 
but It IS nevertheless a very creditable record, whether it is 
transport, communications, steel, fuel, power and sacntific and 
technological research In fact the whole of Indian economy 
has arrived at the threshold of accelerated growth It can 
grow much faster if we keep it pushing In a moment like 
this if we slacken at all we shall lose all the advantage we 
have gained 

As you know, our population m 1961 would presumably 
have gone up by about 70 milbons compared to 1951 Why 
has It gone up’ Because vve arc a much healthier nation The 
expectation of life ten years ago was 32 Today it is 42 

The national income over the First and Second Plans has 
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gone Up by 42 per cent and the per capita income by 20 
per cent. A legitimate query is made: 5vhere has this gone? 
To some extent, of course, >ou can see where it has gone. 
I address large gatherings in the villages and I can see that 
people are better fed, better clothed, they build brick houses 
and they arc generally better. Nevertheless, that docs not apply 
to everybody in India. Some people probably have hardly 
benefited. Some people may even be facing various difficulties. 
The fact remains, however, that tliis advance in our national 
income and in our per capita income has taken place. 

^Ve have to avoid and prevent too much accumulation 
of wealth. If, after all this additional income, only five per 
cent or 10 per cent of the population have benefited by it and 
90 per cent have not, that is not a good result. We cannot 
of course even it out. That is not possible. But it is desirable 
to make the benefits spread. 

Some people may say, “Why such a big plan? Have a 
small plan.” There are certain minimum objectives that we 
have to reach. There is no escape from them. As a matter 
of fact, there used to be some people who criticized our plan- 
ning on the ground that it was ambitious. Hardly anybody 
says that now. The realization lias gradually come about that 
by the compulrion of events and circumstances and our own 
needs, we must plan in a relatively big way. Even the toughest 
and the most cautious of people in the Western world have 
come to the conclusion that our Plan is not ambitious; it is 
rather on the low side. 

Though from the point of view of the advancement of 
India the Plan is not very big, yet from the point of view of 
our resources it is big undoubtedly, and it requires a tremendous 
effort on our part to raise these resources and to work hard to 
achieve our aims. It is proposed that almost the least that we 
should have is an advance in the national income of five to six 
per cent per annum. It should not go below five. And the 
rate of investment should be stepped up from 1 1 to 14 per cent. 
All this requires social development. 

Take education. It b proposed in the Plan to spread out 
education free and compulsory education — to all boys and 
girls of the age-group 6 to 11. Under our Constitution it 
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should hi\c been up to 11 >car$ ind it should ha\c been done 
ivithin the first ten >carN But we hi\c been unable to do 
that, although (he spread of cducitioii has been \ast At the 
present moment there arc, I believe, 45 million bo)S and girls 
in die schools and colleges m India It is a very large figure 
If we could do what we intend to do in regard to education in 
India, we would have 100 million teachers and tauglit in India 
lhai IS about i5 per cem of the total population’ 

The charge is often made >ou talk about soaalism 
and yet you pcnnit grave inequalities of income, you want to 
put a ceiling on land holdings and yet you oppose ceding on 
urban or other incomes There is that contradiction, 1 admit 
But if we try to remote (hat type of contradiction, we put a 
stop m many ways to the type of progress we are aiming at 
If you ate not prepared to change completely the whole basis 
of society, you have to leave enough incaitive for people to 
work You cin> by taNation, etc, reduce disparities But 
enforcing ceilings on urban incomes may well result in a slow 
ing dow-n of the process of dcvclopmait and it is of the utmost 
importance that this process of development and production 
should not come down 

lake the much talked of private sector and public 
sectoi Obviously, most pei-sons who believe m a socialist 
pattern must believe m the public sector growing all the time 
But It docs not necessarily mean that the private sector is 
iliminated even at a much later stage 

In regard to the pnvate sector and the public sector I 
think the criteria should be basically two One is to have as 
much production as pxissible through all the means at our 
disposal, and the second is prevention of accumulation of wealth 
and economic power in individual hands If we have only the 
first one It may lead subsequently to unsocial undesirable and 
harmful consequences Therefore we must aim right from the 
beginning and all the lime at the prevention of this 
accumulation of vvealUi and economic power 

To draw the Ime may be sometimes difficult If, by any 
step that we take, production goes down then we are cutting 
at the loot of our advance and progress If, on the other hand 
private monopolies are built up then we are encouragmg a 
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process which will come in our way badly and be harmful 
now and later. It will take us away very far from any kind 
of progress to\vards socialism. In other words, we must 
encourage production, and at the same time, the social motive. 
Incentives are necessary; I agree. But there are many types 
of incentives, some incentives that are good to society, and 
some that are bad to society. A society in which the main 
incentive is acquisitiveness is getting out of date everytvhere. 
I do not want to encourage acquisitiveness in India beyond a 
certain measure. 

Our whole object in the Third Plan is to arrive at a stage 
%vhen we do not depend upon outside countries for any kind 
of help, whether financial or mechanical. That is what is 
called, broadly speaking, the take-off stage. But even at this 
stage one would have to depend somewhat on supplies from 
outside, whether they are machines or financial help by tvay 
of loans or credits. We are grateful for the help we have got 
from various countries, from the U.S.A. most of all, from the 
Soviet Union a good deal, and from a number of other 
countries. They have been generous. 

But what is more important is what we have to do in 
our own country — our domestic resources. They are going to 
place a very heavy strain on us. There is no escape from it 
and wc have to face it, whether it is heavier taxation, public 
loans or savings. 

In all these matters, the question of price policy comes 
up. It is an exceedingly difficult question and an exceedingly 
important one. It is not a parly matter. In fact, in the whole 
Plan our approach is not a party approach except in so far 
as you might say that wc arc committed to a policy aiming 
at a sc^ialist pattern and socialism. It goes rrithout saying 
that it is of the utmost importance that prices should be under 
control. But a price policy is not separate from the rest of 
econqmic activity. It cannot be separate from fiscal or 
monetary or commercial policy, and it might well involve 
rantrols. In certain essential articles, if necessary, it may 
involve all kinds of approaches indudmg controls. 

Now I should like to say a few words about Community 
Development. I have attadied great importance to it and 
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oftai praised it I have no doubt that in spite of 'll! that has 
happened, and our numerous slips, the Cominunitv Develop 
ment scheme has chingcd and is changing the face of rural 
Indu And that is more important m the final analysis than 
any number of hctoncs More particular!), recent develop 
ments in the directton of giving more poivcr to the pancba)at<i 
—what IS called panchayati raj — I feel, is going to make a 
revolutionary change I should like this House to appreciate 
it because it is a very important part of our Plan especially 
in regard to the rural areas and agncultural production 
There IS then thp question of co-opcrativxs For some 
odd reason the word “cooperative’ rather frightens some 
people I have tried iti all humility to understand the other 
person’s point of view, and to some cxtait I succeed in it 
People sometimes accuse me of looking at things from both 
pomts of vicvv^ r have tned hard to understand the view point 
of those people who have started expressing themselves m pam 
and sorrow about the cooperatives ^\^lcn co-operative 
farmmg is mentioned the pam becomes intense I have not 
been able to understand this m spite of every effort 
Cooperatives are the one and only way for agneufture in 
India Co-operative farming or joint farmmg is the right 
method for Indian ignculturc. 

It has been said that this leads to something terrible — 
communism If the logic of thinking of some people is 
governed by such ghosts and hobgoblins, it is difficult to reason 
with them Commumsm nas nothing to do with this Whether 
commumsm may be good or bad, you can argue But to bnng 
m this kind of thinking and confuse the issue seems to me quite 
amusmg If you say, Vou must not do this by compulsion ’ 

I agree But the idea of joint co operative farming is dcfinitel) 
n higher social form in agnculturc, just as the social approach 
in industry is better than the narrow acquisitive approach 
I should like to say a word about land reforms We, or 
rather our States, have been slow m the matter This has 
been harmful to us and to production Fortunately, we are 
gradually ending the first phase of land reforms 

I should agaui like to lepeat that the Planning 
Commission or the Government of India do not regard 
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themselves as being in possession of the ultimate tvisdom. But 
they have given a great deal of thought and produced what 
they consider good for the country’. They invite friendly 
consideration, and even unfriendly consideration, provided it 
is intelligent, so that we might improve it before finalizing it. 


THE THIRD nVE YEAR PLAN 


I T WAS ALMOST exactly* a year ago, on August 22, 1960 that 
I moved the motion for consideration of the Draft Outline 
of the Third Plan. 

Soon after achics'ing fiecdom, we sLirtcd on an exciting 
pilgrimage through the Five Year Plans, and gradually the 
concept of planning has seeped down into our people all over 
the country. The amount of attention which our Plans have 
drauTt from the test of the world has been gratifying. Tlic 
tremendous dlort being made by the Indian people to pull 
thcmsclscs up has been recognized za a matter of the greatest 
importance. 

I should like to express my gratitude to the State 
Governments, organizations, specialists and all those uho have 
helped in the making of the Third Five Year Plan. In 
particular, I mention the name of one person who has in effect 
embodied or represented our Planning Commission for ten 
years, Mr. V. T. Krisluianuchari. 

I wish to point out that the basis of this Plan is in 
accordance wixh our social objectives. The picture of the 
organization of the society which uc work for was there in 
the hirst Plan; it x*as more cxident in the Second Plan; and it 
takes more and more shape in the ’Third Plan. 

Whrn we began planning. India’s economy had been 
aliJiMt stagnant for a long period. A stagnant economy gets 
stuck in the mis and it is dilficult to get a move on. Once It 
gets into motion, it is easier to go on at greater speed. 


From iiKTrli u, 

inin (Mma^ninn. AufuH 


'njf (lul iKe Third Inr Year TUB 
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I shall give a feu figures During the first two Plans 
national income increased by 12 per cent During the ten year 
period the population increased by 77 million, and yet there 
uas an increase in per capita income from Ils 281 to Rs 330 
This increase came through development m all sectors In 
these ten years agncultural production increased by 41 per 
cent, industrial production by 91 per cent and poucr by 
148 per cent Railways earned 70 per cent more goods traflic 
and the traffic on sfirtacc roads tncrcascd by nearly 50 per cent 

In the Held of education, 20 million more children went 
to school At present, I believe there are altogether about 
46 million boys and girls m schools and colleges Very 
considerable strides have been made in technical training 
There arc 380 engineering colleges and polytechnics all over 
India at present, while thcrcucrc 134 ten years ago Admissions 
have tncrcascd four fold 

Some people may think that this increase in education 
is not rapid enough m terms of the directive in our Constitution 
Ncvcnhelcss I think the locmsc is quite siiznificanL The mere 
fact of this increase is helping to bnng about a social 
raolution all over the countryside 

Another outstanding feature of these years has been the 
progress in scientific and industrial research The large 
number of national and regional laboratories, the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, the Department of Atomic 
Energy, the Oil and Natural Gas Commission, the Geological 
Survey of India, the Bureau of Mines, the Central ^Vatcr and 
Power Commission and the Indian Council of Agncultural 
Research have laid the base for rapid scientific and 
technological advance. 

One fact which I have mentioned several times previously 
and which stands out during these ten years is the increase 
in the expectation of life at birth Long years ago, there was 
a book which perhaps people do not read now but which 
was then one of the classics, William Digby’s Prosperous 
British India where the expectation of life in India at birth 
was given as 24 It was shocking In 1941 51 the expectation 
of life at birth was 32 Dunng the Second Plan it rose to 42 
It IS 47 5 at present This increase represents many factors like 
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better health, better food, and general bettering of living 
conditions. In other countries the figure of expectation of life 
has gone above 60, but I think for it to have gone up to over 
47 in India in these last ten years is quite remarkable. 

During this period of ten years, we have had to face the 
tranendous problem of rehabilitation of displaced persons. 
Nine million came from Pakistan to India. 

This is a very brief account of the past. I shall not go 
further into it. 

^Vc have kept in view luo social objectives during this 
period; (Ij We are to build up, by democratic means, a 
rapidly expanding and technologically progressive economy; 
and (2) wc are to establish a social order based on social justice 
and offering equal opportunity to every citizen. These 
objectives have to be kept in view all the time. Therefore, it 
is necessary for us to have not only a Five Year Plan, but a 
plan vdth longer perspective. We propose to have the 
perspective plan approach. We have been making that 
approach all these years, but hereafter it will be a more 
definite one for the next 15 years. One of the principal 
activities of the Planning Commission is going to be the 
preparation of a Fifteen Year Plan. 

Wc calculated the national income at the end of 1960-61 
to be Rs. 14,500 crorcs- In 1965-66 k will be Rs. 19,000 crores; 
in 1970-71, Rs. 25,000 crorcs; in 1975-76, Rs. 33-34,000 crorcs. 
The per capita income in 1960-61 was Rs. 330. In 1965-66 
it will be Rs. 385; in 1970-71, Rs. 450; in 1975-76, Rs. 530. 
The rate of net investment as a proportion of national income 
will grow from 11 per cent to 20 per cent, and the rate of 
domestic saving in proportion to national income will grow 
from 8..5 per cent now to 18-19 per cent in 1975-76. 

The investment during the First Plan was Rs. 3,300 crores ; 
In the Second Plan, Rs. 8,750 crorcs; in the Third Plan, 
Rs. ip,500 ciores; in the Fourth Plan, presumably, it will be 
Rs. 17,000 crorcs; in the Fifth Plan Rs. 25,000 crores. This, 
of course, can only be posrible if sve make the progress which 
uc envisage. 

Tlie perspective plan which is going to be prepared is to 
have the following tentative targets of capacity to serve as a 
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basis for the end of the fourth Plan, 1970 71 steel ingots 
18 19 million tons, pig iron 3 4 million tons, alumimum 230 
250,000 cons, eicctnc power 21 23 million I. \V , coal 170 180 
million tons, oil refining 18 20 million tons, nitrogenous 
fertilizers 2 22 million tons, cement 24 26 million tons, 
machine building output Rs 1,600 crores, foodgrains 
125 million tons, and exports Rs 1 300 1,400 crores These 
are our expectations 

Hon Members may ha\c heard of the discussion which 
took place repeatedly m the Planning Commission about 
phy-sical plannmg and financial planning Obviously both the 
physical programme and the financial resources available have 
to be considered It uas deaded that we should keep the 
ph>sical programme in view and work for it, but not finally 
commit ourselves to any scheme which is not within the 
finanaal limits The physical outlay m this way amounted to 
a little over Rs 8 000 crores The financial plan, however, is 
for lU 7 500 crores The gap really is not big 

This Plan rccjuircs a great deal of external assistance and 
foreign exchange resources We have been fortunate m getting 
considerable help for this Plan from a number of fncndly 
countries and I am grateful to those countries for their help 
For the present, help has been given to us or promised for 
the first two years of the Plan It must be remembered that, 
whatever help we may get the real burden lies on our own 
people 

Here I may refer to Pakistan which objects strongly to 
the help we receive from other countnes It contends that 
although such help is for civil plannmg it mdircctly helps 
Qur defence bv releasmg resources for our defence This is 
not true. Whatever help we receive from outside is cither 
for speafic projects or for the Plan as such Everythmg that 
we get from abroad means an additional burden on us in order 
to implement a specified scheme If foreign exchange does 
not come forth perhaps we cannot build that enterprise. 
But building a project means greater burden on us because 
we have to spend domenstic resources m addition to repaying 
foreign aid It thus adds considerably to our burden It does 
not release any money for defence at all 
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No doubt, as our enterprises grow, the strength of the 
country increases. The progress of industrialization will be a 
great factor in the defence of the country. Many enterprises 
have come up in the last ten years. Formerly we were 
completely dependent for almost all the important things on 
outside resources, on Britain and others. As the House knows, 
we now have large establishments producing locomotives, 
ivagons, carriages and all manner of machine tools. ^Ve are 
now laying the foundations of huge machine-building 
establishments at Ranchi and elsewhere. All these will 
certainly add to the strength of the nation. 

I should like to give a few figures of the scale of the effort 
envisaged in the Third Plan. 

We want to increase agricultural production by 30 per 
cent, foodgrains production by 32 per cent, industrial 
production by 70 per cent, production of steel ingots by 163 
per cent, of aluminium by 332 per cent> of machine tools by 
445 per cent and of power by 123 per cent. 

Great stress has been laid on exports. That is an obvious 
need, because the only possible way for lis to pay back the 
large loans which we receive b through exports. We have 
been too much ^vcddcd to certain conventional exports. We 
have to go outside that range. At the present moment, a 
fresh difficulty has arisen and that b the European Common 
Market and the effect it may have on our exports if and 4vhen 
the U.K. joins it. 

Thb Five Year Plan deab with many aspects of life but 
it does not deal 4vith defence, for imderstandable reasons. 
Defence has in the last ten years made rather remarkable 
progress. Defence today depends more on industrial apparatus 
than merely on soldiers in uniform. Great improvement has 
taken place in our defence science. 

The Atomic Energy Department b an outstanding 
example of what can be done by our srientbts. It has been 
done because the Atomic Energy Department has not only 
gm a very able head but bouruse he ha.s followed a policy of 
picking people and gisang them freedom to act. 

The House may remember that about a year or two ago, 
we put foiavard a paper on our general approach to scientbts. 
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We uantcd to give them a better deal and %vc wanted to 
increase not only their emoluments but their general status 
Unless we give opportunities to these people to function 
properly and happily, our progress has to be limited They 
build the new' uorld, more than the administrators do 

1 think the House has been mfonned previously of a 
committee which we appointed some time ago to enquire 
ivhcre and how the additional meomes generated in our land 
have been distnbuted and how far concentration of wealth has 
taken place Tlus is a \ cry important and vital matter This 
question has turned out to be more complicated than the 
members of the committee had imagined They cannot dispose 
of It by any broad prmciple. 1 hope that the committee’s 
labours ivill result m some practical recommendations 

It IS patent that our economic development and our social 
changes depend upon vanous basic factors If our attention 
IS diverted from the task of implementing the Plan and if we 
quarrel among ourselves, naturally the work which we envisage 
will suiTer, and the future of India will suffer 

Before concluding, may 1 read a few lines from the 
Third Plan report? I am reading from the end of the chapter 
on Objectives of Planned Development 

“Planning is a continuous movement towards desired goals 
and, because of this, all major decisions have to be made 
by agencies mformed of these goals and the social purpose 
behind them ’’ 

It is important to remember that If the agenaes pull 
in different irecuons, naturally the Plan itself will tend to 
crack The principal agencies which decide the Plan and 
implement it must have the basic social purpose m view, and 
this has been set forth in the Plan report 

‘Even m considering a five year penod, forward and long- 
term plannmg has always to be kept m view Indeed, 
perspecuve planning is of the essence of the planning 
process As this process devdops, there is a certain rhythm 
of expansion m the devdopment of the people, and a sense 
oi enterprise and adiievement comes to them They arc 
conscious of a purpose in life and have a feduig of being 
participants m the making of history Ultimately, it is 
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the development of the human being and the human 
personality that counts. Although planning involves 
material investment, even more important is the invest- 
ment in man. The people of India today, with all their 
burdens and problems, live on the frontier of a new world 
which they are helping to build. In order to cross this 
frontier they have to possess courage and enterprise, the 
spirit of endurance and capacity for hard work, and the 
vision of the future.** 


THE HUMAN FACTOR IN PLANNING 


Planning is not merely a question of drawing up a list of 
projects and finding resources to execute them. These 
two tasks no doubt form the base of planning. Among the 
resources, thought is mostly given to the financial aspect and, 
in fact, there is the danger of this aspect rather overshadowing 
and suppressing the other aspects. The financial aspect is 
important but is far less important than the human aspect. 

We cannot really change a man’s mind and heart with 
money. We can buy him but we cannot change hb mind 
and heart. We have to change the mind and heart of masses 
of people in other ways. U too much money is forthcoming, 
it may lead to the mentality of the receiver of the dole and 
the giver of the dole, which is not good for either party. It 
makes people indolent and wait for others to do things for 
them. The real change which has to be brought about in the 
future is a change in the mind of the human bang to make 
him self-reliant and stand on his ovvn feet and legs and do the 
job. He may leam from others and take help from others, 
but essentially he should rely on his own self. That is the 
base of progress. 

No commuiuty which cannot stand on its feet can really 
go ahead. It may do a Hule better wth help and it may even 
increase living standards dowly but it stops somewhere and 
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jagirdan systems which were relies 'of feudal limes in India 
We had earlier put an end to the big princely States ^Vc put 
an end to the tvholc feudal system \Vc did it quietly and 
without much trouble Ihcn we discussed for a long time 
what agranan reforms should be introduced and drew up 
certain principles on which the reforms should be based all 
over India 

We came to the conclusion that while agranan reforms 
were very important, wliai India required was an industrial 
revolution In Europe, socncc and technology helped the 
industnal revolution and the production of wealth It is clear 
that without modcmizmg our methods of production we 
cannot produce enough to get rid of our poverty Poverty 
has ceased to be inevitable now, because of science Science 
can be used for destructive purposes, the same power can 
change the world for the better It can change India 
There is no other way tlian to modernize India in 
methods of production We have to absorb the spirit of 
'ciencc m India 

We have applied the methods of science to our planning 
There arc bits of socialism in the First Plan, more of it m 
the Second Plan, and still more in the Third Plan Essentially 
It IS not socialism but scientific planning m order to lay 
the base for greater progress in future. SacntiBc planning 
enables us to mcrease our production, and socialism comes in 
when we plan to distnbute production evenly We do not 
want the proBts of greater production m India to go into a 
few pockets People, no doubt, are not equal in ability, in 
strength and m the capacity to work, but everyone should be 
given an equal chance to work and go ahead faster In any 
case, there is no justification for the great disparities of income 
as have existed m India to continue Broadly our objective 
IS to establish a ^Velfare Stale with a socialist pattern of society, 
with no great disparities of income and offering an equal 
opportunity to all 

In ^Vestem countries full blooded democracy with adult 
suffrage came to the people very lat^ m the twentieth century 
They had m the meantime profited by the mdustnal revolu 
tion They got the resources before they gamed a full blooded 
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The process of planning involves the changing of the - 
human beings, their thinking and their tvays of work. The 
technical aspect of planning is very important. But I think 
the human aspect is much more important than tlie technical 
aspect. The two have to fit into each other. 


TOWARDS SOCIALIST DEMOCRACY 

D emocracy normally means political democracy, giving 
each person a vote. The right of voting is good and useful 
but it is precious little good if it is accompanied by hunger 
and starvation. 

Therefore, the proper way is to have full democracy in 
the sense of not only political democracy but economic 
democracy. It should give an opportunity to large numbers of 
people to profit by the democratic method and to have more 
or less equal chances to progress. Political democracy should 
inevitably lead up to economic democracy. . Even in coimtrics 
which arc supposed to be highly capitalistic the tendency to 
econonuc democracy is obvious. The tendency, in other words, 
is towards some form of socialism. In Europe there are many 
countries which are sodalistic. The Scandinavian countries, 
possibly the most advanced countries of Europe, have socialist 
democracy. 

In India after attaining Swaraj we drew up a policy for 
future progress. The poUcy was governed by certain 
resolutions passed by the Congress earlier and by the general 
outlook in the country in favour of certain reforms. The outlook 
was socialistlcally inclined. Among other things, for example, 
it attached importance to agrarian reform. Any mass party 
in India must necessarily attach importance to agrarian r^orm 
because the mass of people arc niraL Therefore, the first thing 
which we did was to put an end to the zamindari, talukdari and 


From ipcttb at a public meeting, Baogalon, February 6, 1962 
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intention of doing, then we have to think m a big way We 
have to foi^et many of our problems which normally pursue 
us and see this big problem which governs us all 

It may be — and there arc some indications that it will 
be — that m solving the big problem we shall almost 
automatically solve many of our smaller problems, conflicts, 
controversies, etc. At the same time, it is clear that this big 
problem will require a tremendous effort on the nation’s part 
and those of us who have been placed by fate and 
circumstances in a position of governmental authority, whether 
at the Centre or m the States, hav e a great responsibility which 
all of us put together can and will shoulder 

rhe Chinese invasion, in its quantity and quality, came 
almost like a thunderbolt, and reactions m India have also 
come like a thunderbolt The response of the people all over 
the country, of all classes, of all areas, has been truly 
magnificent and wonderful Most of the problems and con- 
flicts that filled our newspapers have become things of the past, 
That Itself shows the stuff that our people are made of It is 
one thing to get entangled m small matters, but another to 
nsc above those matters, when a big crisis comes iVhile much 
has happened m the past to depress us, what has now 
happened has heartened me and, I am sure, heartened 
all of you 

We imght say that this terrible shock has occasioned 
almost a new birth of the Indian spint and the soul of India 
awakened again, after some stop All that we, who are privi- 
leged to serve India, can say is that we shall do our utmost to 
be worthy of this rcsponsibdity and not to allow any personal, 
group or other considerations to come in the way Constitu- 
tionally there might be a Central Government and the 
State Gov emments, but actually we arc all one 

Normally, the National Development Council meets to 
consider the Plan Our Plan is not something apart from our 
national life, it is of the warp and woof of it How does the 
presait situation affect our Plan and the economic and social 
processes that are taking placed That is a matter which we 
shall have to consider, although we may not at this meeting 
go into great details 
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democracy so that when the demands came for better living 
conditions they had the resources to fulfil them. In India tve 
have full-blooded democracy, but not the resources. The only 
way to fulfil people’s demands is to develop the resources 
as rapidly as possible. Practical considerations, as well as 
other considerations, drivc,us to the conclusion that we have 
to advance rapidly and ive can do that only in a planned ivay. 
I think that India will advance along the particular path of 
democracy with a large measure of socialism — not doctrinaire 
socialism but practical, pragmatic socialism — which will fit in 
with the thinking of India and with the demands of India. 


THE PLAN THE NATION’S STRENGTH 

ARE MEETING today specially because a very special 
V V occasion has demanded it. You know all the facts and the 
recent occurrences. Nevertheless, I should like to impress upon 
j^u what has happened. It b the Chinese invasion of India 
and it b something much more than aggression on a particular 
point and particular border area. What has happened in 
NEFA in the months of September and October and more 
sp e ci a lly from the 20th October onwards b qualitatively and 
quantitatively very different from any frontier exchange. It 
b an invasion of India. What has happened really marks a 
turning point in India’s hbtory. 

We are at the cross-roads of hbtory and we arc facing 
great hbtorical problems on which depends our future. So, 
whether we are big men or small, we have to undertake the 
work of big men because only big people— big in mind, big in 
\^on, big m determination— can face big problems. Thb b 
the first point I should like to impress upon you: to realize 
the extraordinary character of what has happened, which has 
changed or will change our whole national outlook and our 
history. If we are to face thb adequately, as ive have every 
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to essentials and somewhat slotv down those things that arc not 
essential now 

It IS obvious that agncultural and industnal production 
must increase In industnal production things that arc not 
essential may not mcreasc, may, m fact, be even stopped 
Everything has to be judged from the pomt of view of ivhcthcr 
it IS essential for our effort 

Take tcclmical irainmg We have to mcreasc it Take 
normal education This may on the first view appear not so 
tembly important but m reality it is ^Vc may make variations 
in our sj-stem of traming, have bigger classes, run double shifts 
or three shifts m schools, and not spend much on buildings 
But we cannot stop the educational process or slow down the 
pace Apart from education itself being essential for the effort, 
we cannot have a short vision and win the war and lose 
the peace aftenvards When we face a crisis we have to keep 
both in view win the war and wm the peace 

Take power rvcr>onc of )ou realizes the importance of 
electric power On that depends the growth of industry, and 
to some extent the growth of agriculture We cannot afford 
to lessen power In fact we have to augment it We have 
agreed to have an atomic power plant at Taraporc at present 
Later there will be one m Rajasthan and we have in view 
one m South India For a vancty of reasons we should not 
interfere with tliat programme Power is essential to mcrcase 
our strength, and the growth of atomic energy is also essential 
from other points of view Therefore ^vc cannot relax on that 
now ^Ve cannot relax on most of the other things that we 
have to do After all our Plan is a selective plan We want 
to do much more The war effort, and the Plan effort which 
IS part of the war effort, will inevitably involve tremendous 
burdens 

We have to cut down the non essentials not only m the 
Plan hut genera^y m our othfcr activities We have to 
economize m whatever we may do In wartime there ivill be 
considerable increase ui production, not only of armaments but 
of o^her goods required by the armed forces That means that 
a large amount of purchasmg power will go to the people We 
have to consider what the effect of this will be on prices, etc 
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It is dear, to begin with, that the first priority and the 
first ncecssity is to do cstryihing that hdps us to meet this 
crisis and ultimately to push out the inv'ader and the aggressor 
from our country. Everything else must give way to this first 
priority. \Vc have to see what strength sve have in us in doing 
it and prepare the ground not only for that purpose but for 
the time that comes afterwards. We have an immediate task, 
uhich is to free our country from the aggressor. But that 
itself is part of the task of strengthening and raising our 
country to higher lc\cls. 


It may be that some quirk of destiny has put us to this 
lest, to take our minds away from the petty things of life and 
to test us and to prepare us for bigger things in the future. 
\Vhile we of what might be called wur ciTort, we have 
always to think of the building up of Uic country as wdl. War 
effort is not a question of only enrolling soldiers and sending 
them to the front. A soldier depends on the production of the 
Muntry, on the morale of the country. Each soldier requires 
undreds of men to feed liim and to send him supplies. Even 
from the point of view of the war effort, we have to work in 
a variety of wap in agriculture and in industry, .\part from 
the war effort, it is also necessary to build the kind of India 
that we want. The two arc not contradictory. In fact they fit 
in. If we do not do it, the war effort will be lacking. 

For people to say that Uic Plan must be largely scrapped 
ecausc we trouble and in^-asion to face has no meaning 
to me. It shows an utter misunderstanding of the situation, 
it IS war effort that requires the Plan. 

The basb of the Plan is to strengthen the nation, and to 
HftnTj? is required more than produc- 

uon when )-ou have such a problem to face. I am leaving out 

eSl n "4^? “P?"* “ “ of any war 

is irnDortan^ • • IS important, production 

IS important, training of technical personnel is important. 

Dart of *0 as an essential 

which somp n° i all idea of giving up the Plan, 

ivTonff Hov ^ ^ diort-sightcdness suggest, is very 
'vTong. However, sve shall have to examine the Plan, stick 
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thing occurs I am very greatly moved by the way people come, 
very )Oung children and grown ups and retired people, 
bnnguig whatever they have saved Now we have to organize 
this Lost night the Finance Minister broadcast something 
about gold bonds which he proposes to issue very soon and he 
probably vsall give you some particulars about it 

The Citizens’ Committees will help in keeping up the 
morale, m lookmg to it that pnees do not shoot up, and m not 
allowing rumours to spread One grave danger in moments 
of crisis IS the spreading of rumour This happens all over 
the world We m India particularly are apt to listen to 
rumours and spread rumours We have to deal with this 
situation 


DEVELOPMENT IS DEFENCE 

W HAT IS THE WAR cfTort’ People think of the soldiers on 
the front, which is perfectly right They are bearing the 
brunt of the danger But m the kind of struggle in which w e arc 
involved, every peasant m the field is a soldier and every 
worker in the factory is a soldier Our war effort essentially, 
apart from the actual fighting done, is in ever greater 
production in the field and the factory It is an effort which 
depends greatly on our development Today we are much 
more in a position to make that kind of effort m the field and 
the factory than ten or twelve years ago We are not still 
adequately developed 1 hope this very crisis will make us 
develop more rapidly 

A modem army fights with modem weapons which it has 
to manufacture itself in its own country It is based on the 
development of industry, and industry must have an agti 
cultural base if it is to succeed Then there is power, which 
IS essential from the point of view of the war effort, and from 
the point of view of industry and of even agnculture Therefore, 

From ipeech m Lolc Ssbha while moving the retolution on Cbmese oggret* 
Sion, November 8 1962 
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It is important that the price level should be maintained. 
There has been a tendency for the prices to rise which has 
worried us, although they have not risen appreciably except 
in certain pockets. Price levels are a \'ery important matter 
because they affect the whole economic structure. Several 
goo^ will have to be restricted to some extent. ^Ve have to 
consider the organization of civil supplies, so that there may not 
be a kck of the goods that the large number of people need. 

One thing on svhich we have laid stress repeatedly has 
been the co-operative movement. It has advanced quite 
considerably in the last few years. In the present emergency, 
this movement is very unportanL Co-operative stores arc 
important in maintaining price levels. 

Now I shall turn to some of the national committees we 
arc fonmng. The National Defence Fund will have to have 
some representatives from the States also on it. It has been 
suggested that State Funds might also be opened as a part 
of the big fund. 


The present emergency arose on October 20. An 
Emergency Committee of the Cabinet teas formed. It is 
propo^ very soon to tonn a National Defence Council. 
Broadly, it will consist of the Emeigency Committee of the 
Cabinet, the present Chiefs of Staff, certain retired generals 
and reused senior people from the other Defence Services, some 
prommem public men, and Chief Ministers of States. We want 
this Council to be representative and not unwieldy. 

hunher, at various places, chiefly in cities iilc Bombay, 
“ desirable to have 

Co nrd' 1 ' ination of them. For this purpose a Centrai 

non “ proposed. It will be 100 per cent 

non-official, eseept that the President has kindly agreed to be 

moadr'al^" a « an executive 

capaMy, dthough we shall be them advise it. 

aoDeal. for “‘.'•I?’'™"'' “ ‘'r"’' “'r^riy made 

eSt^r and they are coming in. It is an 

S m •» rcc the kind of people who 

so J dm u '"orotog I spror* 

come with their donations. At the President’s house the same 
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development schemes as far as possible Tlic more we have 
considered this matter, the more we have seen that our develop- 
ment schemes, by and large, arc an essential part of defence 
I believe It has been calculated that 85 per cent of the 
developmental plans are essentially part of defence and even 
the rcmaimng 15 per cent arc mdircctly concerned with it 
Maybe a few thmgs might be slowed down or otherwise 
adjusted, but by far the greater part of our Plan is itself 
essentially for defence, so that it is neither correct nor justifiable 
to draw a line and sa>, ‘this is defence expenditure and this 
IS development expenditure,’ as if they were two separate 
things For instance, it is essential from the point of view of 
defence for our agnculturc to be flourishing If our agncultural 
production is of positive instead of deficit quantities, not only 
would foreign exchange be saved but we would have a stable 
agncultural basis on which to budd our industry and defence 
efforts The fact that we produce enough m our agnculture 
IS as important as guns. 

The some applies to mdustry fhere may be some odd 
mdustnes which may w eli be postponed, but as we hav e framed 
our Plan it has been based on essential things which give 
strength to the nation For instance, we shall have to lay stress 
on the growth of our defence mdustnes as such That is most 
important from the purely defence pomt of view There may 
be a slight charge m emphasis regarding the nature of 
mdustnes which are given first pnonty but, by and large, the 
big mdustnes that we have suggested m our Plan are necessary 
for defence So also power generation, so also, of course, 
transport All these are mtimately coimectcd with defence and 
these four or five items comprise 85 per cent of the Plan 

A part of what remains — social services and education — 
IS equally important, from a shghtly different point of view 
Stnctly from the pomt of view of defence w e hav e to go ahead 
rapidly will the pioduciion c4 trained people — engmeers and 
the Iihe That becomes highly important, but even other forms 
of education are equally important, because education will 
raise the level of our mdustnal effort and agricultural effort 
Really, therefore, there is httle choice left except to go on with 
our Plan with some mmor alterations here and there. 
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we have to develop all round. To talk of scrapping the Five 
Year Plan so that we may concentrate on the war effort is 
not to understand the real springs of our strength. We have 
to carry on the Five Year Plan and go beyond it in many 
respects. Maybe, in some matters which are considered non- 
e^ential, sve tone them down or leave them but in the major 
aims of the Five Year Plan we have to make the fullest effort. 

Among the major things agriculture is highly important. 
How can a country fight when it is lacking in food? We have 
to grow more and more food. We have laid dor™ the taigets 
for our agricultural produce in our Five Year Plan, but in the 
last year or trvo we have fallen behind because of floods and 
other difficulties. Although rve have fallen behind rve have to 
f,™ "'n >ho5e rve have laid dorm in 

the Third Plan. We sliould go dor™ to the peasant and to 
the agnculturist and transfomr his present enthusiasm into 
^eater production. Nothing is more cheering and heartening 
thM the reacuon amongst the peasants who have given their 
httle mite. They should use their enthusiasm to achieve greater 
production. So also with industry; so also with many other 
thmgs, hke education. We must look upon all these develop- 
mmt acuvities as part of the ivar effort. Through this 
process we shall not only buUd up our nation more swiftly 
but shall make it stronger and lay the base of the socialist 
Structure which wc aim at. 


W r “‘fay to consider, in the particular con- 

to cive rh the emergency that is upon us and 

g e a broad direction as to how rve are to face it. When this 

^ro^e rL T. t <»PCnditure and all that, some 

on ot devXm« ” *'“* “ 

ODiniXthn r Council rvas of the 

opimon that rv e should not afforv the emergency to affect the 


of the National 
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not be right in any sense It wiU ha\c a bad effect on our 
morale 

If they see that uc arc doing our utmost, even when it 
becomes pamful to us, m carrying on fully with our own efforts, 
then they will appreciate that attitude and will be moremclmcd 
to help generous!) But the mam thing is facing this situation 
Facing it courageously and with every desire to shoulder that 
burden would itself be a very fine response both for our own 
people and those abroad They will realize that we arc deadl) 
serious about it 

\s for the development plans, the) were and arc meant to 
rai'c the standard of living of our people, but they arc also 
meant cssentiallv to straigihcn the nation altogether It is not 
real strength for us to get arms or aeroplanes from abroad 
although that becomes very necessary m a cnsis The real 
strength comes from our rcl)ing largely on our own production, 
on our own resources In fact, you know that the big and 
powerful countries of the world arc the countries which have 
industrialized themselv cs and thereby gamed strength, whether 
for war or foi peaceful progress Real strength therefore 
comes from mdustrialisaiion, from modem techniques, whether 
they apply to agriculture or mdustry The test of real strength 
IS how much steel you produce, how much power you produce 
and use So if m meeting the immediate crisw we delays the 
processes of gaining real strength, we shall not have done well 
All these reasons compel us to come to the conclusion that w e 
must go ahead as far as possible in acquinng this real strength 
by continuuig with our development programme, with mmor 
\ ariations, of course e must do it from the point of view of 
both the immediate war situation and the future You may well 
wonder what this so called war situation is There is no war go- 
ing on at present, no action of that type But I cannot tell you 
what IS likely to happen The point I vv ish you to appreciate and 
leabxe is that vbt Chinese *«AVidTa'wal or cease fire err the fact 
of the Colombo proposals, whatever turn they may take— even 
supposing they take the tun), as they well might, of continuing 
this cease fire for some tune — docs not make any essential 
difference to the situation which is that we have been attacked 
and menaced by the Chinese Government and we may be 
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This means a tremendous burden — the direct war 
burden and an indirect war burden, if I may say so, which is 
the Plan burden. It may be said of course that there are limits 
to what a nation can bear. But the limits ultimately depend 
upon the emergency. Nobody in normal times thinks of raising 
revenues or spending as much as one docs in war. But when 
a war comes those limits become clastic; they have to become 
clastic because the nation fights for survival. So the approach 
has to be one of doing the utmost \vc can. 

There is another aspect to this. There is a mass upsurge 
in the country. This enthusiasm is a very commendable thing 
and it has heartened us. The greatest pan of the Defence Fund 
has come from small men. I am by no means critidzing the 
big people, but it is the small people who have subscribed 
heavily to it. However, we can hardly depend only upon the 
Defence Fund to carry on the war. It is obA»iously not possible 
and it is not fair. 

As far as the burden b concerned, it is belter to try 
to make it more equitable by other means. There is also the 
psychological aspect that people should feel that they are 
meeting this emergency themselves by their efforts even if it 
. hurts. In fact, it should hurt. It is not a question of “even if.” 
We should do this till it hurts. It is hurting many people and 
it has hurt and taken the lives of many people and for any 
person then to raise the argument that it hurts financially is 
not good enough. 

The mere fact that wc try to meet this war situation as far 
as possible through our own resources will be a big thing, 
both for the country and for the outside world. All of I’ou 
know that we arc being handsomely helped by other countries, 
notably the United States of America and England, and by 
other countries too. I think we are completely justified in asking 
and taking that help. I have no qualms or compunction in 
my mind in doing so, but our justification comes really when 
we make every effort to shoulder the burden ourselves. It 
would be completely wrong from the point of view of our 
own people, and even more so from the point of view of others, 
for them to feel that wc are relaxing or wc arc not shouldering 
the burden adequately and passing it on to them. That will 
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which spread m wartime cspcaally amongst the soldiers and 
others Therefore, it is Mtal to retain schemes of health and 
education Education is vita) from >ct another point of view 
In the past we have talked a lot about basic education How 
far we have given cfTect to it ts doubtful But the idea of 
basic education— or of education that is connected with 
productive work — is highly important It is important again, 
if I may say so from the point of view of war nnd from the 
point of view of discipline and training I would suggest to you, 
as I have suggested to our Education Ministry, to wake up to 
this business I am told that some States are alive to this need 
while others arc not, and consider it an archaic idea It is 
not archaic It is the most modem concept meant to make 
a person fit intellectually and oihcrwuc /\nother aspect is 
productive work Some people think that productive work 
means turning the Charkha The Chaikha is certainly 
productive work, but there are dozens of other kinds of work 
Let the schools prepare bandages There are hundreds of other 
things that are necessary for the war effort which can be 
produced by the schools 

Then there is technical education It is of great 
importance always, and is especially so now We have said 
previously that we should give a large number of scholarships 
to deserving and able students — scholarships which are really 
adequate not just a few rupees If a person is gomg to Icam 
engineering, he has to be paid adequately and we have said 
that this should be done I think this matter becomes even 
more important now when we want plenty of technically 
trained persons. The fact that we give a really large number 
of scholarships to persons who wiU profit by them is a thing 
which will have a very good reception by the public We 
would like to draw from the people a good deal of money by 
way of taxes direct or indirect Keeping this in view, 

I think that apart from general education and health the 
award of scholarships is a good idea Therefore, to say 
that education or health activities should be stopped is not 
correct What are we fighting for ^ For the benefit of the 
people and w c must help them with a large number of scholar 
ships — and I lay stress on the number being very large — for 
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NEW OPPORTUNrriCS FOR THE ARTS 

'^HE Stvte can promote the arts by providing a helpful 
environment The environment for the arts m the 
immediate past m India has not been very helpful Firstly, 
before independence all our efforts were directed to the 
political field Secondly, during the long period of British rule 
in India we thought far too much of foreign models. That 
trend was good to the extent it supplied new impulses but when 
It was overdone, the arts became imitative, losing their crea- 
tive tendencies ./\n art cannot be imitated, it has to come 
out of people’s lives and urges 

India IS nch in artistic forms But they have sufTcred from a 
long period of stagnation and repetition What more wonderful 
things can we have than some of the old specunens of Indian 
architecture ’ They arc amazing m their strength and beauty, 
which we miss in our later forms of ardiiiccture which arc all 
repetition, all omatencss We lost that grand style in architec- 
ture which we sec m the other countries where our artisans 
went, at Angkor- Vat m Indo China, at Borobudur in 
Indonesia and m many other places 

Take the classical dances ol India For various reasons 
these dances began to die oil It almost was thought that it 
was improper and immoral to dance Voices were raised 
against our dance forms and they nearly died Fortunately, 
there were some persons and groups who kept these dances 
alive, and we see how when those restrictions and restrictive 
ideas w ere removed, they have begun to flourish in India This 
IS true not only of our classical dances, but even more so of 
vKe folk dawKS, oC Iswivo. whsciv vk. ready woKvderfvd «v thew 
variety "We have these folk dances m Kerala, as in other 
regions, but the tnbal areas arc richest in the folk dances The 
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medical courses, engineering courses and other specialized 
courses. I attadi very great importance to this. It would cost 
us Mme money but money should not come in the svay. The 
reality of svhat svould come out of it will be far greater than 
tne money quantum. 

N^ow about scientific advance. I svish all of us realized 
what a vital part it plays in life today. War is undoubtedly 
governed by it. It is not governed by Rajput chivalry; Rajput 
chivaln^ IS veiy good; it gives spirit to the man but it is not real 
war. Real war u governed by scientific advance. Today sou 
vant scientific knosviedge, you ivant scientific processes of 
production. You ivant it for health, and for neatly everjlhlng 
sncni' •'>' “mount that Is 
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In the old da)’s the arts in India were encouraged more 
especially by the ruling prmccs and rich patrons Now the 
princes and the nch men hardly exist Therefore, the State 
has to encourage them I entirely agree that the State, while 
encouraging them, should not interfere and lay down canons 
for the arts Laying down canons should be the duty of the 
literary and artistic associations or academics The State 
should help an academy or association but should lease it 
free to function as it lik.es That is broadly the policy which 
we follow m regard to the Central Academics 


TOWARDS A NEW EQUILIBRIUM 

T T IS ALW AYS a pleasure to meet and address the new^ genera 
^ tion, for in their minds and eyes there is glimpse of the 
future Yet I find some difRculty in saying anything which 
wall really be in tune with their thinking Many long years 
separate us We belong essentially to the Gandhi Age in India 
and It was the inestimable pnvilegc of many of us to be closely 
associated with that great man who fashioned us as he did 
the millions of India We saw Indu under foreign rule, we 
struggled against it and we tnumphed under Gandhiji’s leader- 
ship, and saw the dawn of freedom with all its glory and its 
aches and pains. What does all this mean to you’ Is it one 
other of the numerous traditions which have built up India 
through the ages’ You have not had the emotional expenence 
through which my generation passed, nor did you participate 
in that great struggle which led, through the umque methods 
which Gandhiji evolved, to India’s freedom You are children 
of free India and perhaps you take that frcedon\ for granted 
Apart from our stni^Ic for freedom and its powerful 
effect on the men and women of my generation, we have seen 
mighty changes m the world There have been world wars, 
great revolutions, and confficts between rival pobtical, economic 
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Republic Day celebration in Delhi provides an occasion for 
presenting the folk danecs from every part of India. An 
appreciative environment is helping the dances of India to 
grow. 

Similarly, I am told that considerable advance is being 
made all over India in the musical domain. In regard to 
painting and the like arts, I am not quite sure where sve arc. 
We have eminent artists who carry on an older tradition 
rigidly. I feel that the older tradition has lost force. It is 
graccfiil but rather lifeless. We have nesv artists who are 
po^v•cr^uUy influenced by ^Vcstem models. I believe they are 
doing good work even if aU their work U not of top rank. 

^ danger today of our artists relapsing into 
mediocrity. Of coune, all writers or artists or sculptors cannot 
be bnUiant. But academics of art, Utcraturc or any other 
form of culture should try to set high standards in their respec- 
tive fields. You have got this academy, the Kala Parishad. 

I earnestly hope that while you encourage every artist, you 
will try to keep the standards high and not bring them down 
by not distinguishing between the good and the bad and the 
me^ocre. If you do not do that, the academy iuelf becomes 
mediocre and its judgment will be of no value. 

, ’There is a good deal of talent in respect of the arts in 
country, provided opportunities arc given to them to 
develop. I am amazed at the arts of the tribal folk who have 
not gone to any school of art or dancing. Again, take child 
art. An annual exhibition is organized in Delhi by Shankar 
, world s children. It is an astonishingly good 

exhibition and it is surprising how children who did not have 
any routine training can express themselves. The artists must, 
ot ^une, haw training. But the training, if it suppresses the 
ivene^ of the individual and merely teaches some formal 
me^g{^ kills art. I ivould like this academy and other 
aca ^les to encourage natural creativeness and at the same 
ime "cep up proper standards. It is also important that the 
%anous a^dOTies in different States keep in touch ^vilh each 
o er ai^ with the Central Academies of Literature, Art, 
Drama- Thereby, you leam from each 
other and gi\-e much to each other. 
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of btha\ jour u hidi shock the older generation 1 licrc is grow - 
ing ju\cnilc delinquency and a rejection of nil set paiicms 
and c\en of basic national cultures While on the one side 
ue sec tremendous advance, on the other uc notice a disinte- 
gration of socict), because the cement of moral and ethical 
standards and patterns of behaviour gradually melts away In 
an> event, we cannot stop or reverse the current of change 
which science and technology have brought about in great 
parts of the world The question for us to consider is whether 
we can retain m this pioccss some of the basic values to which 
humanity has attached great importance in the past, and 
whether the spintual element m life, using the word m its 
widest sense, can be retained or augmented, or whether it will 
fade away Without that spiritual element, probably the dis- 
integration of society will proceed in spite of all material 
advance 

It may be that out of this tremendous period of transi 
tion a new equilibrium will be establuhcd and our highly 
mechanized society will throw up new standards and values 
providing a new base of civilization 

We talk of things material and spiritual Vet it is a little 
difficult to draw a Imc between the two Every great wave of 
liuman thought which has affected millions of human beings 
has something spintual in it The great revolutions whether 
m the United States or Fiance or Russia or China, would not 
have succeeded without a spintual element which appealed 
to the deeper mstmets of man Social justice has alwa>s 
exerased an appeal to sensitive persons The basic attraction 
of Marxism for millions of people was not, I think, its attempt 
at scientific theory but its passion for social justice To that 
extent, therefore it supplied a spiritual need It appealed to 
many intellectuals for other reasons also Unfortunately, to 
m) thinking, it got tied up m its practice too much witli the 
wa>s of violence and the suppression of the individual, even 
c/iotxgh this was supposed to be done for the common good 

We come back therefore to the question of standards 
and values and unless we have these, all the material good 
that we may achieve may lead to conflicts of the soul and 
disintegration of the social group 
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and social ideologies. AVc Iiave seen also something %vhich is 
even more important. This is the tremendous advance made 
by science and technology in recent years, which perhaps is 
the greatest revolution of all. 

Changes took place even in the past ages, but the pace 
was relatively slow, and man had time to adjust himself to the 
new conditions. But in recent years tire pace of change has 
been amazingly swift, and it has been difficult for human 
beings to adjust themselves to this ever-changing situation. 
They may make a superfitdal and external adjustment, but 
the old rhythm of life has gone, and there is lack of harmony 
and this is reflected in our political struggles and economic 
conflicts. The new situation that has arisen because of thi^ 
pace of change has no analogy in hisioiy. 

This process of change through science and technology 
is seen cverynvhcre. As it spreads, the old gods or the old 
supreme values cease to have the same validity as before. 
Physics and mathematics lead to new conceptions which are 
hard to grasp, where matter disappears and all is energy. One 
might almc»t say that the solid world dissolves into some 
mathematical concept or illusion, perhaps approaching the 
concept of maya. 

It is not surprising that this should result in an uprooting 
of the present generation from its old standards and vtiIucs 
and the search for something ne\v. Ho^v can ^vc cpmc to terms 
with this new situation? While discarding the old mysteries, 
we live at the edge of a new kind of mystery. The reaction 
of people to this varies. A few are driven to deeper thought 
and enquiry and a search for ultimate values, but most others, 
finding it too difficult to make any sense out of this confusion, 
relapse into cynidsm and negative attitudes, rejecting the old 
patterns and standards and evolving no new ones. This pro- 
cess has affected the ^Vestem wx)rld much more tiian India 
as the West has advanced much more in technology and its 
practical applications. But in India also the begirmings arc 
visible. 

We labour to bring about a Welfare State in India. lu 
countries where such a State has been established in so far 
as the material things of life are concerned, we sec patterns 
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present and mould the future That duty and high task arc 
especially cost on the )oung men and Momcn of today They 
will have great burdens to carry and great difUcultics to face. 
But they will also have the chance of high adventure and great 
living, for great living comes by attachment to great causes 
They will have to fight the many evils that beset us and narrow 
us and make us unworthy of this adventure, hkc the evils of 
religious conflict and bigotry, of provuicialism, Iinguism and 
casteism There is no hope for us if we allow these disruptive 
tendencies to influence oar national life 

Above all, we shall have to work hard For it is only 
thiough selfless work that anything worth*whilc is achieved 
/\nd we shall have to work without fear and hatred, and not 
succumb to a narrow nationalism which is out of place in the 
world of today and out of keeping with our high ideals That 
was the lesson of Gandhiji And it was by acung up to this 
in some measure that we achieved our freedom It is by hard 
work and through freedom from fear and hatred that we shall 
reach the next great goal m our nation’s pilgrimage 

Here we stand m Delhi City, symbol of old India and 
the new It is not the narrow bnes and houses of Old Delhi 
or the wide spaces and rather prctc'ntious buddings of New 
Delhi that count, but the spirit of this ancient city For Delhi 
has been an epitome of India’s history with its succession of 
glory and disaster, and with its great capacity to absorb many 
cultures and yet remain itself It is a gem with many facets, 
some bright and some darkened by age, presenting the course 
of India’s life and thought during the ages Even the stones 
here whisper to our ears of the ages of long ago and the air 
we breathe is full of the dust and fragrance of the past, as 
also of the fresh and piercing winds of the present We face 
the good and the bad of India in Delhi City which has been 
the grave of many empires and the nursery of a republic What 
a tremendous story is heis ' The tradition of millennia of our 
histoty swnrausvds \is av every step, and the proctasvon of 
innumerable generations passes before our eyes My own 
generation will jom that procession, and it will then be for 
you, young men and women, to be the standard bearers of all 
the good that we have lived for and we seek May it be given 
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It is true that many individuals have ideals and some of 
them a social conscience, and these ha\-e played a considerable 
role m social progress. But it is also true that a society does 
not change itself substantially by the voluntary renunciation by 
a prmleged class of its position. The privileged class is led 
to believe, as a group, that it is inherently right for it to have 
that position. It is only through pressure from the under- 
privileged that major refomis have been achieved. It is also 
true that the general character ol social, political and 
intellectual life in a social group is deteimined by the produc- 
tive resource of that group. As ivc adopt higher techniques 
tor productive and creative acUvities, they will affect our 
thinking and our lives. But it docs not necessarily follow that 
this should lead to our discarding the spiritual and higher 
cu tutal values of life. IVe should not associate spirituality and 
ctdture with privilege on the one hand and poverty on the 

It has become inevitable for us to fit in with the modern 
world of science and technology and it trill be dangerous 
for lu to imagine tlut we can live apan.from it. It will be 
equally dangerous tor us to think that we should accept 
t^no ogy without those basic values which are of the essence 
Of civilized man. 

India as our objective a socialist 
linn b ^titj-ty- That means not only economic organlza- 

IK - which involves a way ol thinking 

and litnig. Ihe acquisitive society, whose chief aim is profit- 
makmg not only brmgs conflict in its train but is opposed 

is bLcdT'ih’’^' J^hce. Sodalism 

iusfc an J h'^-ih °I ntaterial resouroes as well as social 
iustice and a co-operative method ot working. 

roots in thf» ^ ^ national culture with its deep 

IHo histoo-. To uproot a nation 

entity throuph ih nation which made it a living 

like India 1^1, ^ ^ paiticulariy true of a country 

enriched her H 1 ° whose thought hai 

suniie even the dangers that success brings. 

But can we live in that past ? We have to live in Ihe 



UOOKS TU HLAUl IliC IturLE 

Without books one h is to rcl> on human memory and on 
indition Tlicsc ha\ c their \ aluc but ob\ lously a limited \ aluc 
The books bring us tlic experience of our forebears. But 
if the Ixxiks do not circulate only the elite uill hue them 
Pnntin^ hringi an cxpinsion of the opportunities of gaming 
knowledge and therefore of making ptogress of various kinds 
Take science Scientific knowledge today is not the result 
of the effort of any one man but is made up of knowledge 
accumulated by tens of thousands of scientists Books play an 
enormous part m distributing this knowledge 

If books arc essential the contents of the books arc 
important 1 he oiiiw ird api>carancc of the book is important 
as everything good and btauiiful imiKirtant It encourages a 
good taste 

If we want books to be good we also want books to reach 
many people and not a select cotene Tins is the object 
picsumably of the writer of the liook, is also of the publisher 
Ihcy both want a large circulation and yet oddly enough most 
of the writers ind most of the publishers in India think m 
rather hniitcd tenm The waiter probably uses a language 
which many people do not undentand at all It is too difficult 
or abstruse He writes consciously or unconscioibly for a select 
crowd The result is that the circulation of his book is 
limited Looking at the piogrammc winch was presented 
to me I read a remarkable sentence descnbing today s 
proceedings ^ sn^t 

I shall be glad to know many of you sitting here understand 
this I should be glad if somebody went and had a Gallup 
poll m Chandiii Chowk m Delhi and found out how 
many understood it and Iioiv many Will understand it This 
IS a typical example not only of the mysteries of the working 
of the Government of India but al o generally of the writing 
trade m India 

There is this tendency towards wntmg a language either 
in books or newspapers winch relatively few people understand 
The attempt is not so much to get acioss to an audience but to 
show off The result is that circulations of books are limited If 
circulations arc hm ted all kinds of things follow which 
restrict the reading of books the prmtmg of books and the 
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to )ou to face life’s problems trith dear eyes and trilliout fear 
and ill-will. 


BOOKS TO REACH THE PEOPLE 

•najor, rcvoluiionarydevclopmcnts in the uorld 
has been the advent of printing and of books, thus open- 
mg ont the avenues of knotviedge and eommunieation to vast 
nmnbers of people. I icmember reading in some book long 
ago that one of the wisest men of the middle ages in Europe, 
Erasmus, had a library of about 50 volumesi That shows the 
drOerenee taween the old times and the present. At present 
a vast number of books are at our disposal in libraries, even 
01 pnvatc individuals. 

A depressing thought comes to me. While printing 
hlndf,'!'" appeared, 

somelf t?"'-"”!. “ long time. Even though 

time o he -iuring tL 

imoortanee r Emperors, they apparently attached no 

sS InJ? "» attempt to get printing 

and circum t * v. ^ *^aal of pomp 

and etreumstaneti *'>' >acked a spirit of going ahead. They 
haeLnrS'“™'“‘‘'’“ while Europe’ 

.Sbig "ed“’,„“"'/r “■’f 

neverthell. , “P“'“ “> •"<*'» of those days, was 

struck me^, d>nam.e soercty going ahead. It has always 
or at To'™™ ““oh any people 

from ’ifs cidTrar ‘‘ at for its utility, apart 



PURPOSE OF ARClIITECrURE 


A rchitecture to a large extent is a product of the age It 
cannot isolate itself from the social conditions, the think- 
ing and the objectives and the ideals of the age to which 
it belongs Mr Humayun Kabir referred to the static 
condition m regard to architecture m India m the last 200 or 
300 years That really was a reflection of the static condition 
of the Indian mind or Indian conditions In fact, India has 
been static, architecturally considered, for the last few hundred 
years The great buildigns which sve admire date back to an 
earlier period We were static even before the British came 
In fact the British came because we were static A society which 
ceases to go ahead necessarily becomes weak This weakness 
shows Itself in all forms of creative activity 

Apart from these basic considerations, the nature of 
architecture depends on many factors It depends on climate, 
obviously It depends on the type of functions w hich the people 
living in the buildings have to perform It depends on the state 
of technological growth, and on the material used 

The purpose which a building serves depends to a large 
extent on the functions which a soacty performs There is often 
a lag between architectural designs, or indeed, the social frame- 
work and tlic changes taking place in the technological field 
Mr Humayun Kabir referred to Gothic cathedrals which 
111 many i\ays were represcntainc of the age in ivhich they 
giew up But in the early years of the industrial resolution 
when the steam engine and the railways came and when 
railway stations had to be built, the architects tried to make 
some of the big railway stations look as if they were Gothic 
cathedrals They were not able to get out of the clutches 
of the past The past was good — but only when it was the 
present We cannot bring it forward and put up a Gothic 
cathedral and call it a railway terminus I give this example 
because there is a tendency to do this kind of thing, more so m 
a country like India where we hold fast to traditions ISo 
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publication of books. Take nev%-spapers. A huge country like 
India has astonishingly few nctvspapcr readers. The 
circiJation of a feiv netvspapcrs may have gone up to a 
hundred thousand. In adt'anced countries circulations are not 
only bigger but there are far more newspapers with 
good circulations and the total reading public for newspapers 
is very vast indeed. ^Vhy is that so? It is not because 
- there are not people Avho do not know how to read. In spite 
of a fairly large percentage of illiteracy as against a relatively 
small but growing percentage of literacy, the actual number 
of people ivho are literate in India is tremendous. Ttventy per 
COTt of our population is a vast number which is far greater 
than the entire population of many countries in the world. 

1 et e do not reach them. How will we reach them? A writer 
will reach th^ not^ by thinking of some literary coterie but 
by putting himself in their position and see what they can 
read and understarid with ease and comfort. If he does this, 
he >vdl see circulations of books and newspapers growing. 

I suggest, for the consideration of the \vTiters essentially 
and of others like the publishing trade, that if books are 
to go far, they have to be cheap. Boob can be cheap only if 
th^ have large circulations. Books tvill have large circulations 
only If they arc written in a style which can be understood 
by large niOTbcrs of people. One step should lead to the other. 
Othcr^vise limitations come in and as a consequence the reading 
public docs not expand. 

Good designing and printing of boob is of very 
comiderablc importance and I am happy that progress is being 
made m India m these respects. I would congratulate those 
=•«> ‘he Ministry on giving these 
aw ards. aw-ards will make designers, printers and book- 

binders think and will help to raise standards and to create a 
taste among readers for possession of beautifully printed boob. 



A NFW PERSPECTIVE OI HI5T0R\ 


T NEVtR STUDIED Uistory ui thc formal way but informally 
^ I have been greatly interested in history chiefly because 
of my seeking to understand thc past rather in terms of thc 
present and even of thc future to come 1 have approached 
It as an exciting story I ha\c approached it as a deicloping 
drama, leading up to thc presem and making me uonder where 
It will lead to m tlic future I nc\cr got into thc habit of 
trying to learn thc names of kings dates, etc And I confess 
I am singularly ignorant of names and dates except those 
I could not help picking up 

Thc whole course of histoiy has fascinated me Being 
in Indian facts relating to thc past of India interested me 
mote Being an Asian, facts relating to Asia ilso mtcrcsted 
me more But on the whole what has interested me really 
IS thc story of man dciclooing himself wherever he might be 
It IS from that point of view I have tried to co ordinate such 
little knowledge of history as I possess 

I remember about 40 years or more ago one of thc earliest 
books dealing with world history came out, namely H G 
Wells’s Outline of Hutory It is very easy to cnticize Wells, 
but his was a new approach and it was a great success He 
did try to bring m one compass the tremendous story of man 
He did also something which vvas new for most European 
leaders, that is, he paid some attention to what was happening 
m Asia, his world was not merely thc Mediterranean world 
in ancient tunes, as had been imagined in Europe China came 
in, and India, the Middle East and thc other countries 
Since then this type of history has become more common 
Other forms of history, social histones and the like have been 
written and they attract much* more attention than the 
political histones of the past 

So far as Asia is concerned, we have been grossly 
maltreated by most histonans from other countries And as 
a reaction to that, sometimes our own histonans have perhaps 
gone too far I suppose it is difficult for any person with 

From inaut-ural address to the an H story Consress Ne » Delh 
December 9 1961 
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tradition which makes one a prisoner of one’s mind or body is 
ever good. 

The architect is obviously limited by his material. If 
technology gives us more materials and more potver to mould 
those materials, new avenues open up for using them. Today 
I believe very good work is being done all over the world by 
creative architects. It is a delight to see plans and designs 
and pictures of this new work being done. ^V’c should not be 
afraid of innovations. 

I have welcomed very greatly one experiment in India, 
Chandigarh. Many people argue about it, some like it, and 
some dislike it. It is the biggest example in India of 
e.\pcrimcntal architecture. It hits >ou on the head, and makes 
)ou think. \ou may squirm at the impact but it has made 
>ou think and imbibe new ideas, and the one thing which 
India requires in many fields Is being hit on the head so that 
It may think. I do not like every building in Chandigarh. 

I like some of them \ciy much. I like the general conception 
of the township vciy much but, above all, I like the creative 
approach, not being tied down to what has been done by our 
forefathers but thinking in new' terms, of light and air and 
pound and w-ater and human beings. Therefore, Chandigarh 
IS of enormous importance. There is no doubt that U 
Corbusier is a man with a powerful and creative type of mind, 
lor the same reason, he may produce c.xtravaganccs 
occasionally but it is better to be extravagant than be a person 
with no mind at all. 

The social functions of today bear on our architecture. 

\V e may not, even if we have the capacity, build a Taj Mahal. 

It does not fit m with the society of today. In the ultimate 
anai)-sis a thmg which fils in with the social functions is 
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What IS the basic philosophy of history’ I try to think of 
history as a process that leads man to higher and better stages 
of progress Then I find to my surprise that those higher stages 
have been represented by great men in the long past Having 
been fascinated by the scientific and technological civilization 
which has been built up in Europe and in America, I gradually 
come to a stage when it seems to me to have stopped I begm 
seeking for something deeper than merely the physical aspect 
of CIV ilization I find that my mind is more interested m what 
Plato or the Buddha ^td which has a itmdcssncss about it 
So I wonder if our present day history having fulfilled its 
destiny in so far as science and technology arc concerned, is 
at all moving on to a higher plane of human existence 1 do 
not presume that the average historian will be able to answer 
such a question unless he himself beconics a great seer who can 
pierce the veil of the future But he can help m putting things 
in proper perspective 

The immediate object of the History Congress should of 
course be to straighten out all the twists which Asian history 
has received at the hands of Europeans While some of them 
are very fine histonans their approach has nevertheless been 
based on Europe being the centre of the world, and naturally 
that affects their appreciation of the histones of Asian 
countnes 


IMPORTANCE OP ARaiAEOLOGlCAL STUDY 

I N A COUNTRY like India there are any number of places 
which deserve careful working out from the archaeological 
point of view And yet I thuik how much destruction there 
has been m India of archaeological sites either deliberately 
or through carelessness I remember when I first heard of 
Mohenjo daro how tremendously exated I felt, as when I first 


From speech at tie centenary eelebnt on ot the Archaeological Suney of 
India and the International CoDfemicc of Ai an Archaeology Neve Delhi 

December 14 1961 
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Strongly held ideas to write what might be called an impartial 
history. Sometimes I have wondered if impartiality was not 
the quality of a weak mind. There must be a positix’e quality 
in a human being. If there is this positive quality, that aspect 
of the mind impresses itself on the subject which it deals svith 
and perhaps slightly distorts it. I do not know how we can 
get over this difficulty. On the one side, there is the nationalist 
history which, starting from a strong nationalist bias, praises 
everything that is national at the expense of other things and, 
on the other side, there is the reverse of this. In the case of 


India, a Western scholar, especially from the United Kingdom, 
incwtably tended to look at the history of India as if the past 
few thousand years were a kind of a preparation for the coming 
British dominion in India. And there was the nationalist 
reaction to it. It seems to me that our historians burrow too 
much into details and thereby lose sight of the main theme. 
Both these approaches %vere limited and both failed to look at 
the picture in a broad way. In the main, the nationalist 
approach and imperialist approach distort history. They some*" 
times suppress history. 

^Ve have had examples of some kind of an organized 
approach or a philosophy of history, and this has led to curious 
nsults. One of the books which I had occasion to read in the 
leisure moments of my prison life was Spcngler’s Decline of 
the West. I ^vas rather fascinated by it, as one is fascinated 
by some evil thing. I dislike intensely its s\vecping approach. 
It seems to me that as soon as we sunt looking at history ivith 
any pr^nceivcd approach, it turns us away from some patent 
tacU which do not fit in with our theory. And ue select things 
which ap-ec >vith our own thinking. It does not do harm 
provided we can get the main currents of history right and 
I st^ IS placed on one aspect in order to draw attention to 
It. The stress on the social aspect has certainly been very 
helpM m balancing one’s approach to history. 

The old idea of writing a history of any one country has 
beromc progr^ivcly out of date. It is impossible today to 
think of ffic history of a country isolated from the rest of the 
ivorld. world is getting integrated. Wc ha\c really to 
consider history today in a world perspective. 
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very important to find out through archaeological work uhat 
this past was We ha\c \cry fc\% books on history m Sanskrit, 
but we have an abundance of material which throws interesting 
light on the past This matcnal, if properly inquired into, helps 
us greatly to unravel our history In iny boyhood Indian 
history was divided into the ancient penod, a brief chapter, 
the medieval or Muslim period, a bigger chapter, and the 
British period, which was the mam concern of the book *1 his 
was very odd I have always been unable to understand or 
to appreaatc this division of India mto Hindu India and 
Muslim India You might as well have a Christian India, 
meanmg the period of British rule It is unscientific to divide 
history like this In fact the whole of the past thousands of 
years of Indian history was written about m the early years 
of this century as a kind of a prelude to the final culmination 
of Indian history m Bntish rule Of course, Bntish dominion m 
India is an important part of the history of India, which 
affected India and brought India m touch with the modem 
world Nevertheless we get a truer pcrspccuve of India’s 
history by looking at the ancient records of the deeds of the 
people and the great men of India These give us a greater 
understanding of the growth of our people. 

I venture to suggest that because of the lack of precise 
historical matenal m India on the past, the other material 
available, which is fairly ricli, is very important I believe the 
Mohenjo daro scripts have not been deciphered yet IVe may 
know something more of our history if they arc deciphered 
Anyhow, from the practical point of view, archaeological 
studies bring us information which is important Above all, 
they give a certam balance and perspective to our minds 
Archaeology makes us a little more humble than we otherwise 
would be in this mechanical avilization 

Of course, the mechamcal avilization of today is a 
magmficent achievement and yet doubt creeps mto my mind 
often enough whether many of its achievements have that 
deeper significance which we attach to human progress They 
make the human bemgs who arc mfluenced by them more and 
more tnvial Therefore, this look into the past gives us a certain 
depth of feclmg and understanding 
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read of the Indians who went out of India in the early years 
of the Christian era to South-East Asia and put up great 
buildings there %vhich even today are among the famous 
monuments of the world. I was excited partly because of a 
certain pride in our nation’s past. Apart from that, there was 
a sense of disclosure, letting me have a peep into the past 
and filling in a large number of vacant spaces in hbtory. 

In this highly utilitarian age, how does one justify 
archaeology? I have no clear answer to that except that I 
am quite sure it is very important. There arc things of the 
highest value, like art and goodness, which arc far more 
important than many utilitarian objects that we have. Some 
years ago a matter of conscience arose for us when tve were 
considering what e should do about Nagarjunakonda in the 
South. There was this buried city gradually coming out, and 
there was the proposal to erect a dam there and create a big 
reservoir which would supply water for irrigation. There tvas 
a direct conflict between the claims of today in the sense of 
practical utility and the claims of the past. We were troubled 
by the conflict. But it was inevitable that u'e should decide 
ultimately in favour of the present. And that turned out to be 
the best way of preserving the past also. The old relics of 
Nagarjunakonda were rapidly crumbling into dust and ashes, 
and >ve decided that they should be removed bodily and placed 
on a little island in the middle of the lake and prescrs’cd 
in such a way as to j>reveiil their decay. The present impinged 
upon us and ultimately forced us to give preference to a gieat 
irngation project. I suppose >vc have to make such choices 
often enough. v 

rhe past in India surrounds us everywhere. If you go 
for a drive in Delhi, it comes up before you in the shape of 
old ruins. Indians on the whole arc said to be not a histoiy- 
conscious people, like the Arabs or the Chinese. But we have 
roots in long past and our sense of history expressed itself 
m mythology, m epics, in monuments, etc. I am not sure if that 
method of expression which developed in India ^vas not 
more powerful in influencing the minds of the mass of the 
people. 

Because ot Ihc nature of the past in India it becomes 
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enough or may not ha\c access to information I feel that 
freedom from ignorance is as essential as freedom from hunger 
In the use of the mass medu very much depends on the 
conditions of the people, the stage of their economic develop- 
ment and of education A good medium may be utilized for 
\crv wrong purposes The question has been asked recently 
uhether the medium of advertisement may not be misused 
so as to distort people s minds The mass media which arc 
very useful have an element of danger in them m that they 
may be distorted for pnvate gain The only safeguard is wide- 
spread education and a measure of social well bemg 

\S c have just had general elections m this country These 
elections have created a good deal of excitement, as elections 
normally do On the whole, our elections have passed off well 
But there IS one aspect of the elections which I would like 
to mention We have rules and regulations as to what should 
and should not be done in elections But I was shocked by some 
posters which were issued by candidates Some of them were 
blasphemous, indecent and highly objectionable. I have no 
doubt that the electorate, through no fault of theirs, must have 
been influenced by them m a wrong direction That kind of 
thmg cannot be justified by any kmd of freedom 

Ultimately it means that in order that your freedom 
should flourish, there must be a basic degree of educational 
development Education is the most important requisite to 
open up the mdividual The United Nations talks about the 
development of the individual, and the Constitution of India 
discusses the digmty of the mdividua! The dignity of the 
group, of the nation, and of the world, can come only through 
the development of the individual By education I do not 
mean merely the ability to read and write I mean the develop- 
ment of some measure of culture and tolerance 

In India there has been, compared to the West, a 
remarkable tolerance m regard to religious thmkmg But there 
has been an equally rcmarftablc lack of tolerance in regard 
to social life. Tolerance means toleration of others’ opmions, 
not the opmions of those who agree with one but opinions 
which are opposed to one’s own Tolerance is a state of 
mind It is essential because the world is a vaned place 
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liAPPENlNGS LN TIBET 


T HAVE MADE scAcral staicmciits in the House m regard to the 
^ developments m Tibet The last statement was made on 
Apnl 3, in which I informed the House that the Dalai Lama 
had entered the termory of the Indian Union with a large 
entourage I should like to bring this information up to date 
and to place such additional facts as we ha\ c before the House 
A few da>s ago, the Dalai Lama and his paity reached 
Mussoonc, where the Government had made arrangements for 
their stay 1 have had occasion to vi»it Mussoonc smee then 
and have had a long talk with the Dalai Lama 

In the course of the last few days, reporu have reached us 
that considerable numbers of Tibetans, numbering some thou> 
sands, have crossed mto the Kameng Frontier Division of the 
North East Frontier Agency and some hundreds have also 
entered the tcmtoiy of Bhutan They sought asylum, and we 
agreed Such of them as earned arms were disarmed ^Ve do 
not know the exact number >ct Temporary arrangements arc 
being made in a camp for their maintenance until they can be 
dispersed in accordance with their wishes and the necessities 
governing such eases We could not leave these refugees to 
their own resources Apart from the humanitanan considera- 
tions involved, there was also the law and order problem to be 
considered We arc grateful to the Government of Assam for 
their help and co-operation m this matter 

Soon after entering India, the Dalai Lama indicated his 
wish to make a statement We were later informed that this 
statement would be released at Tczpur 

In view of certain irresponsible charges made, I should like 


Statement la Lok Sabha April 27 1959 
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The variety of views in the world makes it still more exciting. 
Trath IS much too big to be comprehended by any individual 
and for anybody to say that he knows it. If infoimation- 
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our northern neighbour 1 am suic that the House tvill agree 
with me tint in considcrmg matters of sucli high import, we 
should exercise restraint and wisdom and use language which 
IS moderate and precise In these da)s of the cold war, there 
has been a tcndenc) to use unrestrained language and often 
to make wild charges without any justification We liavc 
fortunately kept out of the cold war and I hope that on this, 
as on any other occasion we shall not use the language of 
the cold war The matter is too serious to be dealt tvith in a 
trivial or excited way I would, therefore, appeal to the press 
and the public to exercise restraint m language I regret that 
occasionally there have been lapses on our side In particular, 
I regret that grave discourtesy was shown some days ago to 
a picture of the Iicad of the Chinese State, Chairman Mao 
Tse tung This was done by a small group of irresponsible 
people m Bombay In the excitement of the moment, we 
cannot allow ourselves to be swept away into wrong courses 
It is not for me to make any simJar appeal to the leaders, 
the press and the people of Chuia Ml 1 can say is that I have 
been greatly distressed at the tone of the comments and the 
charges made against India by responsible people in China 
They have used the language of the cold war regardless of 
truth and propriety This is peculiarly distressing in a great 
nation with thousands of years of culture behind it, noted for 
Its restrained and polite behaviour The charges made against 
India are so fantastic that I find it dilBcult to deal with them 
There is the charge of our keeping the Dalai Lama under 
duress The Chinese authorities should surely know how we 
function in this country and what our laws and Constitution 
arc Lven if we were so inclined, we could not keep the 
Dalai Lama under some kind of detention against his will, and 
there can be no question of our wishing to do so We can 
gam nothing by it except the burden of difficult problems In 
any event, this matter can be easily rJeared It is open to the 
Dalai I ama at any time to go back to Tibet or wherever he 
wants to As the Panchen Lama has made himself responsible 
specially for some strange statements, I have stated that we 
would welcome him to come to India and meet the Dalai 
Lama himself Should he choose to do so, every courtesy will 
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to make it dear that the Dalai Lama was entirely responsible 
for this statement as well as a subsequent, briefer statement that 
was made by him from Mussooric. Our officers had nothing to 
do tnth the drafting or preparation of these statements. 

I need not tell the House that the Dalai Lama entered 
India entirely of his own inlition. At no time had tee suggested 
that he should come to India. We had naturally given thought 
to the possibility of his seeking asylum in India and tvhen such 
a requKt came, tve readily granted it. His entry with a lalge 
party in a remote comer of our country created special 
problOTS of transport, oiganitation and security. We deputed 
an officer to meet the Dalai Lama and his party at Bomdila 
and to escort them to Mussoorie. The particular officer was 
selected because he had served as Consul-General in Lhasa 
“■«>■ known to the Dalai Lama 
and his officials. The selection of Mu-ssooric for the Dalai 
nu s s^y svas not finalized till his own wishes were 
ascertamed in the matter and he agreed to it. There svas no 
daire on our part to put any undue restrictions on him, but 
e specif circumstances, certain arrangements bad 
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uould hivi been wroni; and futile 1 ver since then we have 
endeavoured not only to act up to the agreement we made, 
but to cultivate the friendship of the Chmese State and people 

It IS, therefore, a nntlcr of the deepest regret and surprise 
to us that charges should be made which arc both unbecoming 
and auircly void of substance We have conveyed tins deep 
feeling of regret to the Chinese Government, more especially 
at the speeches delivered in the current session of the National 
People’s Congress in Peking 

I stated some time ago that our broad policy was 
governed by three factors (I) tlie preservation of the 
«ccunty and integrity of India, (2) our desire to maintain 
friendly relations with China, and (3) our deep sympathy 
for the people of Tibet That pobev we shall continue to 
follow, because we think it is a correct pobey not only for the 
present but even more so for the future. It vvould be a tragedy 
if the two great countries of Asia, India and China, which 
have been peaceful neighbours for ages past, should develop 
feelings of hostility against each other We for our part will 
follow this policy, but we hope that China also will do likewise 
and that nothing will be said or done which endangers the 
friendly relations of the two countries which arc so important 
from the wider point of view of the peace of Asia and the 
world The Five Principles have laid dov\Ti, inter alia, mutual 
respect for each other Such mutual respect is gravely impaired 
if unfounded charges arc made and the language of the cold 
war used 

I have already made it dear previously that the charge 
that Kahmpong was a centre of the Tibetan rebellion is wholly 
unjustified We have a lai^c number of people of Tibetan 
stock hvang m India as Indian nationals We have also some 
Tibetan emigres in India All of these deeply respect the 
Dalai Lama Some of them have been exceedingly unhappy 
at the developments in Tibet, some, no doubt, have anti 
Chinese sentiments Wchave made it clear to them that they 
will not be permitted to carry on any subversive activities from 
India and I should like to say that by and large they have 
acted in accordance with the directions of the Government 
of India I cannot obviously say that someone has not done 
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be extended to Iiim, I have further said that the Chinese 
Ambassador or any other emissary of the Chinese Government 
can come to India for this purpose and meet the Dalai Lama, 
rhcrc is no barrier agairut anyone coming peacefully to India, 
artd whether we agree with him or not, see shall treat hint 
wrth the courtesy due to a guest. 

AtrotJtcr and an even strattger allegation has bear made 
about •‘Indian expartsionists” who, it is alleged, are inheritors 
of the Brttish traditrott of imircrialism and expartsiott. It Is 
perfectly true that British policy was one of otpamiort ittto 
frbet and that they carried thU out by force of arms early 
rrt thrs rjentuty. That was, itr otrr opinion, an mtjtrstiftcd and 
cruel adventure which brought much harm to the Tibetans. 
,\s a rarrlt of that, the then British Government in India 
KtablrAcd certam extra-territorial rights in Tibet. Whot 
irrdta became mdepordatt, tve inhetired some of these rights. 
Bemg cnurcly opposed to any such extra-territorial rights In 
another courrtry, we did not ssish to retain them. But in the 
early days after mdcpendence and panition, our hands rrere 
full, as thrs House well knows, and we had to face very difficult 
ntm torn m our own country. We ignored, if I may say so, 
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atlicr not made or did not succeed 

To say that a number of “upper strata rcacuohancs” m 
Tibet ere solely responsible for this appears to be an extra 
ordinary simplification of a complicated situation Even 
according to the accounts received through Chinese sources, 
the revolt in Tibet was of considerable magnitude and the 
basis of It must have been a strong feeling of nationalism which 
affects not only upper class people but others also 

When nett's of these unhappy developments came to 
India, there was unmediately a strong and widespread reaction 
The Government did not bnng about this reaction Nor was 
this reaction essentially political It was largely one of 
sympathy based on sentiment and humaiutanan reasons, also 
on a certain feeling of kinship with the Tibetan people derived 
from long established religious and cultural contacts It was 
an instinctive reaction Probably this reaction is shared in the 
Buddhist countnes of Asia \Vhen there are such strong 
feelings, which arc essentially not political, they cannot be 
dealt with by political methods alone, much less by military 
methods ^Ve have no desire whatever to interfere m Tibet, 
we have every desire to maintain the fncndship between India 
and China, but at the same time we have every sympathy 
for the people of Tibet, and we are greatly distressed at their 
helpless plight \Ve hope still that the authorities of China, 
m their wisdom, will not use their great strength against the 
Tibetans but will wm them to fnendly co-operation m 
accordance with the assurances the> have themselves given 
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something secretly, but to imagine or to say that a small group 
of persons sitting in Kalimpong organized a major upheaval 
^ Tibet seems to me to make a large draft on imagination 
and to slur over obvious facts. 

The Khampa revolt started in an area of China proper 
adjoining Tibet, more than three years ago. Is Kalimpong 
supposed to be responsible for that? This revolt gradually 
spread and no doubt created a powerful impression on the 
minds of large numbers of Tibetans who had kept away from 
the revolt. F ears and apprehensions about their future gripped 
their minds and the nationalist upsurge swayed their feelings. 
Their fears may have been unjustified, but surely these cannot 
be denied. Such feelbgs can only be dealt with adequately by 
gentler methods than warfare. 


U hen Premier Chou £n>lai came here two or three years 
ago, he was good enough to discuss Tibet with me at considcr- 
ablc l«gth. \Ve had a frank and full talk. He told me that 
j-j ® Chinese State, they 

did not insider Tibet as a province of China. The people 
vvCTe different from the people of China proper, just as in 
other autonomous regions of the Chinese State the people were 
different, even though they fotmed part of that State. There- 
fore, they considered Tibet an autonomous region which would 
enjoy .mtonomy. He told me further that it was absurd for 
anymte to tmagtne that Chim, ,vas going to force communism 
on 1 ct. ommunism could not be enforced in this tvay 
on a teo- batiward country and they had no wUh to do so 
•“ iff progressively, 

able time ^ ^ proposed to postpione for a consider- 


lDni.fJ?r“' '.™'’ also here and I had 

r o'"- ' -f i“'“ffi''- Eff-'^-i'* 

the ffi i* assurance that he would respect 

™t Tc"”' ^ “®S«ed to him that he should 

'“i'E ffff‘1 co-operate in 
in Tibet EriogiffB about certain refotms 

accorHlner , w ^ agreed that his country, though, 

s^aUv f„d° spidtually, was very baehvard 

soaall, and economtcally and reforem were ncedid. 
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T iiLRL IS A Large *irca tn eastern and north eastern Ladakh 
uhtch IS practically uninhabited It is mountainous, and 
even the valleys arc at an altitude generally exceeding 
1 3 000 feet To some extent, shepherds use it dunng the sum 
mcr months for grazmg purposes The Government of India 
have some police check posts m this area but, because of the 
difficulties of terrain, most of these posts arc at some distance 
from the international border 

Some reports reached us between October 1957 and 
February 1958 that a Chinese detachment hid crossed the 
international frontier and visited Khumak Fort, which is within 
Indian temtory The attention of the Chmese Government 
was drawn to this, and they were asked to desist from cnlcrmg 
our territory They were also informed of our intention to send 
a reconnaissance party in that area It may be mentioned that 
there IS no physical demarcation of the frontier m these 
mountainous passes although our maps arc quite clear on the 
subject 

Thereafter, at the end of July 1959, that is last month, a 
small Indian reconnaissance police party was sent to this area 
\Nhcn this party consisting of an officer and five others, was 
proceeding towards Khumak Fort, it was apprehended, some 
miles from the border inside our territory, by a stronger 
Chinese detachment This happened on July 28 It appeared 
that the Chinese had established a camp at a place called 
Spanggur well within Indian territory 

On learning of this we immediately lodged a protest 
with the Chinese Govenunent at the violation of our frontier 
and asked for the release of our reconnaissance party In 
their reply, the Chinese claimed that that part of the territory 
was theirs, hut added that they woidd release the persons who 
had been apprehended We sent a further Note to them 
expressing surprise at this claim and givmg them the exact 
delineation of the traditional international frontier m this 
sector \V e urged once again that the Chmese party w ell w^ihm 

Stalemem n Lok Sabha, \u(u$l 28 1959 
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something sccre|Jj„j. 

M pe™ns^f-js^, fighting and killing will cease. 

™ i'tTtad a long talk with the Dalai Lama three days ago at 
■htlussoorie. He told me of the difficulties he had to face, of 
t e growing resentment of his people at the conditions existing 
there a^d how he sought to restrain them, of his feelings that 
the religion of the Buddha, which was more to him than life 
Itself, was being endangered. He said that up to the last 
moment he did not wish to leave Lliasa. It was only on the 
afteniMn of March 17 when, according to him, some shells 
were bred at hts palaee and feU in a pond near by, that the 
sudden dem.on was taken to leave Lhasa. Within a few hours 
the same day he and his party left Lhasa and took the perilous 
journey to the Indian frontier. The departure teas so hurried 
that ^cn an adequate supply of clothes, etc,, could not be 
brought. When I met the Dalai Lama, no member of his 
at oumge^ present. Even the interpreter was oiir oivn. 
Ihe Dalai Lama told me that the two statements which had 
een luued yverc entirely his otvn and there was no question 
of anybody coercing him to make them. Even though he is 
young, I could not easily imagine that he could be coerced 
mto domg something he did not wish. .Mi my sympathy goes 
out to this young man who at an early age has had to shoulder 
heavy burdens and to face tremendous responsibilities. During 
he last fevv we^ he has suffered great physical and menhtl 

huSd H “d not to take any 

toned deemnns. He fel, very unhappy at the conditions in 
J.bet and was especially anaious that fighting should stop. 
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border and gone into their territory, and they had been 
apprehended, but because of their relations witli us, etc , they 
were going to release them, and they did release them after- 
wards tint IS, after thev had been with them about a month 
or so 

That IS conccniing this road about which the hon Member 
was enquiring In all this area there is no actual demarcation 
So far as we arc concerned, our maps are clear that this is 
within the territory of the Union of India It may be that some 
of the parts arc not clearly demarcated But obviously if there 
IS any dispute over any particular area, that is a matter to 
be discussed 

I may sav that this area has nolhmg to do with the 
McMahon Line The McMahon Line docs not extend to the 
Ladakh area, it is on the other side This was the boundary 
of the old Kashmir State with Tibet and Chinese Turkestan 
Nobody had marked it But after some kind of broad surveys, 
the then Govermnent had laid down that border which we 
have been accepting and acknowledging 

Mr N G Goray Docs it mean that in parts of our 
country which are inaccessible any nation can come and build 
roads and camps^ We just send our parties, they apprehend 
the parties and because of our good relations, they release 
them Is that alP The road remains there, the occupation 
remains there and we do not do anything about it 

The Prime Mimstfr I do not know if the hon Member 
expects me to reply to that There arc two or three types of 
cases here These arc border and frontier questions In regard 
to some part of the border, there can be no doubt from any 
side that it is our border If anybody violates it, then it is 
a challenge to us There are other parts regarding which it 
IS rather difficult to say where the immediate border is, 
although broadly it may be known But it is very difficult even 
in a map to indicate it, if a big Ime is drawn, that line itself 
covers three or four miles, one might say, m a major map 
Then there arc parts still where there has been no demarcation 
in the past Nobody was m that area Therefore, it is a matter 
now for consideration of the data, etc by the two parties 
concerned and a decision will be taken m a way that is normal 
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our territory should be withdraun. No reply has j'et been 
received to this Note. Our party was released on August 18. 

Dr. Ram Subhag Singh: May I know whether this place 
is about 15 miles within our territory and also whether this 
is the only place svhich is under occupation by the Chinese 
troops or they have occupied some other areas also? 

The Prime Minister: It is somewhat difficult to deal 
with this question as an adjunct to the main question. Of 
course, there have been some frontier troubles in two or three 
places widely separated; and it would be hardly correct to say 
that our area is under occupation of the Chinese, that is, under 
any kind of a fixed occupation. But their patrols, so far as 
sve know, have come within our territory two or three miles or 
thereabouts. 


Mr. N. G. Goray : May we know tvhether the Chinese 
had built a road across this territory joining Gartok ivith 
Varkand and whether this road has been there for the last 
)car or so? It passes through the Ladakhi territory. 

The Prime Minister: Yes, that is in northern Ladakh, 
not exactly near this place but anyhow in the Ladakhi territor>'. 

About a year or two ago, the Chinese had built a road 
from Gartok totvards Yarkand, that is, Chinese Turkestan; and 
the report svas that this road passed through a comer of our 
north-eastern Ladakhi territory. 

The House \viU appreciate that these areas are c.\tra- 
ordinanly remote, almost inaccessible, and even if they can be 
approached, it takes ueeks and weeks to march and get there, 
n that connection, a reconnaissance party was sent there, 
cannot exactly say >vhcn, but I think it ^vas a little over a 
)car ago, some timt last )car. In fact, Uvo parties were sent; 
one of them did not return and the other returned. 

An HON. Member: What happened to it? 
i- "aited for two or three 

h'.fvp N*" " ^ return, we suspected that it might 

outlie captured by Chinese authorities 

addressed the Chinese authorities; this was more 

inddmt-^nH^tN’ them about a month after the 

madent, and they said some of our people had riolatcd their 
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A ccording to an announcement made in Chma, the 
\ cheheng Gartok Road, which is also called the Smkiang* 
Tibet Highway, Nvas completed in September 1957 Our 
attention was drawn to a very small scale map, about 2J x 1 J 
inches, published in a Chmesc newspaper, mdicatmg the rough 
alignment of the road It was not possible to find out from 
this small map whether this road crossed Indian territory 
although It looked as if it did so It was decided, therefore, 
to send reconnaissance parties m the following summer to find 
out the alignment of this voad. Two reconnaissance parties 
ivcrc accordingly sent last >cir One of these parties was taken 
mto custody by a superior Chmesc dctaclimcnt The other 
returned and gave us some rough irdicalion of this newly 
constructed road in the Aksai Chm area According to their 
report, this road enters. Indian temtory m the south near 
Sangh JJganang lake and runs northwest leaving Indian 
territory near Hajilangar m the north west comer of Ladakh 
Representations were made to the Chuicsc Govemmeut 
m 3 Note presented to the Chmese Ambassador in New Celhi 
on October 18, 1938, drawmg their attention to the construe 
tion of the road through Indian temtory and the arrest of 
fifteen members of the Indian reconnaissance party witlnn the 
Indian border The Chmesc Government m their reply 
presented on November 1, 1958 notified the release of the party 
and claimed that the road ran ihrougli Chinese territory A 
Note expressmg our surprise at the Chmese contention was 
presented to the Chinese authorities on November 8, 1958 
Remmders have been given subsequently No further answers 
have been received 

The Aksai Chm area has a general elevation of over 
17 000 feet The entire Ladakh area mcluding Aksai Chm 
became a part of the Jammu and Kashmir State as a result 
of a treaty signed in 1842 behalf of Maharaja Gulab Singh 
on the one side and the Lama Gurusahib of Lhasa — this is 
the name viritten vn the agieenvenv v-ihith I am quoting — and 
the representative of the Emperor of China on the other Ever 
since then this area has been a part of the Jammu and Kashmir 


StatemcDt d Rajia Sabba August 31 1959 
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3vhen there is some kind of a frontier dispute. 

In this particular matter, wc have been carrying on 
correspondence, and suggesting that it should be considered 
by the tivo Governments. 

Mr. a. B. Vajpayee: The hon. Prime Minister just now 
said that if anyone occupies our territory, it is a challenge. 
May I know what positive steps are being taken, or have been 
taken, to enforce security measures on this border area? 

The Prime Minister: There are thousands of miles of 
border. The hon. Member should be a little more specific 
in his question. If he is referring to this particular comer, 
the Aksai Chin area, that is an area about some parts of which, 
if I may say so, it is not quite clear what the position is. In 
other places, 3ve are quite clear and certain, The border is 
2,500 miles long. 

Dr. Sushila Nayar: I would like to know if these 
troubles on the border are over the same aieas of our territory 
which the Chinese had indicated as their territory in their 
maps. 

The Prime Mevister: The question that I answered 
related to one area. There are other areas too where wc have 
had, and are in fact having, some trouble now. I do not svant 
to mix It up svith this. Thb is an area tvith a frontier of more 
than 2,000 miles. 


The Speaker; I thought the hon. lady Member wanted 
to kno^v if any portion of Ladakh was included in the map 
prepared by the Chinese Government and if this was beyond 
that line wen with respect to Ladakh. That 3 vas what I 
thou^t uhen I alloivcd the supplementary. 

The Primp Minister; The Chinese Government’s maps 
arc on such a small scale and in such broad splashes that 
Mmc parts of Udakh appear to be included in them. But 
hey are not awuratc enough. What ^vc are discussing, and 

threc“iSte"T'’."^ ‘ i'”" «> “taut l,vo or 

Ttiif Jf -c t "l miles arc not visible in these maps. 

wM#* ^ Ladakh is broadly covered by the 

s\>ccp of their maps. 
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bombing the road built m our lcrntor> out of existence ’ 
The Prime Minister No, Sir The Go\cnimcnt tvill 
not consider that course, because that is not the uay the 
Govcnimcnt would like to function in such matters In matters 
like this decisions can only be made by conferences, by 
agreement Countries do not, and should not, go to war with* 
out proceeding in these other ways 

Mr D P StNCii \Miat arc we to do when the Chuicsc 
Government docs not even answer our protest sent as far back 
as August or so^ 

The Cu virmas The last was on November 8 1958 
The Prime Minister After that we sent them 
reminders to which they did not send an answer That is true 
Mr V K. Dhage In spite of reminders’ 

The PRiiiE Minister In spite of reminders. We can 
only send further reminders 

Mr T S Avivvsiiiuncam Chettur Pending their 
reply, Sir, may I know' whether the building of this road has 
been stopped’ 

The Chairman The road has been built, I think 
The Prime Minister The road was built Roads m 
these areas, Sir, are of a peculiar type The only thing you 
have to do to build a road is to even the ground a little and 
remove the stones and shrubs Reports about the road reached 
us from a small Chinese map two years ago 

Mr D P Singh May I know whether the Govenunent 
have received any further reports to say that the Chinese have 
extended their occupation and control ov cr larger areas than 
when we got information first about this road’ 

The Prime Minister There was a report, this month, 
about an area m eastern Ladakh’s border with Tibet, a 
considerable distance away from this area, where a Chinese 
detachment was seen by a small Indian reconnaissance patrol 
Ultimately, I think, some eight or ten persons were 
apprehended by the Chinese and later released The same 
claim arises here, they say it is their terntory and we say it 
is ours This matter arose this month, and we are carrying 
on correspondence about that territory These places are not 
demarcated on the land And we arc told that they have 
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State. Various attempts at demarcating the boundary between 
the Jammu and Kashmir State and Tibet were made 
subsequently by British officers. The Chinese Gos emment were 
asked to send their representatives to co-operate in this svork. 
They did not take part. The Chinese Commissioner, however, 
stated on January 13, 1847, as follows : 

“I beg to obsers’c that the borders of these territories 
have been sufficiently and distinctly fixed so that it 
uould be best to adhere to this ancient arrangement, 
and it will prove far more convenient to abstain from 
any additional measure for fixing them.” 

The British officers were also of the same opinion. Although 
no actual demarcation was made on the ground, maps uere 
prepared on the basis of old usage and convention. These 
maps have been used in India for the last hundred years or 
so. They include the Aksai Chin region as part of Ladakh, 
^nce the boundary of the Aksai Chin region with China- 
Tibet has not been marked on the ground, once or tincc 
questions have been raised about the exact alignment of this 
boundary. Old Chinese maps have shown a diffeicnt 
alignment. 


• ^*ay I know. Sir, why Parliament tvas 
not taken mto confidence earlier with regard to this matter? 

The Prime Minister: There was not much to take into 
^nfidcncc about, Sir. .. .Without our knowledge they (the 
mese) ave made a road in that extreme comer and ^v•c 
lavc cen ea mg \sith it through correspondence. No 
particular occasion arose to bring the matter before the House, 
because we thought that wc might make progress by 

infoSiTartacm!* 

dain? A.?’,?' 

a a** Ma" ternary is ivithin thdr 

is uS'fi “a"* »>' Chinese daim 

Gove^em a” "> *'>' 

Chinese from tV ° 1 contemplate ousting the 

Go •’>' '«11 not the 

Gotemment o( Indta at least consider the advisability of 
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Now, m June this )car, the Chinese Government protested 
to us sa>ing that Indian troops had shelled and intruded into 
Chinese (emiory by occup}ing a place on the border of 
Migyitun and some other place along the frontier — this is in 
Tibet NEFA They alleged that our troops entered into some 
Und of collusion with the Hbctan rebel forces — ‘ bandits as 
they call them — canning on illegal activities against the 
People’s Government of China replied that there was no 
truth in the allegation, and we expressed surprise that the 
Chinese Government should give credence to these allegations 
Ultimately nothing happened there We sta>cd where we 
were 

There arc two matters I should particularly hLc to 
mention The first is that on August 7 an armed Chmese 
patrol, approximately 200 strong, violated our border at 
Khinzemanc, north of Chutaiigmu m the Kameng Frontier 
Division When requested to withdraw, they pushed back — 
actually, phvsically pushed back~our greatly outnumbered 
patrol to a bridge at Drokung Samba Our people consisted 
of ten or a dozen policemen and they were about 200 There 
was no firing The Chinese detachment withdrew later and 
our forces again re established themselves All this was over 
a question of about two miles According to us, there is an 
international border Ihe Chmese patrol arrived again and 
demanded the immediate withdrawal of our picket and the 
lowcrmg of our flag This request was refused Then there 
was some attempt by the Chmese forces to outflank our people, 
but, so far as we know, our people remamed there and nothmg 
further happened 

The present mcidcnt I am talking about is a very recent 
one and is, m fact, a contmumg one. On August 25, that is 
three days ago, a strong Chmese detachment crossed mto our 
temtory in the Subansin Frontier Division at a place south 
of Migyitun and opened fire Hon Members will remember 
that I just menuoned Rfigyitun m connccuon with the Chmese 
allegation that we had violated their temtory and were in 
collusion with some Tibetan rebels That protest had been 
made m June last, and there the matter had ended Now, 
not far from that area, this Chmese detachment came and 
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established a small chcck*post a little within our side of the 
international border there, just on the eastern Ladakh border 
of Tibet. This is near a place called Chushul near which 5ve 
have one of our owm check-posts. 

Mr. Jaswant Singh : The Prime Minister stated a little 
5vhilc ago that this portion of Ladakh is absolutely desolate and 
unfertile and that not even a blade of grass grows there. Even 
then, China is attaching importance to the area and is building 
a road there. I would like to know, 5vhen China is attaching 
so much of importance to this desolate bit of land, tvhy, when 
the territory Is ours or is under dispute even, do %v'e not attach 
any importance to it? 

• The Prime Minister: I talked only about the Ychcheng 
area, not about the whole of Ladakh, although the svhole of 
Ladakh, broadly speaking, is 11,000 to 17,000 and 20,000 feet 
high. Presumably the Chinese attach importance to this area 
because of the fact that the route connects part of Chinese 
Turkestan with Gartok-Vchcheng. This is an important 
connection. 

Mr. Rajendra Pratap Sinha: May I know whether the 
Government has any check-posts on that Ladakh border? 

The Prime Minister: We have some check-posts. For 
^tance, I have just mentioned a check-post called Chushul. 
It IS not only a check-post but is an improvised airfield 5v’here 
some four years ago I happened to go also. 


LNCURSIONS IN NEFA 

TN THE COURSE of the last two or three years, there have been 
cases not very frequent — of some kind of petty intrusion on 
our bor^ areas by some platoon or other of the Chinese 
troops, l^is was nothing extraordinary, because there is no 
dcmar^tion at all and parties may sometimes cross over. 
drew the attention of the Chinese Government in 1957-58 to 
tlm ajid they withdrew. There the matter ended. 

Stalemem in Lok S«bh». Auifuit 28. 19» 
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\Mulc sitlinc[ here I ln\c hcird from our Ambassador 
in Peking When he handed oxer our Note to the Chinese 
authontics the rcpl> was that their information was difTcicnt 
The Director said that the iiifonnation that the Chinese 
Gosemment had reccued was contained in the Note handed 
o\er to one of our men there Regarding the incident at 
Mig>itun, according to their report, it was the Indians who 
fired first, the Chinese frontier guards had opened fire cniy 
m self defence They had rcccwed no information yet of the 
clash at Longju on August 26 This is the Chinese answer 
The Director said that the situation in this sector of the border 
was tense because Indian troops were continuously pushing 
forward We see repeated heic the same kind of language 
as between say, India and Pakistan we make a statement and 
an exactly opposite, contrary statement is made by the other 
side 

I confess that m these matters I gi%c credence to our own 
reports and I belicsc « is true because I would rather believe 
my own men who arc there and who arc trained men not 
used to exaggeration, and also because the circumstantial 
evidence supports their account In fact, our /Vmbassador 
pointed this out to the Chinese people I need not say that, 
while I do not wish to take an alarmist view of the situation— 
in themselves these arc minor incidents — it is a little difficult 
to understand v\hat lies behind these minor incidents In any 
event, we have to be vigilant and protect our borders as best 
we can 

Mr N G Gorav It is not a question of taking any 
alarmist view The real issue is what is happening in Ladakh 
Bhutan, Sikkim and in NEFA It is not a question only of 
the effect It produces on us 

Mr R K Kiiadilkar Arc all these incidents an 
indication that they arc a Chmese design to determine the 
border as is shown m their map by saying that the areas have 
come under their occupation^ 

Mr Hem Barua May I know whether this incursion 
into NEFA which has been repeated m quick succession is 
due to the cartographic inaccuracy m the maps about ivhich 
we have complained to the Chmese Government and the 
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met, some distance away, our forward picket of about a dozen 
persons. It is said that they fired at our picket. They were 
much larger in numbers, two hundred or three hundred or 


even more. They surrounded our forward picket which 
consisted of 12 men — one N.c.o. and eleven riflemen of the 
Assam Rifles. They apparently apprehended this lot. Eight 
of these eleven riflemen managed to escape. They came back 
to our outpost. The outpost is at a place called Longju. Longju 
is three or four miles from the frontier between Tibet and India 


as we conceive it. Longju is five da>V march from another 
post of ours in the interior, a bigger post called Limeking. 
Limeking is about twelve days’ march from the next place 
behind it. So, in a way, Longju is about three weeks’ march 
from a road-head. I merely mention this to give the House 
some idea of the communications involved and the distance 
and time taken. As I said, eight persons from our fortvard 
picket who had been captured apparently escaped and came 
back the next day, August 26. The Chinese came again and 
opened fire and practically encircled the picket and the post. 
Although there t\as firing for a considerable time, tve have 
no account of any casualties. Our people apparently fired back 
too. But, under the overwhelming pressure, they withdrew 
from Longju. This happened only the day before yesterday 
evening and we have not, therefore, been able to get any 
exact particulars of what happened. 

The moment this information came, we immediately 
protested to the Chinese Gm-emmcn^ about it and took certain 
other steps which wc thought necessary and feasible to 
strengthen our various posts in that area, Limeking and others. 
\Ne have, in fact, placed the enUre border area of NEFA 
directly under our military authorities. 

All this has taken a Uttic time. In this particular place, 
l^nsju I imagine that our small picket— it tv-as probably 
altogether some 38 strong-may have run short of ammunition 
because there was no supply co„i„g Wo tried to send 
mount'a- '•'opp'd but missed. It is a 

‘“y >» »"■< paratroopers 
at that nl * bar rbmk It tvas desirable or vvonhwhile to do so 
at that place. ,\„)how, we took such steps as were feasible. 
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T \v o DAYS AGO, somctlimg h ippcncd »» hich has added to the 
granty of the situation and highlighted certain aspects 
uhich ucrc perhaps under a shadow then As Foreign Minister, 
It IS my business to read carefully the ncu reply from Premier 
Chou Fmlai and to understand what exactly it might mean 
As %vc ha\c now taken Parliament and, indeed, the public 
into our confidence by publishing this White Paper, whenever 
our reply goes, that also will be published As a matter of 
fact, only yesterday morning ssc sent a message to the Chinese 
Go\cmmcnt m continuation of this correspondence and a copy 
of It has been placed on the table of the House today It was 
soon after %vc had sent this message that we began getting bits 
of Premier Chou Enlai’s reply I ^hall \cniurc only to deal 
tvith certain aspects of it referred to by hwi Members 1 
often tNondcr if uc, that is the Co\cmmcn( of India and the 
Government of China, speak quite the same language, and if, 
using the same words or similar words, we mean the same 
thing Secondly, and I know this from experience, it is a 
terrific problem to translate Chinese into any other language 
I am quite sure that Marx must be different m Chinese from 
the ongmal German or the translations m English and other 
languages 

My fnend Mr Sapru said something about the failure 
of the West to recognize the Chinese Revolution I would 
venture to say that there appears to me to be a lack of under- 
standing or recognition m China of the revolution in India 
This perhaps is the reason for some of their misundcrstandmgs 
and for the way they approach certain matters connected with 
India They forget that India is not a country which can be 
ignored e\ en though she may speak m a gentler language 
Dr Kunzru said that our foreign policy was in the meltuig 
pot He referred to our non alignment and to Panchshccl as 
a slogan and an opiate I claim that these principles are right, 
and I should like any bon Member here to tell me wherein 
they are not right I do not understand what the situation 
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Chinese Government have told us that this is the handiwork 
of the Chiang Kai-shck regime? 

The Pruiie Minister : We have to face here a particular 
situation. There is no alternative for us but to defend our 
country’s borders and integrity. Having said that, at the same 
time we must not, as often happens in such cases, become 
alarmist and panicky and thereby take wrong action. 

We have taken the line that minor border incidents and 
border differences should be settled by negotiations. We must 
distinguish between this and that broad approach of the 
Chinese maps ^vhich have brush-coloured hundreds of miles 
of Indian territory. That is totally and manifestly unaccept- 
able and we have made it clear. Wc stick to the hfcMahon 
Line. But it is quite another thing that in this long line there 
may be minor arguments about a mile here or a mile there. 
These arguments had been there before the Chinese came 
into Tibet. Wc admit that these arc differences which exist 
and which should be settled. Wc think we arc right, but let 
us sit round a conference table and settle them. But when 
it comes to huge chunks of territory, it is not a matter for 
discussion. 

The one or two instances that I have stated are, again, 
according to us clearly intrusion into our territory. Suppose 
there is some question of a Tibetan or Chinese case abou^ 
a mile here or there; >scll, wc arc prepared to discuss it. But 
from such information as we have received and I have placed 
before the House, it is not a nonnal, peaceful way of approach- 
ing the question for their forces to come, envelop our check- 
posts and capture them after firing. TTiis 'matter becomes 
much more serious than some incidental or accidental 
border affray. 

Mr. Khadilkar asked about what lies behind all this. I 
cannot say; it is not fair for me to guess. But so far as wc 
arc concerned, wc shall naturally be prepared for any 
es-entuality and we shall keep vigilant without fuss or shouting. 
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Chinese Government and we were waitm;j for that ijttlc parly 
to come here and tell us as to what happened to them It 
took two or tlircc months for them to come \Sc thought at 
that time that it might be easier for us to deal w ith the Chinese 
Government without too much publicity for this incident We 
might have been wrong, but it was not a crisis 

Gr Ahmad said that there nc no objective reasons for 
vvar Of coursC) there ire no objective reasons, no practical 
reasons, no sensible reasons or no reason whatsoever of any 
kind \Vc may get excited about the sacredness of the Indian 
soil and the Chinese people may get excited about something 
they hold sacred, if they hold anything sacred But nothing 
can be a more amazing folly tlian for two great countnes like 
India and China to get into a major conflict and war for the 
possession of 1 few mountain peaks, however beautiful the 
mountain peaks might be, or some area which is more or less 
unmhabitcd But it is not a question of a mile or two It is 
something more precious than a hundred or a thousand miles 
People’s passions hav c been brought to a high lev cl not because 
of a patch of territory but because they feel that v\c have not 
received a fair treatment m this matter and have been treated 
rather casually by the Chinese Government and an attempt 
IS made, if I may use the v\ord, to bully us 

The only time firing has taken place was m Longju a few 
days ago In his most recent letter, Mr Chou Fn lai gives a 
list of places where India has committed aggression in the iir 
and on land There is no sea, otherwise, we would have been 
accused of committing aggression on sea also I might inform 
the House that we have received a protest about one of our 
ships having gone into the tcrntorial waters of China That 
ship, I think, was going from Hong Kong to somewhere So, 
the sea is not left out Now, what is aggression and what is 
not aggression depends, of course, on where you draw the line 
of demarcation As long as you do not agree on a line you can 
go on saying that we have committed aggression But Mr Chou 
Fn lai says in his letter that although they totally deny and 
repudiate the so called McMahon Line, they have neverthe 
less not crossed the Line, and will not cross it till this matter 
IS settled by agreement I will not go into a long argument, 
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as it has developed has got to do with putting our foreign 
policy in the melting pot. So far as I am concerned and so 
far as our Government is concerned, our foreign policy is as 
firm as a rock and it will remain so. The present Government 
will hold to non-alignment because it is a matter of principle, 
not of opportunism or the convenience of the day. That surely 
docs not mean that we should not be vigilant or that we should 
not protect India’s interests or India’s border. That would be 
a foolish inference to draw from it. 

Right from the first few months of independence, I 
lepcaledly stated in Parliamait that the McMahon Line, by 
which I simply mean the defined frontier, was our frontier. 
^S'hen I say something in Parliament, it is meant for the outside 
world and it was meant, if I may say so, for the Government 
of China. We said this to the Chinese Government in 
communication too, orally and oihenvisc. Their answer was 
vague. Seven or eight years ago I saw no reason to discuss 
the question of the frontier with the Chinese Government, 
because, foolishly if you like, I thought that there was nothing 
to discuss. 

^All these frontier matters might be divided into three 
parts. One is tvhat is called the McMahon Line from the 
Burmese border to the Bhutan border. Then comes Uttar 
Pradesh, Punjab, Lahaul, Spiti, and then you go on to Ladakh. 

When we discovered in 1958, more than a year ago, that a 
load had been built across Yehebeng in the north-east comer of 
Ladakh, we were worried. We did not know where it was. Hon. 
Members asked why we did not know before. It is a relevant 
question, but the fact is that It is an uninhabitable area, 
17,000 feet high. It had not been under any kind of admini- 
stration. Nobody has been present there. It is a territory where 
not even a blade of grass grows. It adjoins Sinkiang. ^Ve sent a 
small party, practically of explorers, numbering eight to ten, 
to find out the facts. One of the groups of this party was 
apprehended by the Chinese. Gevemment awd there was 
correspondence on this. The men belonging to that group were 
released later. Now, it was possibly an error or a mistake 
on my part not to have brought the facts before the House 
Our difficulty then was that we were corresponding with the 
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but take this place where firing actually took place. There 
has been a post belonging to the Indian Government at Longju. 
It so happened that towards the second half of July ^v•e got 
‘news that the officer in charge of the check-post at Longju 
was seriously ill. He was belicv'cd to have appendicitis and 
nobody tvas on hand to treat him- ^Vc sent a message to the 
Chinese Ministry of Foreign Ailatrs on July 23, that is, a month 
before this fighting took pbce. .This was the message: 

"The officer in charge of the Indian check-post at Longju 
near the international border in the Subansiri Frontier 
Division of NEFA is seriously ill. It is essential to send 
immediate medical relief to save his life. The location of 
the post is. . . 

Then the exact longitude, latitude, etc., were given. 

"The Government of India propose to paradrop a doctor 
at the post. Dcpaiding on weather, the paradropping 
operation may take place on the 24th afternoon or on 
one of the subsequent days. The aircraft has been 
instructed to take all care not to cross into Chinese 
territory but the Chinese Government are being informed, 
should there be any error of judgment. The Govcnimcnt 
of India will appreciate if immediate warning is issued to 
the neighbouring Chinese posts of this operation." 

This was a normal message sent to a friendly Government 
and the mere normality of it shows that we had no doubt 
about our post. We gave them the longitude and latitude and 
we said wc were sending a doctor; and when they say that 
this is aggression on our part at Longju, I submit that that 
argument docs not comoncc. 

I should like to go back to my talks rvith Premier Chou 
En-lai. It is no pleasure for me to contradict Premier Chou. 
My memory may be rvrong; his memory may be wrong. It so 
happens that I did not trust my memory but made a record of 
the talks in an official note within 24 hours of our talk. 
Premier Chou said although they did not recognize this 
McMahon Line — it tvas of British imperialism and all that — 
nevertheless, since we tvcrc friendly countries, they had agreed 
to recognize the McMahon Line in so far as the Burmese 
frontier was concerned and the China-India frontier tvas con- 
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ccmcd That \vould take care of the whole of the McMahon 
Line Premier Chou added that he did not think that it was 
a valid line, and that the British had gone on extendmg it, 
ncverihdess, they were recognizing it because of long usage 
and because we were friendly countries When I heard it 
I wanted to be quite sure that 1 liad not misunderstood him 
Therefore, I went back to the subject three times and made 
him repeat it And because the matter was of some importance 
to me, I put It down in writing when I came away It is a 
matter of sorrow to me that this is now ignored, if not 
practically denied, and another line is adopted It may be 
that things have happened in China compelling a change m 
policy This change over is not sudden Those who read the 
White Paper will see that the answer about the McMahon 
Lmc was not quite so strong and positive as in Premier Chou’s 
letter of yesterday Gradually, step by step, the policy of 
China in regard to this matter has become more ngid Why, 
I cannot say 

This is a matter of concern to us, not only because of its 
consequences but because such developments produce a lack 
of coi^dence in each other’s wtirds and assurances That is a 
more important thing, as some hon Members said, than a feiv 
yards of territory 

Take these maps where large areas of India are marked 
as if they were Chma They say that the maps are not precise 
and accurate, and can be changed if necessary, except that 
they do not recognize the McMahon I me Nobody knows 
exactly what they may have m mind as to where the Lme is 
This IS an extraordinary position for a great State to take up 
Even if we subscribed to that, it would mean leaving the 
matter vague with the possibility of trouble always there So 
far as we arc concerned, admmistrativcly we have been there 
We function and we have functioned for years there To be 
told that this is aggression is an extraordinary thing If there 
are two ^ets of opinions about this the nght thing to do for 
the two countnes was and is to sit do%vn and talk about them 
and come to a settlement I have made our position clear on 
the border issue by statements m Parliament and later by 
letters, for ten years now There is no doubt that the Chmese 
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Govcmment knei/ about iL They remained silent. They did 
not accept my position, except, as I said, that we had a talk 
when Premier Chou came here three years ago, ivhen he 
accepted the McMahon Line. 

, Take the Sino- India Treaty -About Tibet five years ago. 
\Vc were dealing with the various extra-territorial rights we 
had in Tibet — some soldiering \vc had, post office, telegraph 
office, roads, pilgrim routes, trade, commerce and everything. 
Normally, if there was a problem of a bit of Tibet being in 
India or vice versa^ one ^vould think that these matters should 
have come up for discussion. They did not. I saw no reason 
"why I should raise them, because I had nothing to say about 
them. I accepted the boundary as it was. The whole context 
of those discussions was that we were dealing with ail the 
remaining problems as between Tibet and India in that treaty 
with China. And to have it at the back of your mind that 
you are going to change the whole frontier between Tibet and 
India and later bring it up does not seem to be quite straight 
or fair play. 

Now, a very favourite word with the Chinese authorities 
is “imperialism”. It seems to me that sometimes this word is 
used to cover every sin and everything as if that was an 
explanation of every argument. The Chinese State today is 
a great, colossal State. Was this Chinese State bom as such 
from the head of Brahma? How did it grow so big and great? 
Surely, in past ages by the ability of its people and the con- 
quest of its warriors; in other 3vords by Chinese imperialism. 
I am not talking of the present, more enlightened days of 
China, but of the old days. The Chinese State grew in that 
way, and came into Tibet. 

In the final analysis, the Chinese ha\'e valued India’s 
friendship only to a very small extent. But I repeat that wc 
shall continue to work for their friendship. To imagine that 
India can push China about b rilly. To imagine that China can 
push India about b equally ally. Wc must accept things as they 
are. In the message wc sent to the Chinese Government 
yesterday you will find that wc have suggested to them that 
wc must accept the status quo and discuss these individual 
points. It b one thing to accept or to adhere to the McMahon 
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Line but quite another to establish the exact alignment here 
and tlicrc Of course, it is fantastic to talk about tvar, etc. 
Nevertheless, the matter is senous enough It is serious because 
I jusi do not know how the Chinese mind works. I have been 
surpnsed at the recent developments I have great admiration 
for the Chinese mmd, logical and reasonable and relatively 
calm But sometimes I wonder if all these old quahtics have 
not perhaps been partly ovenvhclmcd 

Very probably the Tibetan developments have angered 
and soured the mmd of the Government of Chma Perhaps 
they have reacted strongly to what wc have done, for example 
to the asylum we have given to the Dalai Lama Wc have 
tned to steer a middle way Wc respect the Dalai Lama That 
does not mean wc agree with him m cv crythmg In some ways 
he is acung wrongly today Wc have strongly told him that 
he IS acting wrongly and no good can come of it if he goes to 
the Umted Nations on Tibet We have contradicted some 
statements that he recently made which were very unwise 
and incorrect The other day, m a speech, he talked of the 
McMahon Line and the status of Tibet bemg at the same 
level, which was quite incorrect I must say that in a large 
measure he has accepted our advice m regard to not mdulging 
in political controversy Wc do not want to come m his way 
We want to give hun freedom of action within limitations. 
But, no doubt, all this has affected and is affecting the Chmese 
mmd Perhaps it is due to this that they arc taking up this 
rigid attitude But we have to hold to our position 

■» * « « 


P REMIER Chou En Lai’s last letter, although m some parts 
worded m relativdy soft language, raises issues which 
are very serious and which have been raised m that form 
officially almost for the first tune 

I have also been reading reports of Premier Chou En lai s 
speech in a congress vi hich is being held m Peking This speech 
IS more or less on the lines of the letter As is to be expected. 
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some others also made speeches in the congress, everj’one taking 
the line of Premier Chou En-lai, namely: 

“expressing their great surprise to find hfr. Nehru 
defending British imperialism. . .Prime Minister Nehru 
and the Indian Government -treat the aggressive plot of 
British imperialism against China in the last century as 
an accomplished fact. Does this accord rvith the Five 
Principles advocated by Mr- Nehru?” 

Obviously a question like this cannot be solved by 
resolutions in Delhi and in Peking or by hurling strong 
language at each other. Other ways have to be {ound-^— cither 
peaceful or rvarlike. Every sensible person here and clse\vhcre 
wants to avoid ^var. The most powerful nations in the world 
arc tr)ang their utmost today to find a ^vay outside war, and 
for us to think and talk of war seems ridiculous. 

Now, what is happening in China today? I do not wish 
to use strong words, but it is the pride and arrogance of might 
that is sho^vLng in their language, in their behaviour to^vards 
us and in many things that they have done. 

A mile on this side of the McMahon Line or a mile on 
that side may be a small matter, but it is not a small matter 
to show in their maps a laigc tract of Indian territory and 
to call it Chinese territory. 

IVhcn I talked about mediation and conciliation — and 
I even used the >vord arbitration — I meant that minor 
alignments could always be talked about in a peaceful way. 
But the claim laid down in the Chinese maps, for the first 
time, is something bigger. This claim is taking definite shape 
in tlus last letter of Premier Chou En*lai and the speeches 
delivered at their congress. At first, whenever the maps were 
referred to, they said they were old maps and they would 
revise them. It tvas a totally inad«]uate answer, but it was 
some kind of an answer — postponement of an ansrver, if yon 
like. But Avhat is now held out is something definite. We do 
not know exactly where thrir line is, but they hold by it. Even 
a petty spot, even a yard of territory, is important if coercively 
and aggressively taken from us. It is not the yard of territory 
that counts but the coercion. It makes no difference to China 
or India ^vhether a few yards of territory in the mountains 
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are on this side or on that side But it makes a great deal of 
difference if that is done in an inailtmg, aggressive, offensive, 
violent manner, by us or by them 

I have been accused, \sith some 3Ustification, of having 
kept matters from Parliament It is only one thmg that I have 
kept, that IS, the matter of the road m the Aksai Chm area 
ivith ivhich we ere dealing in last November and December 
Hon Members ask me if our Air Force did not take pictures of 
the place I do not think there is a full realization of ivhat 
this area is and where it is The mere act of taking pictures 
would have endangered the aeroplanes, endangered them not 
only because of the physical features of the area but because 
of the risk of the other party shooting them doivn The Aksai 
Chm area is m our maps, undoubtedly But it is a matter for 
argument as to what part of it belongs to us and ivhat part 
of It belongs to somebody else I have frankly to tell the House 
that the matter has been challenged for a hundred years There 
has never been any delimitation there 

The McMahon lane, however, is very different By and 
large, apart from minor vanaiions, it is a fixed Imc. It broadly 
follows the watershed That is the test We stick to it, subject 
to minor vanations A mdc here or a mile there does not 
matter, provided it is peacefully arranged But there can be 
no mediation, concibation or arbitration about the demands 
of the Chmese for large chunks of temtory It is fantastic and 
absurd for them to base thar demand on what happened m 
past centunes If this aigument is applied, I wonder how 
much of the great Chinese State would survive this 
argument This extraordinary argument takes us back to past 
ages of history, upsetting everything It really is the argument 
of a strong and aggressive power Nobody else would use it 
I have a feeling that just as there is a certam paranoia m 
individuals, sometimes there is a paranoia m nations 

The basic facts arc these First that this Chinese claim 
which was vaguely set down m maps, etc , is becoming more 
definitely stated now That is a claim which it is quite 
impossible for India or almost any Indian ever to admit, 
whatever the consequences There is no question of mediation, 
conciliation or arbitration about it As an hon Member 
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observed, it involves a fundamental change in the whole 
geography of our country, the Himalayas being handed over 
as a gift to them. This is a claim which, whether India exists 
or does not exist, cannot be agreed to. There the matter ends. 

Then there is the border of U.P., Himachal Pradesh and 
the Punjab. When we had the treaty about Tibet in 1954, a 
number of passes were mentioned, which were meant for 
pilgrims, traders and others to go over. In a sense, these passes 
themselves laid down the frontier, and the claim now made 
to the Shipki La Pass, etc., is undoubtedly a breach of that 
agreement of 1954. 

Dr. Ram Subhag Singh said that nobody knew what places 
and areas of India the Chinese might have occupied. I beg 
to inform him that everybody knotvs it, or ought to know it. 
So far as I know, there are no Chinese troops on this side of 
the McMahon, Line anyNvhcrc except a small detachment 
three or four miles from Longju. The impression seems to have 
grown that there are masses and masses of Chinese armies 
perched on the frontier, or pouring into the frontier. That is 
not a correct impression. Such a thing is not easy to do, and 
if it is done, it will be met. 

Let us realize that the real danger at the present moment 
is not of armies pouring in; the real danger is the words that 
are being said in Peking. May 1 add that, to complete the 
picture, we should also remember the treatment given to our 
hllssions in Tibet? The treatment by the local authorities has 
been consistently discourteous. Vfe rvrite, we complain; 
answers come, long explanations; but it is deliberately being 
made more inconvenient and difficult for our people to work 
there. 

An hon. Member, I think Dr. Ram Subhag Singh, referred 
to Sikkim and Bhutan. I am glad he did, because I had wanted 
to refer to the matter. In Premier Chou En-lai’s last letter, 
he says: 

“In Your Excellency’s letter, you also referred to the 
boundary between China and Sikkim. Like the boundary 
between China and Bhutan, this question docs not fall 
within the scope of ©ur present discussion.” 

I beg to differ from Premier Chou Ln*!ai. It docs very much 
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(all within the scope of our present or future discussion If 
he thinks that he can deal with it as something apart from 
India, tve arc not agreeable to that We have publicly, and 
rightly, undertaken certam responsibilities for the defence of 
Sikkim and Bhutan, if they arc attacked It is very necessary 
for us to understand that if somethmg happens on their borders, 
then It IS the same thing as an interference with the border 
of India 

In Premier Chou’s letter, he has referred to a telegram 
which we received from Tibet — from Lhasa — in 1947 The 
point which Premier Chou has made is that even in 1947, that 
IS, soon after we became independent, Tibet claimed territory 
from us It IS true that we received a telegram from the 
Tibetan Bureau m Lhasa, which was forwarded to us by our 
Mission m Lhasa, claiming the return of Tibetan territory on 
the boundary of India and Tibet A reply was sent by us 
demanding the assurance that it was the intention of the 
Tibetan Goiemmcnt to contmue relations on the existing basis 
until new agreements were reached on matters that either party 
might wish to take up 

The House should remember that even in British times 
certain small areas were points of dispute between the then 
Government of India and the Tibetan Government There 
were some later disputes too It may be that this telegram 
refers to those areas m dispute 

If I have erred m the past by delaying the placing of 
papers before the House, I shall not err agam This very 
reply from Premier Chou has come sue months after my letter 
of March But the situation is such that we have to keep the 
country and especially Parliament m full touch with the 
developments This apparent change in the attitude of the 
Chinese Government has come out quite clearly with a demand 
which it IS absolutely and wholly impossible for us to look at 
But if you will put that aside, the House will notice that they 
themselves say that they are prepared for the status quo to 
continue 

I would beg of you not to think of this matter m terms 
of communism and anti communism The House must have 
seen the statement issued more or less on behalf of the Soviet 
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Government. The House hncnvs the very close relations that 
the Soviet Government has with the Chinese Government. 
The issue of that statement itself shows that the Soviet 
Government is taking a calm and more or less objective, 
dispassionate view of the situation, considering everything. We 
welcome it. It is not for us to divert this major issue between 
China and India into wrong channels. We must maintain 
our dignity, and at the same time deal 5vith the situation as 
firmly as we can. Our Defence Forces arc fully seized of the 
matter and they arc not people who get exdtcd quickly. They 
are brave and experienced people and if they have to deal 
with a difficult job, they will deal with it in a calm, quiet but 
efficient way. 


MEETING OF THE PRIME MINISTERS 

L ast nioiit, soon after the issue of the joint communique, 
Frenuer Chou En-lai held a press conference. It was a 
very prolonged press conference which, I believe, lasted for 
about two hours and a half. There is some reference to It in 
this moming’s papers, but they have been unable to give a 
full report, which possibly may appear tomorrow. I myself 
have not seen the full report of that, but such things as I have 
seen indicate that he had naturally stated and given expression 
to his point of view, which is certainly not that of the 
Government of India. 

Mr. Mahantv: What are our reactions to these six 
points? 

The Prime Minister: Wc do not agree to them. The 
points were — I am reading from the script which he gave 
to the press: 

“1. There exists a dispute on the boundary between the 
two parties.” 

Of course, there exist disputes. 


Sutement ia Lok Sabba. ^>iil 26, 1960 
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‘ 2 There exists between the two countries a line of 
actual control up to which each side exercises 
administrative jurisdiction *’ 

Mr Maiianty I may be pardoned for mterrupting, but 
does tlic Pnmc Minister draw a line of distmcuon between the 
area under administrative control and the geographical area’ 

The Prime Minister There is no question of admim- 
strativc control What it sajs is, not very happily, not correctly, 
that there is a Ime of actual control, broadly mcanmg military 
control 

Mr Hem Barua That would mean that Longju and 
part of Ladakh would be m their hands, and that the status 
quo should be maintained 

The Prime Minister Longju is m their hands It 
means military control 

“3 While determining the boundary between the two 
countries, certain geographical principles such as 
watershed, nver valleys and mountain passes could 
be applicable equally to all sectors of the boundary ” 
We naturally agree that watershois arc very important 
factors — the most important factors in mountainous regions, 
nver valleys, etc It docs not carry us anywhere 

“4 A settlement of the boundary question between the 
two countries should take into account the national 
feelings of the two peoples for the Himalayas and 
the Karakoram mountains 

I take it as a response to the fact that the Himalayas are an 
mtunate part of India and Indian culture If the Chinese feel 
strongly about the Karakoram, they arc welcome to do so, I 
have no objection to it 

Mr. Hem Barua Do they mean a plebisatc there’ 

The Prime Minister There is no reference to a 
plebisate anywhere We cannot have a plebiscite of the 
mountam peaks m the Himalayas 

“5 Pending settlement of the boundary question through 
discussions, both sides should keep to the line of actual 
control and should not put forward terntonal claims 
as preconditions, but mdividual adjustments may be 
made.” 
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Whatever the explanation of that may be, it is rather an odd 
way of putting it. Presumably it means that they will not 
discuss anything unless the territorial claim is accepted. It 
may be that; it is not quite clear. 

‘'6. In order to ensure tranquillity on die border so as to 
facilitate the discussions, both sides should continue 
to refrain from patrolling along all sectors of the 
boundary.” 

An HON. Member: Which boundary? 

The Prime Minister: This is svhat he has said. This 
is not something that I agreed to. In fact, he said before this, 
that: 

“On the boundary question, it is not impossible for the 

two sides to find a common point or point of projdmity 

which in my view may be summarized as follows. . 
and then he has summarized them. He has given his view; 
it is not so clear, but there It is. 1 am not agreeable to this 
particular approach, but I should like to make one or two 
things clear. 

I believe he was asked something like, “Were you asked 
to vacate?" In what form, I do not remember. I think his 
answer was. . . 

Ma. A. B. Vajpayee: He is reported to have said that 
the issue of Chinese aggression was not raised by India. 

The Prime Minister: He said that he :vas not asked 
to v’acate or something like that. 

The Prime Minister of the Chinese People’s Republic 
presumably came here because scancthing important had 
happened, the important thing bring that, according to us, 
they had entered a large area of our territory', wWch ^ve 
considered aggression. That was the whole basis of his coming 
here. And hon. Members may remember that in one or two 
public statements I made at the airport and at the banquet, 

I had repeatedly referred to something having been done which 
should be undone. Our whole argument tvas based on the 
Chinese forces having come into our territory. Their argument 
was that they had always bem there — not those particular 
forces, but the Chinese authorities cither of Sinkiang in the 
north or of Tibet had been in constructive or actual possession 
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of these areas for tuo hundred >cars That was such a 
variance m the factual state that there was no meeting ground 
We repeat, again after all these talks, that their forces came 
into this area within quite recent times, in the course of the 
hst vear and a half or so That is our case, to which we hold 
In the course of our long talks, \sc listened to each other 
Talking with interpreters who interpret Chmese into the 
English language is a very laborious process It takes three 
times the length of time that a normal talk takes, an hour’s 
talk will become a three-hour talk with mtcrprctation into 
Chinese In the prolonged talks that took place, this basic 
disagreement about historical and actual facts came up again 
and again 

We are quite clear in our minds about our facts and we 
stated them, and we arc prepared to establish them with such 
matcnal as we have llic Chinese position was basically 
different, historically, actually, practically 

Also, an attempt was made to equate the eastern sector 
with the western sector Tliat is, according to the Chmescj 
we had no nght to be there m the eastern sector but we had 
advanced gradually, m the course of the last eight to ten years, 
to the present boundary line which we call the McMahon Line 
They equated it with the western sector, although the 
conditions are quite different and the facts are quite diflcrcnt 
Thus the actual discussion came up against the rock of 
entirely different sets of data If data differ, if inferences differ, 
arguments differ If the basic facts are different, then there 
IS no meeting ground at all 

Therefore, it was suggested, and ultimately agreed to, 
that these facts should be explored from the matenal available 
with us and with the Chinese Government I had suggested 
that It might be done here and now While we were prepared 
to do It, they said they did not have most of their matenal 
here Thereafter it was suggested that this factual examination 
might be done on an oiHaal basis, after our talks This was 
agreed to 

It li obvious that the officials who might do it have no 
authority or competence to deal with the political aspect of 
the problem m the sense of suggesting a solution or 
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recommending anything. That is not their function. All they 
can do is to examine facts and, as stated in the communique, 
to list, more or less, the facts that arc agreed to, the facts on 
which there is a difference of opinion and those on which 
perhaps some further enquiry may be necessary. I do not 
imagine that this process will clarify the situation and make 
it easy of solution. But it might make some basic facts somewhat 
clearer. At any rate we would know exactly on rvhat ewdence 
their case stands. At the moment we do not know that; we 
know only what they state. They know our evidence to some 
extent. When they could not produce all their evidence, 
there tvas no reason why we should produce all of ours. 
Anyhow, some of our oihdals arc going to meet some of their 
officials with our set of facts, material, documents, etc. and to 
examine their set of material, maps, documents, revenue 
reports, revenue records, etc. They will give an objective report 
which, presumably, will not be a report in which both agree. 
That report, prestimably, rvill then be considered by the rivo 
Governments and they will decide what other steps might be 
taken. Afeanivhiie we have to avoid clashes on the border 
areas, because these clashes help nobody. 

Mr. Mahastr Tyaci: I wonder if it would be possible 
at any stage duVing these negotiations to make the people of 
India aware of their facts and their claims. 

The Pkuie Minister: Neither their facts nor our facts 
are secret. Our facts are well known; so are theirs except in 
minor matters. In two or three sentences, I shall place them 
before the House now. 

Their case is that from immemorial times, at any rate 
for hundreds of year^ their border has been from the 
Karakoram range to the Kongka Pass. Unless you have maps, 
you will not be able to understand it. If you accept tl^t border, 
a large area of Ladakh is cut off. They say that the northern 
part of this area pertained to Sinkiang, not to Tibet at all, and 
the lower part to Tibet. That is their case, broadly. They 
say that it is not the present Government but the previous 
Chinese Government that came there. They referred to some- 
thing that I had said in Parliament here \vhich some hon. 
Members perhaps did not like. They took advantage of that 
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from thcjr own point of view Tlicy said, How is possession 
possible there in an area which is an and area where nobody 
lives’ ’ 

Mr Hem Barua We pointed that out 
The Prime Minister They said that most of this area 
was like the Gobi desert They did not have normal 
admmistrativc apparatus there but constructnc control with 
an admmistrativ e officer or tax collector going there sometimes 
They added “But we ha\c been m eonstruetivc and actual 
possession of this all along, long before the present Peoples 
Government came " 

But one thmg which is worth noticing is that throughout 
our correspondence or talks, they have never precisely given 
their boundancs by defining the latitude, longitude, mountam 
peaks, etc as we have done Hon Members will see how even 
m the White Paper we have given our boundary very precisely 
But our efforts to get their boundary prcciscl) did not succeed 
Dr Ram Subhag Singh The Pnmc Mmister has said 
that we have agreed to avoid clashes Does it mean that our 
patrol personnel will not go to patrol our territory’ 

The Prlme Minister The communique sa>s that every 
effort should be made by the parties to avoid fnction and 
clashes in the border areas That is a general direction which 
we take and which we giv e It is difficult and partly undesirable 
to be precise about it We cannot unmobilize people But it 
IS nght to tell them that they should not take any step which 
obviously brings them into conflict 

Dr Ram Subhag Singh That is not my point There 
IS a long distance separatmg the Chinese occupied area of 
Ladakh and the area actually admimstcrcd by us I want to 
know what will be the situation if our patrol personnel are 
not allowed to patrol the territory’ 

The Prime Minister Our people will be completely 
free to move about these areas without coming mto conflict 
Mr a B Vajpayee Has the Government committed 
Itself that, pendmg factual mvesUgaUon no steps will be taken 
to eject the Chmese from Indian soil’ 

The Prime Minister I should think that it was 
absolutely clear You either have war or you have some kind 
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of talks. You cannot have something in between the two. 


REPORT OF THE OFFICIAL DELEGATION 

T he House knows wdl enough how recent developments 
have created a wide gulf in the relations between India 
and China. We have felt strongly about it, and the House 
has also felt strongly about it. Nevertheless, we have tried to 
avoid, in so far as we can, taking any steps tvhich may ci'cate 
unbridgeable chasms between the tsvo countries. ^Ve have to 
look, at this moment of history, not only to tlie present but to 
the future; and the future of India and China who are 
neighbours to each other and have vast populations, is of the 
highest importance to themselves and to the world. So we 
have tried to steer a middle course between our strong 
resentment and the steps we actually take in this context. 
We try not to allow ourselves merely in anger to do something 
which may create further problems and difficulties. Broadly, 
our attitude has been to strengthen ourselves to prepare for 
any contingency and not in the slightest to give in on any matter 
which we consider important. 

Some hon. Members have asked why we have not taken 
stronger action. The answer would be that one takes strong 
action when all other actions are precluded and also when 
one is prepared for strong action. A further answer would be 
that when the consequences are so tTist and far-reaching, one 
does not jump into that type of action unless there is 
absolutely no other way left. 

The other actions which we have taken in regard to this 
matter — for instance, the del^atlon of officials who produced 
a report on the basis of a factual examination of materials — 
were in the nature of strengthening our position before the 
svorld, certainly before the Chinese Government and people, 
and preventing anything from happening svhich might weaken 
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our position The report which many hon Members may have 
read IS a product of patient, hard work on the part of our 
olHcials It IS not something which is suddenly done It is the 
result of years of research, before this Chinese trouble came 
The fact that we hold on to a right position, without giving in, 
IS a sign of our strength and produces a certain continuing 
result I do not rule it out — although it may seem unlikely 
today — that the strength and correctness of our position may 
dawn on the Chmese Government’s mind If so, I am going 
to try my best and see that it is appreciated by them and they 
realize that they have done a v\rong thing from which they 
should withdraw 


BUILDING UP OUR STIUvNGTH 

A S EVERYONE KNOWS, Ladakh IS a part of Kashmir 
Kashmir was a State under a Maharaja and the defence 
of Kashmir lay with the Maharaja except that the Govern 
ment of India, m Bntish tunes, could be called upon to help 
when necessity arose There was no fear in those days of an 
attack from the side of Tibet or from any other side on 
Kashmir The fear of the Bntish in the old Czanst days was 
that possibly Russia might come down through Kashmir or 
through Afghanistan into India There was this fear of Russia 
in the Bntish mind nght through the nineteenth century The 
Maharaja’s Government did not consider it at all necessary to 
protect the eastern borders of Kashmir and Ladakh There 
was some slight argument about one or two parts In fact, 
there were four or five villages m the heart of Tibet, far from 
the Ladakh border, which were the zammdart of Kashmir, 
and every second or third year the Kashmir Government sent 
a little mission to these villages to collect the revenue, 
Rs. 100 or Rs 200, m order to assert its zamindan nght The 
process was peaceful No question arose of having any 
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protective apparatus on that border in the Maharaja’s time. 

A month or two after our independence came the 
invasion of Kashmir by the tribals and later by the Pakistani 
troops. During the fighting in 1948, part of Ladakh was 
occupied by the Pakistani trcx>ps. In fact they cut off the main 
access to Ladakh which is the road from Srinagar to Leh 
passing the big pass Zoji-La, and we were compelled to use 
another, a difficult and roundabout route, from Manali 
in the Kulu valley over very high mountains, to reach 
Leh. \Vc did reach Lcli. It was a remarkable effort of our 
Army to drive the Pakistanis from Zoji-La. In fact the Army 
built the road. It describes a sudden rise of about 2,500 to 3,000 
feet winding up the mountain, and from the top of the 
mountain one secs on the one side the wooded valley of 
Kashmir and on the other bare treeless rocks of the uplands 
of Little Tibet as Ladakh is called. Our Army took the 
tanks up there and drove out (he Pakistani troops and gradually 
assured the protection of Leh and eastern Ladakh. A part of 
svestem Ladakh remained in the possession of the Pakistam 
troops. Included in the area occupied by Pakistan in Kashmir 
is a part of Ladakh about which she wants to talk to China. 
This is the background. Just about the time when sve were 
busy fighting the Pakistanis, the Chinese came to Tibet. A 
great power was next to us. We sa^/ that the situation 
had changed. 

Our judgment of the situation was that the danger lay 
in the NEFA part and, therefore, from then on we tried to 
protect the NEFA border. Gradually we have built up out- 
posts there and, more important, administration has gradually 
spread in NEFA. At the same time we thought of Ladakh 
loo. We thought that Ladakh had to be protected, but it 
was a very difficult task to reach the plac» where our posts 
are now located. It takes about three weeks’ or a month’s 
journey by road. We sent some small teams to survey, and they 
went across Ladakh, and that is the evidence we have that 
no Chinese rvere there at that time. We established an airfield 
there because we wanted to cover Ladakh and not leave it 
unprotected. Our Air Force calls it the highest airfield in the 
world. It is at an elevation of about 14,000 feet. About six 
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or sc\eii >cars ago I went to that airfield Therefore, I told 
Mr Chou En lai that I could speak from my own evidence 
apart from others’ evidence, that I went to the airfield and 
hts people were not anywhere near the place, that I went 
a second time and I saw his people on a hill top nearby, and 
they had come since He had no particular answer The mam 
thmg IS that quite apart from any claims based on history, the 
Chinese \vcre not there and they arc there noiv It was a 
peaceful frontier and it is not a peaceful frontier now I ^vas 
pointing out how difficult tt was for us to organize any defence 
system m Ladakh We have gradually done it but we cannot 
put forward a defence post unconnected witli the rest It has 
to be in tiers The very first thing which was necessary was 
to build the road to Lch A go(^ road exists now Other 
roads also have been built. But mostly our communications 
are by air and our Air Force has done a very fine piece of 
v\ork m suppl>ing our posts by air Those who are actuall) 
at the posts arc a fine lot of men and I should like to express 
our high appreciation of them 

This background may lead the House to understand that 
before the Chinese came to Tibet wc could not hold them 
at the frontier The one border whicli we protected more or 
less adequately was the NEFA border I am quite sure if we 
had not held them there, they would have walked in ITiey 
did walk in more or less on the Ladakh border 

One aspect of this trouble which has the character of 
an opportunist adventure is the fact of Pakistan and Chma 
trving to collaborate together m this matter It is very 
surprising that Pakistan which is the champion standard 
bearer against communism and is a member of Cento and 
Seaio should now try to tcim up with China and that Chma 
should to some extent apprcaate this and meet it in spite 
of their utterly different policies Apparendj the only policy 
m common between them is dislike of India 

We baNt v-o iaee nVus ■yABatoswi and m iatrjxig Ti Vrave 
to remember that it is not merely a frontier incursion or 
aggression It is somethmg much deeper It involves the future 
relationship of two of the biggest countries of Asia Contmumg 
hostility between Ind a and Chma will affect us affect Chun 

15 
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and affect Asia and will have other far-reaching effects for 
generations. It will be a tremendous burden for the countries 
concerned. When the world is changing very fast, for us to be 
tied up with a continuing war would be unfortunate. At the 
same time it is obvious that no country s^orth its grain, and 
certainly not India, can submit to bulling tactics and to force 
being used to take its territory and to show that it can be 
treated casually by any other country. It is impossible, ^vhat- 
cver the consequences might be. We have to face ihb difficult 
situation with our courage and strength. Strength, of course, 
depends on what we do on the frontier, but strength ultimately 
depends upon the unity of effort in the country. 


MASSIVE- AGGRESSION ON OUR FRONTIERS 

C OMRADES, F1UEN0S AND FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN: I am 
speaking to you on the radio after a long interval. I feel 
that I must speak to you about the grave situation which has 
arisen on our frontiers because of continuing and unabashed 
aggression by the Chinese forces. A situation has arisen svhich 
calls upon all of us to meet it effectively. 

\Ve arc men and women of peace in this country, condi- 
tioned to the wa)-* of peace. We are unused to the necessities 
of %var. Because of this, we endeavoured to follow a policy of 
peace even when aggression took place on our territory in 
Ladakh five years ago. We explored avenues for an honourable 
settlement by peaceful methods. That was our policy all over 
the world, and we tried to apply it even in our o^vn country. 
We know the horrors of war in this age today, and we have 
done our utmost to prevent war from engulfing the world. 

But all our efforts have been in vain in so far as our own 
frontier is concerned, where a powerful and unscrupulous 
opponent, not caring for peace or peaceful methods, has 
continuously threatened us and even carried the threats into 
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action The time has, therefor^ come for us to rcahzc fully this 
menace which threatens the frwdom of our people and the 
mdcpcndcncc of our country I say so even though I realize 
that no power can ultimatdy impcnl the freedom which we 
have w on at so much sacrifice and cost to our people after long 
ages of foreign dommation But, to conserve that freedom and 
mtegnty of our territory we must gird up our loins and face 
this greatest menace wbch has come to us smee we became 
independent I have no doubt m my mind that we shall succeed 
Everything dse is secondary to the freedom of our people and 
of our Motherland If necessary, everything else has to be 
sacnficed m this great crisis 

I do not propose to give you the long history of contmuous 
aggression by the Chinese duniig the last five years and how 
they have tned to justify it by speeches, arguments and the 
repeated assertion of untruths and a campaign of calumny and 
vituperation against our country Perhaps, there are not many 
instances m history ivhcre one country, that is India, has gone 
out of her way to be fnendly and co operativ c with the Chmese 
Government and people and to plead their cause m the councils 
of the world, and then for the Chinese Government to return 
evil for good and even go to the extent of comnuiting aggression 
and mvade our sacred land No self respecting country, and 
certamly not India with her love of freedom, can submit to 
this, whatever the consequences may be 

There have been five years of contmuous aggression on 
the Ladakh fronuer Our frontier m NFFA remained largely 
free from this aggression Just when we were discussmg ways 
and means of reduemg tension, and there was even some 
chance of the representatives of the two countnes meeting to 
consider this matter, a new and fresh aggression took place 
on the NEFA border This b^an on the 8th of September 
last This was a curious way of lessenmg tension It is typical of 
the way the Chmese Government have treated us 

Our border with China in the NEFA region is well known 
and well established from ages past It is sometimes called the 
McMahon lane This line which separated India from Tibet 
was the Ime of the high ndges which divided the watersheds 
This has been acknowledged as the border by history, tradiUon 
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and treaties long before it was called the McMahon Line. 
The Chinese have in many ways acknowledged it as the 
border, even though they have called the McMahon Line 
illegal. The Chinese laid claim, in their maps, to a large part 
of NEFA which has been under our administration for a long 
time. The present Chinese regime was established about 12 
years ago. Before that, the Tibetans did not challenge it. Even 
the maps which the Chinese produced were acknowledged by 
them repeatedly to be old and out-of-date maps which had 
little relevance today. 

Yet, on this peaceful border where no trouble or fighting 
had occurred for a long time, the Chinese committed aggres- 
sion and that in very large numbers and after vast prepara- 
tions for a major attack. 

I am grieved at the set-backs to our troops that have 
occurred on this frontier and the reverses that we have had. 
They were overwhelmed by vast numbers and by big artillery, 
mountain guns and heavy mortars which the Chinese forces 
have brought with them. I should like to pay a tribute to our 
officers and men who faced these overwhelming numbers with 
courage. There may be some more reverses in that area. But 
one thing is certain, that the final result of this conflict will 
be in our favour. It cannot be otherwise when a nation like 
India fights for her freedom and the integrity of the country. 

We have to meet a powerful and unscrupulous opponent. 
^Ve have, therefore, to build up our strength and power to face 
this situation adequately and with confidence. The conflict may 
continue for long. We must prepare ourselves for it mentally 
and otherwise. We must have faith in ourselves, and I am 
certain that the faith and our preparations will triumph. No 
other result is concdvablc. Let there be this faith and fixed 
determination to free our country* from the aggressor. 

We must steel our vdlh and direct the nation’s energy and 
resources to this one end. We must change our procedures from 
slow-moving methods of peacetime to those that produce 
results quickly. \Vc must build up our military strength fay all 
means at our disposal. 

But military strength is not by itself enough. It has to 
be supported fully by the industry of the nation, and by 
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increase in our production in every way 1 \vould appeal to all 
our workers itot to indulge m strikes or in any other act which 
comes m the way of mcrcasing production That production 
has to be not only in the factory, but m the field No anti* 
national or anti social activities can be tolerated when the 
nation is m penh 

\Vc shall hav c to carry a heavy burden ivhatcv er our voca- 
tions may be The price of freedom will ha%e to be paid m full 
measure, and no price is too great for the freedom of our 
people and of our Motherland 

1 earnestly trust and I believe that all parties and groups 
m the country ivill unite in this great enterprise and put aside 
their controversies and arguments which have no place today, 
and present a solid united front against all those who seek to 
endanger our freedom and miegnty 

The burden on us is going to be great \Vc must add 
greatly to our savings by the purchase of bonds to help to 
finance production and meet the increasing cost of national 
defence ^Ve must prevent any rise m pnees, and we must 
realize that those who seek to profit at a time of national difli 
culty are anti nauonal and injure the nation 

We arc m the middle of our Third Five Year Plan There 
can be no question of our giving up this Plan or reduemg any 
important clement of it. We may adapt it to the new require 
ments here and there But, essentially, the major projects of 
the Plan must be pursued and implemented, because it is m 
that way that we shall strengthen our country not only m the 
present crisis, but in the years to come 

There are many other things which our people can do 
and I hope to mdicatc some of them at a later stage But the 
pnnapal thing is to devote ourselves to the task of forguig the 
national will to freedom and to work hard to that end There 
IS no tune limit to this We shall carry on the struggle as long 
as we do not ivin, because we cannot submit to the aggression 
or to the domination of others 

We must avoid any panic because that is bad at any tune 
and there is no reason for it We have behind us the strength 
of a united nation Let us rejoice because of this and apply 
it to the major task of today, which is preserving our complete 
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freedom and integrity and the removal of all those who commit 
aggression on India’s sacred territory. Let us face this crisis 
not light-heartedly, but with seriousness and with a stout heart 
and with firm faith in the rightness of our struggle and confi- 
dence in its outcome. Do not believe in rumours. Do not listen 
to those who have faint hearts. This is a time of trial and test- 
ing for all, of us, and we have to steel ourselves to the task. 
Perhaps, we were growing too soft and taking things for 
granted. But freedom can never be taken for granted. It 
requires alway-s arvarencss, strength and austerity. 

I inrite all of you, to whatever religion or party or group 
you may belong, to be comrades in this great struggle that has 
been forced upon us. I have full faith in our people and in the 
cause and in the future of our country. Perhaps, that future 
requires some such testing and stiffening for us. 

We have followed a policy of non-alignment and sought 
friendship of all nations. I believe in that policy fully and we 
shall continue to follow it. We are not going to give up our 
basic principles because of the present dlBculty. Even this 
difficulty will be mote effectively met by our continuing that 
policy. 

I wish you well, and whatever may befall us in the future 
I want you to hold your heads high and have faith and full 
confidence in the great future that we envisage for our country. 

• • Jai Hind ! 


WE ACCEPT ailNA’S CHALLENGE 

F or five years we have been the victims of Chinese aggres- 
sion across our frontiers in the north. That aggression was, 
to begin with, rather furtive. Occasionally there were some 
incidents and conflicts. These conflicts might well be termed 
frontier incidents. Today wc have seen a regular and massive 
invasion of our territory by very large forces. 

From fpocch in I.ok Sabhn while wwiiie Ae rtiotuUon on ChintM ngzroulna, 
No\-»mbrr 8, 1962 
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China, which claimed and still claims to be anti imperia- 
list, IS pursuing a course today for which comparisons can 
only be sought m the eighteenth and nmctccnth centuries 
In those past da>s, the European powers, m the full flood of 
impcnalist aggression and with strength and weapons given 
to them by the mdustnal rc\'oIution, took possession of large 
parts of Asia and Afnea by force That impcnalisin has abated 
now, and many of the colomcs of European countries have 
been freed and arc independent countries. But, cunously, the 
very champions of anti imperialism, that is, the People’s 
Government of China, arc now following the course of aggres- 
sion and impcnalist expansion 

It is sad to think that we m India, who have pleaded 
for peace all over the world, sought the friendship of 
China, and treated them with courtesy and consideration and 
pleaded their cause in the councils of the world, should now 
ourselves be victims of a new imperialism and expansionism 
by a country which says that it is against all imperialism 
This strange twist of history has brought us face to face 
with something that we have not expenenced m this way for 
over a hundred years or more We had taken it almost for 
granted that despite some lapses m recent yeai^— as in the 
Suez affair — this type of aggression was a thing of the past 
Even the Chinese aggression on our border durmg the last 
five years, bad as it was and indicative of an expansionist 
tendency, though it troubled us greatly, hardly led us to the 
conclusion that China would mdulge m a massive mvasion of 
India We hav c now seen and experienced this very mvasion 
It has shocked us, as it has shocked a large number of countries 
History has taken a new turn m Asia and perhaps the 
world, and we have to fight with all our might this menace to 
our freedom and mtegnty Not only are we threatened by it, 
but all the standards of international behaviour have been 
upset and all the world is affected by it No self rcspectmg 
country which loves its freedom and its mtegnty can possibly 
submit to this challenge Certainly India, this dear land of 
ours, will never submit to it, whatever the consequences We 
accept the challenge m all its oinsequcnces 

It may be that this challenge is also an opportimity for us 
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Indeed, the people of India in their millions have demonstra- 
ted that they accept this challenge and have shown a unity 
and an enthusiasm such as has been very seldom in evidence. 
A crisis has come and wc have stood up to face it and meet 
that crisis. 

^Ve have previously demonstrated by a mass of evidence 
that our boundary is what has been called the McMahon 
Line, but the boundary was not laid down even by McMahon. 
It was a recognition of the long-standing frontier on the high 
ridge of the Himalayas which divided the two countries at the 
watershed. To some extent, though indirectly, the Chinese 
accepted this. Certainly they accepted the continuation of this 
Line in Burma. Apart from the consutuiional or legal aspects, 
it is undoubted and cannot be challenged that no Chinese has 
ever been on this side of the lane excepting, as the House 
knows, in a little border village called Longju. 

Even the McMahon lane, which the Chinese have called 
illegal, 'was laid down 43 years ago, in 1914. It has been a 
part of India for a long number of years. Apart from the 
previous history, which is also in our favour, here is a boundary 
which for nearly 50 years has been shown to be our northern 
frontier. I am limiting what I say to 50 years for the sake of 
argument i really It >vas true even earlier. Even if the Chinese 
did not accept it— and I should like to say that the objection 
they raised in 1914 to the treaty was not based on their objec- 
tion to the McMahon Line but to another part of the treaty 
which divided Inner Tibet and Outer Tibet — and even if it 
is a fact that they objected to the ivhole treaty because of that 
other objection, this has been in existence now in our maps, in 
our practice, in our Constitution, in our organization, in our 
adminislralion for nearly 50 years. 

I must confess that the Chinese attempt to make falsehood 
appear to be the truth the truth to be the falsehood has 
amazed me. Nothing can be more utterly baseless than what 
they have been saying. Wc have been up to the McMahon 
Line all these years, and we have not gone one inch beyond 
nor have we coveted another's territory. Let us for the moment 
assume their case that there is some doubt about where the 
McMahon Line k. But the point is that they have invaded 
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an area which has not been in their possession ever in the 
history of the last 10,000 years After all, the present Chinese 
Government came into existence 12 years ago or thereabout 
Any claim that they may directly make to this territory can 
only be made either m these 12 years or possibly previously 
through Tibet So, it becomes a question of what they can 
claim through Tibet or through domination over Tibet It 
IS true that for a long time past, even m Bntish times, there 
were some frontier questions between Tibet and India But 
all these questions were about little pockets or little frontier 
areas Nobody has ever put forward, no Tibetan Government 
has ever put forward previously, these large claims to what 
amounts to two thirds of NEFA, apart from the vast area in 
Ladakh 

We, therefore, ainvc at one firm conclusion which is not 
capable of argument or dental, that is that the Chinese have 
come with a massive force into this territory vk'hich for a long 
tune has been mcluded in India and administered by India 
If they had any claim they could have discussed it and talked 
about It and adopted various means of peaceful settlement, 
appomted arbitration or gone to The Hague Court 

To say that we are commictmg aggression on Chmese 
temtory is a kind of double talk, which is very difficult for a 
man of my simple mind to understand ^Vc commit aggression 
on ourselves* We commit aggression on the soil of our own 
country* And they defend it by coming over the mountains 
into our temtory* It is really extraordinary to what length 
people can go to justify their misdeeds 

It has been unfortunate that the present Government of 
China is not represented m the United Nations Hon 
Members are surprised that vie have supported representation 
of the People’s Government of China in the Umted Nations 
We have supported it m spite of this present mvasion, because 
It IS not a question of likes or dislikes but a question of what 
will make misbehaviour impossible and disarmament possible 
You might disarm the whole world and leave China, a great, 
powerful country, fully armed to the teeth That would be 
inconceivable Therefore, in spite of our great resentment at 
what they have done, I am glad to say that we kept some 
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perspective about things and supported the move even now. 
The difficulty is that one cannot call them up before any 
tribunal or world court or anywhere. They are just a wholly 
irresponsible country believing in war as the only way of settling 
anything, and having no love of peace. I am not going into the 
question, as some people do, of communism or anti-commu- 
nian. I do not believe that that is a major issue in this matter. 
The major issue is that an expansionist, imperialist country is 
deliberately invading our ooimiry. 

This crisis is none of our making or seeking. It is China 
which has sought to enforce its so-called territorial claims by 
military might. Indeed, she has advanced beyond the line of 
her territorial claims. Their frontier is a mobile one; anything 
they could grab becomes their frontier. 

In this task, in defending our frontiers and our mother- 
land, we have sought help from all friendly countries. I wish to 
express my gratitude for the prompt response to our appeal for 
sympathy and support which have been given to us by various 
countries. This help that is given is unconditional and without 
any strings. It docs not, ihcrcfotc, affect directly our policy 
of non-alignment svhich wc value. Those countries which have 
helped us have themselves rccogtiired this and made it clear 
that they do not expect us to leave that policy. Help has been 
given to us swiftly by the United States, by the United Kingdom 
and by some other friendly countries. We arc in touch svith 
many others. We have also made approaches to other friendly 
countries like the Soviet Union and France for supplies and 
equipment. 

We have often declared that we do not covet any territory 
of anyone else; wc are quite satisfied with our own territory 
such as it is. But wc do not submit to anyone else coveting 
our territory; and although the aggressor in this instance has 
gained some initial successes — I do not know ^vhat they have 
in mind, whether they want to use it as a bargaining counter 
Of they have some other ewl designs — we cannot submit to 
It, whatever the consequesKes. 

In effect we have (o look at this matter as an effort of the 
whole nation. What we really tvant is the whole people 
mobilized for this effort doing their separate jobs whether it 
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IS m the field, the factory or the battlefield, thus combining 
together and strengthenmg the nation and bringing success to 
us ^Ve have to be armed, therefore, not only with weapons of 
warfare but with weapons of agriculture and industry as well 

We do not mininuze our task Let no man minimize it or 
have illusions about it It is not a thing which we can deal 
with by momentary enthusiasm It is a long effort that we 
require, a difficult effort, and we shall have to go all out to do 
our utmost 

I want to send on your behalf our greetings, and assurance 
of our full assistance to our soldiers and airmen who arc 
workmg under extraordinarily difficult circumstances To those 
who have fallen m defence of the country we pay our homage 
They wdl not be forgotten by us or by those who follow us. 
I am confident that all sides of the House will stand united 
m this great venture and will demonstrate to the world that 
free India which has stood for peace and will always stand 
for peace and fnendship with other countries can never tolerate 
aggression and invasion 


M uch has been said about our unpreparedness. I do not 
seek to justify any error that we might have committed, 
but 1 do think that many hon Members have done an mjustice, 
not to this Minister or that, but to our aimed forces as a 
whole, in making vanous charges I hope to disabuse their 
mmds by stating some facts The one fact, as I said, is 
that our whole mentality has been governed by an approach 
of peace That docs not mean that we did not think of war 
or of defendmg our country We had that always m mind But 
there is such a thing as being conditioned m a certam way and, 
I am afraid, even now we are conditioned somewhat m that 
way 

Mr Anthony said that our nation must be brutalized, 
that Jawaharlal Hehru must be brutalized I hope that our 
nation much less my humble self, wdl never be brutalized 

From repljr to debate in Lok SaUia oq the reiolution on Cbicete egKrettioD 
November 14 1962 
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because it is a strange idea that one can only be strong by 
being brutal I reject that idea completely. Our strength lies 
in other factors. Brutality is a thing which \vc have associated 
with certain movements which we have objected to or 
rejected. By becoming brutal and thiniing in those brutal 
ways we lose our souls and that will be a tremendous loss. 
I hope that India, which is essentially a gentle and peace- 
loving country, will retain that mind even though it may have 
to carry on with all its consequences to the utmost. 

There is a dehnite distinction bctiveen being strong and 
being brutalized. I need not mention an instance which has 
lent prestige to our history — the instance of the long period 
when Gandhiji was controlling the destinies of our movement 
for freedom. No man can say that Gandhiji svas brutal. He 
was'the essence of humility and of peace. No man can say 
that Gandhiji ivas iveak. He ivas the strongest man that India 
or any country has produced. It was that peculiar mixture of 
strength ivhh sacrifice to the utiennost, yet a certain humility 
in utterance and a certain friendly approach even to our oppo- 
nents and enemies, that made him what he was. Those of us 
ivho were privileged to serve with him and under him do not, 
of -course, claim to be better than him. Wc are humble 
folk who cannot be compared with the truly great, but some- 
thing of the lesson that he taught came do^vn upon us and we 
learnt it in a small measure. In the measure we learnt it we 
also became strong though, 1 hope, not brutal. So I would 
like to stress that I do not >vam to become brutal; I do not 
want that aspect of the cold war and the hot tvar which 
leads to hatred and dislike of a whole people and to looking 
upon them as something belorv nornial. 

Wars arc terrible and tnilBons of people die; much 
destruction is caused. Yet, after all, death comes to all of us 
and if it comes a little earlier in the great cause than otherwise, 
it is not to be sorrowed for. We have to face it as men. Death 
in a good cause b not a thing to regret, even though wc may 
regret the parting with our colleagues and comrades. But 
brutality b something which d^rades a person. 

\Vc have nothing against tte Chinese people. Wc regret 
things that their Govenunent has done. AVe think that their 
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Government has acted infamously towards us We regret 
many things that their Government has done m their country. 
\Vc cannot help them But we must always distinguish 
between the people of a country — much more so of a great 
country, great in size, great m history — and its government and 
not transfer somehow our anger and bitterness at what has 
been done by the Government to the people 

I cannot say how the Chinese people feel now, because 
they have no chance to express their feelings Even if they 
had a chance, their minds are so conditioned by constant 
propaganda, and by one sided news, that they arc likely to 
feel one way even though they might not have otherwise done 
so We should always distinguish between government action 
and the people as a whole Therefore, I have not liked the 
attacks on some poor Chinese shopkeepers and restaurant* 
keepers m Delhi or elsewhere as if they were the symbols of 
the attack, on u$ Perhaps some people thought so But it 
was wTong of them to think so It brutalizes us and gives us 
a bad name I should parucularly like to lay stress on this 
aspect because it does not add to our strength m the least; 
It weakens the nen ous energy that we possess by using it in 
wrong directions 

Before the 20th October, it was not realized by the 
people at large what dangers possibly might confront us They 
thought of frontier inadcnts Hon Members in this House 
criticized us for not taking steps in Ladakh to drive out the 
Chinese, not realizing that it was not such an easy matter 
Perhaps they now realize it a little more that these things arc 
not such easy matters, that they require not only strength but 
strength properly utilized, properly directed, and enormous 
preparation and consideration of military factors Where 
these factors arc against us, naturally we suffer a revene, no 
matter what our strength is Our jawans ire very strong 
I might mention for the information of the House that after 
the Chinese started nibbhng at our territory ui LaHakh a 
couple of years ago, we crmsidercd the question of what we 
should do if thev attacked We hoped that they would not 
attack there We expected that they would not attack in such 
large numbers as to bring about a regular invasion with several 
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divisions, as they did. Nevertheless, 5ve did consider ^vhat 
should done if they did so. The advice that wc received 
then was that it would be disadvantageous for us to try to 
hold to the exact frontier line, the McMahon Line, since the 
real defence line should be lower do\vn, but that wc should 
delay them, we should harass them, wc shotald fight them a 
little. Partly because to the last moment we did not expect 
this invasion in overwhdming numbers, and partly because 
we disliked the idea of walking back in our osvn territory, we 
faced the Chinese under very disadvantageous circumstances 
from a military point of view. In addition to that, 
enormous numbers came over. It is no criticism at all 
of our officers or men that they were somewhat overrvhclmed 
by this deluge and they had to retire to more defensive 
positions. 

Mr. Frank Anthony, 1 think, said that we have been 
enabled to put up some kind of line of defence because we 
have received arms from abroad. Now, we arc very grateful 
for the arms and material and eqinpment that have come from 
abroad but no arms 5vhich bad been brought had reached our 
troops by the time we achieved the present position. It tvas 
with the existing cqiupmcnt that they brought the Chinese 
advance to a standstill. 

The real, basic reason for our reverses in the early days 
of this campaign was the very large forces the Chinese tbre^v 
in. In a restricted sphere or field, they outnumbered our forces 
many many times. Even the question of whose arms were 
better did not arise. We had slightly better. arms, but they 
had better mortars to hit at from some distance. That tvas 
the main reason, and there was nothing that we could do 
about it, because the geography of the place was against us 
in that particular area. Our ordy fault, if it was a fault, was 
even to stick out where the military appraisal was not very 
favxiurabic. It was not that wx told them to stick out; it would 
be folly for any politician to say so. But our soldiers themselves 
have a reluctance to pull back, and they stuck on at 
considerable cost to themselves. 

I referred to the great unity in the country, which is a 
wonderful factor. It is not unity of parties so much as the 
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unity of hearts and minds. The million faces of India 
all bear the same impress today, whatever community or party 
he or she may belong to 

I should like to say somethmg even about the Com- 
munists Now, the Communist Party’s manifesto, as a 
mamfesto, was, I think, as good as if it had been drafted by 
any non Communist People may think or say that it does 
not represent their real views but is the result of pressure 
from outside Let us suppose that it did not represent some 
of their views There arc some in the Communist Party who 
even objected to this manifesto and were overruled Even so, 
the fact that conditions in the country were such that they 
decided to issue that manifesto is a factor of some importance 
It shows what conditions have moulded people’s mmds in 
India, the mmds of all of us, of even those who belong to a 
party which, for reasons known to Members, was mclmed m 
the past somewhat to favour the Chinese on the ground that 
they were also Communists. Even then they (the Communists 
of India) have stood out, and stood up four square against 
this attack as any hundred per cent nationalist would do That 
is a good thing W^y should we not take full advantage of 
u instead of dending it and seeking to guess why they did it^ 
After all, Communist leaders may quarrel amongst themselves 
about ideologies, theses and what not, but the large number 
of ordmary workers or others who belong to the Communist 
Party arc simple folk They arc attracted by something m it, 
and those simple folk arc affected, just as others are affected, 
by the situation That is a great gam Why should we lessen 
the effect of that by telling them that it is a wrong manifesto’ 
So I welcome that manifesto, and we should take full 
advantage of it m forging the unity agamst aggression that 
we have m fact forged 

I should like to lay stress on the general question of our 
preparedness, because some hon Members seem to thmk that 
we sent our soldiers barefoot and without proper clothmg to 
fight m the NEFA mountains It is really extraordinary to say 
that they were almost unarmed and barefooted 

Some soldiers had been stationed there Others were sent 
rather m a hurry in September Our time for issuing winter 
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clothes is about the middle of September. When the soldiers 
were sent, they went in full uniform — full -wann umform, 
tvoollen uniform — and every man had t^vo good boots. As 
they were going, they were given three blankets apiece. Later 
on, the supply was raised to four blankets. They are now issued 
four thick army blankets. But as they tvere going by am 
and as these blankets took so much room^ the officer in 
charge and the men themselves said : “They take so much 
room and, therefore, send them later on to us.” It was not so 
very cold then. So each one of them took one blanket and 
left the others to be sent later on. That was a little unfortunate, 
because sending them later meant air-dropping them. And 
air-dropping was a hazardous business in those days. Apart 
from the fact that the Chinese then could fire at us, air- 
dropping in those very predpitous areas in the mountains could 
not be accurately carried out. Often they went into the khud, 
the deep rasine below, and it was difficult to recover them. 
So rve lost these blankets and other things— a good deal of 
our supplies. 

In fact those soldiers of ours who were permanently 
located there had snow bools in addition to regular boots. 
Broadly speaking, I vvould say that all our Army in NEFA 
was well-clad and well-booted. But, towards the end of 
September, realizing that the Chinese forces were increasing 
very rapidly, we decided to send more troops quickly. These 
troops were sent in a hurry. Sometimes it so happened that 
troops being sent somewhere else were diverted to NEFA, and 
these troops certainly did not have the full complement of 
winter clothing then. Of course, it rvas decided to send the 
clothing later. Except for these troops that went later and 
%\hich did not have the full complement — rvhich subsequently 
was supplied to them — all others had the full army comple- 
ment, and many of them had snow boots also. In any event, 
everyone had good stout army boots. 

Some people have heard stories of frost-bite. The total 
, number of frost-biic cases was probably about 40 out of about 
two or three thousand, whldi is a very small percentage con- 
sidering the conditions. Of these too, we may say that half 
the cases were due lo the altitude and not to lack of foot-cover- 
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111 !, The eases occurred »ot in our regular Army serving on iht 
front ^Vhen the fieicc onslaught of the Chinese came on (he 
'0th October our forces m one or two places were dispersed 
1 hey could not return to the base They dispersed and they 
wandered about the mountains for some days before returning 
ultimately That was also the reason perhaps for people saymg 
that the casualties were very heavy I think these persons who 
ictumed a few days later weic over 1 600 in number During 
these few days they naturally were not well protected When 
thev were wandering they did not have the ficilities of the 
\rmv blankets and other things — which they would have 
hid at the base camp Thev were waiidcniig in high altitudes 
iiid they sufTcicd a great deal That was where the frost bite 
eases chiefly occurred When they came back they wcic put 
m hospital and they arc doing fairly well 

It might interest hon Members to know that in Ladakh 
aiouiid the Chushul area the temperature at present is 
30 degrees below zeio Such is the ferocity of that climate It 
docs not matter how many clothes you may wear in a 
temperature of 30 degrees below zero at an altitude of over 
14000 feet unless you ire used to n Now learning from 
experience we have provided in addition to all the other 
winter materials that our soldiers have thick cotton padded 
coals and trousers They may not look so smart as the other 
clothes but they are very warm We started providing these 
withm a few days of the 20tb as soon as we felt that our 
soldiers ought to have these We have been sending these 
cotton padded coats and trousers at the rate first of 500 a day 
and later at the rate of nearly 1 OOO a day 

The other charge made is about weapons that the soldiers 
did not have proper weapons The jawans who went 
theic were supplied with all the normal equipment that is 
303 rifles and the complement of automatic weapons 
such as light machine guns and medium machine guns They 
did not have semi automatic nfles because our Army does 
not possess them I might pomt out that many up to date 
armies in the West do not possess them yet Even m England 
the change over to semi automatic rifles has just taken place 
It took about four or five years and has been completed a few 
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months ago. It is a lengthy pnxress. /\nd the British Army 
is relatively smaller than ours. 

For about four years now, we have been considering and 
discussing this matter. Various difficulties arose. Points of 
viesv were diflcrcnt. The easiest way is ahvays to order a 
ready-made article. But the easy rvay is not always a good way. 
Apart from the continuing difficulty we have to face, that is, 
lack of foreign exchange, etc., it is not the way to build up 
the strength of a nation. If we get something today, we have 
to get ammunition for it all the time and 5vc arc completely 
in the hands of some other country, specially if we have to deal 
with private suppliers in other countries. The House knows 
that the arms racket is the worst racket of all; because you 
need something, they make you pay through the nose. 

So tve were very much against getting anns from private 
suppliers outside and we thought that we should build up 
our own arms industry to manufacture semi-automatic rides. 
These argumenu, specially in peacetime, take long to decide. 
Of course, if we had this criris earlier, we would have func- 
tioned better. But it took about two to three ) ears to determine 
svhat type we should have. Ultimately, we started the first 
processes of manufacture and we have just arrived at a stage 
when ^^^thin about three weeks or four weeks — in fact some 
prototypes have been prepared — they will begin to come in in 
larger numbers and will increase soon to a substantial quantity. 

It is not a question merely of semi-automatic rifles. As 
I have said, we had automatic machine guns, LMGs and 
RIMGs — light machine guns and medium machine guns. 
Every regiment had its complement of these. Certainly they 
did not have semi-automatic rifles for the reasons I have given, 
namely that sve svanted to manufacture them ourselves and 
thb change-over to automatic rifles has been relatively a 
modem development. But this outlook of ours, about manu- 
facturing things ourselves rather than buying them, covered 
our whole approach to this question. We are manufacturing 
a great many things in arms today which we did not previously. 
The first pressure upon us is always that of finance, that is, 
foreign exchange. We could not really afford it. Do not 
compare the situation two or three years ago with the situa- 
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tion today when \\c have to meet a crisis When we meet a 
crisis like this, It just docs not matter what happens We have 
to face It We have to get arms from wherever we can But 
the whole approach has bcai to make them ourselves How 
did we make them’ The usual manner was that we bought 
some with the proviso attached that the persons we bought 
It from would give us the licence and the blue prmts to 
manufacture them here 

It IS all very well to build a factory here and there, but 
really )ou want to have a strong industrial background You 
cannot out of a relatively agricultural background, suddenly 
put up a highly sophisticated factory All the work we have 
done not m the Defence Muiistiy alone, but all over the 
country, in our First Five Year Plan, in the Second and in 
the Third, has been meant to strengthen the nation by makmg 
It more modernized and more industrialized and to build up the 
base out of which you can produce the things >ou require 
You hav e to have not only a strong industrial base, but also 
a literate people People may think that education can be 
stopped for the time being ^ucation is essential for a real 
war effort It is essential because you want every soldier today 
to be a better mechanic, be has to be educated as much 
as possible 

The whole basis of our Five Year Plans, therefore, was 
to better our people, to raise their level, and to make India 
stronger to face any trouble that arose And there is no doubt 
that we are in a much better position today to face this 
trouble than we would have been ten or twelve years ago, 
because of the growth of our industrial base, both m the public 
sector and in the private sector If we had to face this business 
ten or twelve years ago, it would have been very difficult for our 
Army, even though it was the same brave army as it is today 

I hope, therefore, that no conflict will arise in any 
person’s mind whether we should go ahead with the Third 
Five Year Plan or devote ourselves to the war effort The 
Plan is part of the war effort I do not say everythmg m the 
Third Plan is, some things may be avoided, slowed down, or 
even dropped But all the major things that we want have been 
m the Five Year Plans, and are required today 
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I wish to stress that all our thinking in the past, c\en 
from the point of view of the Army, has been concentrated on 
industrialization, on making things ourselves. Today we arc 
getting large quantities of arms and equipment from outside, 
and we arc very grateful especially to the United States, 
the United Kingdom and other friendly countries. But 
remember that this kind of response could not have occurred 
in peacetime. Obviously, because danger threatens us, others 
feel the same way as we fed. They rightly think that this is 
not a mere matter of India being invaded by China but that 
it raises issues of vast importance lo Asia and the world. They 
help us, realizing that this involves many issues in which they 
ihcmsdvcs arc intensely interested. This could not have 
happened in peacetime. 


Someone said we could have bought some of the things 
at a very heavy price. Today I hope we get them on vci'y 
special terms, which arc being worked out, so as not to put 
any heavy burden on us now. This kind of tiling could not 
have taken place in peacetime. We would have bought these 
things, or even one^tenth of wJmt we arc buying, at a heavy 
cost, which would have made our Finance .Minister shiver. 

WhiU has China done? There are many differences 
between China and India, but one main difference is that they 
started on armaments manufacture .about 20 yeare before the 
of their retolutioo. They were fightmt; all Utc time. 
They had a heauly trained army fighting in the mountains. 
They are espectaUy good at mountain warfare. With a bag 

itton Td/n pockets, and lightly clad nith 

cottompadded coats and trousen. Utey march oi, with no 
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borne people have criticized our diplomatic missions 
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'ibroitl for nol doing "is good a job of uoik as they ouglit to 
in putting across our case md countering Chinese piopaganda 
M\ information is that our diplomatic missions abroad, by and 
large are doing very good work But the outlook, of countries 
IS not dctcnnined soleK b\ what we tell them There arc many 
other factors I think our miasiotw abroad arc doing well and, 
uhat IS more, their woik is being rewarded The first icactioii 
of many countries — many of the Asian and African countries 
— was regret and surprise at what had happened They 
hoped that it would be quickly aided by some cease fire and 
compiomisc because they found themselves in a ditficuU 
position This surprise is gradually giving w ly It has given 
way in the case of the U A R and in the case of Ghana which 
originally took up an attitude to our regret but later supported 
the U A R in making some suggestions to the Chinese Govern 
ment These were very near to the suggestions we made about 
cease fire Therefore I do not think it will be right to criticize 
our diplomatic missions abroad You must remember that 
these countnes have their own diplomats too here who report 
to them and most of them have got their newspaper 
correspondents There are many ways of getting news about 
what IS happening 

About Pakistan and Nepal, it is difficult for me to say 
anything definite But I should like to say that latterly the 
attitude of Nepal has been relatively much more friendly ^Ve 
have always made it clear — it is unfortunate that they thought 
that we were creating troubles — that we do not want trouble 
m Nepal Anyhow I think they believe our word now and 
are v ery friendly I hope that our relations will contmue to be 
friendly and cordial As for Pakistan, their newspapers hav e 
been peculiarly virulent about this matter and have been 
against us but I do not think they reflect very much the 
opmion of the people of Pakistan or cv en of those m authority 
in Pakistan Apparently at first they thought this was a small 
frontier matter and nothing much But they arc realizing how 
fir reaching are the consequences of this and they arc making 
a reappraisal 

I should like to say a few words ibout the Soviet Union 
The Soviet Government have been as the House knows. 
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consistently friendly id us all along. They have been put in a 
very' difficult position in this matter, because they have been, 
and are, allies of China and hence the embarrassment to them 
as between a country with which they arc friendly and a 
country 4vhicb is thrir ally. We have realized that and we do 
not expect them to do anything which would definitely mean 
a breach o\’er there. Bui we have had their goodwill and 
good wishes even very recently, and that is a consolation to us 
and we certainly hope to have that in future. 

There has been some criticism about approach to a cease- 
fire. We have said that before w'c discuss anything, the 
Chinese forces must go back and restore the position as it 
existed before the 8th September, that is, a little over two 
months ago, when they first came over the Thag La pass. They 
have suggested something different, and something that is apt 
to delude the people. They say: let us go back to the position 
of November 1959. Now, the people who do not know this 
might tvcll think they arc going back three years. But 
November 1959 was roughly the period when the first claim 
tvas made by the Chinese Government, by Mr. Chou En-lal, 
to these territories according to their maps. They were 
included in their maps even previously, but nobody had made 
any official claim. In fact, officially they had said that their 
maps were old and not up-to-date, and they would rewse 
them. But in 1959, for the first time, they claimed them. 
Meanwhile, of course, they bad gone into a good bit of 
Ladakh. 

In 1959 our counter-measures started taiing effect. In 
1959, 1960 and 1961 we went into Ladakh more and more 
and established many posts there. The object of these posts 
was to prevent their future advance unless they fought it out. 
It was difficult for us to have a major armed conflict rvith 
them there, because they had great advantages. Their roads 
came right up there. They could bring all kinds of weapons, 
even tanks, from Tibet is near and which is relativdy a 
flat coimtry, while for us, although \vc made some progress, 
it was very difficult. The recently-made road was not even 
there at that time. It meant months of effort to get there. 
Nevertheless, we put up those posts to check their advance and 
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they did check their advance In fact, we pushed them back 
a little In the NEFA area, vve had previously put up our 
posts at the border or lUst under it, because one cannot have 
a high ndge post Even in Thag I-a pass, our post was two or 
three miles on this side, but not on the pass itself 

Now, if we accept their proposals, which seem so 
innocuous, they vsould retire, accordmg to them, up to the 
McMahon Erne But then they add that their idea of the 
McMahon Line is different from ours, it is on this side of the 
ndge And we should have to retire another 20 kilometres 
from where we arc today — that is, leaving about 40 kilometres 
of territory not occupied either by their armies or ours That 
is to say, they would have a fixed base on this side of the 
Thag La pass, and an open icmtory which they could walk 
across any moment they liked This is impossible for us to 
agree to And m Ladakh it means our withdrawing still 
further from where we are, and facilitating their advance m 
future if they want to come Therefore, ivc have rejected 
those proposals 

We have said there should be a reversion to the 
8th September line both m NEFA and m Ladakh That 
means m NEFA not only their going back but our going 
fonvard to the posts that we held, with no vacant space left, 
and m Ladakh our going back a good way 

Some people say, “How can you do that^ You must not 
negotiate You must not have any talk with them till you 
ha\ e completely pushed them out from the Indian territory ” 
But one does not have to talk with anybody whom one has 
defeated completely and pushed out If we have gamed our 
objective without talks, the question of talks does not arise 
I would suggest to the House to remember that in these 
matters one has to take a strong view, but a realistic view 
The suggestion that we nave made has been rejected by them, 
because it strengthens us and weakens them What is more, 
the suggestioa we have wade about the 8tk September line 
IS one which has been appreaated in a great part of the world 
— non aligned countries and others — because merely saying 
that we shall not talk to them till they have confessed defeat is 
not the kmd of suggestion that any country makes to another 
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I hope that the House will re.\lizc that 5V'hat we have suggested 
is a right suggestion and will support it fully. 

Some Members talked about going to liberate Tibet. It 
is really amazing to see that some Members, and others out- 
side, say that uc should declare that sve svould liberate Tibet. 
It would be a very happy idea if it is liberated. But our under- 
taking that job at the present moment or at any moment seems 
to me extraordinary and fantastic and having no relation 
to reality. 

I have said tliat in a war between India and China it is 
patent that you cannot think in terms of victory and defeat. 
There might be battles and we might push them back, as we 
hope to, but if either country thinks in terms of bringing the 
other to its knees, it manifestly carmoi and will not happen. 
Let us be realistic. Axe we going to march to Peking? A war 
like this cannot be ended, as far as I can foresee, by surrender 
by either party. These arc two great countries and neither 
tvill surrender. Therefore, some way out has to be found to 
finish the -war in terms honourable to us. \Vc have said that 
we will finish the war when rve liberate our own territory 
which is in their possession. Our saying that we are going to 
liberate Tibet is a thing which we cannot do; even if we had 
the atom bomb, we could not do it. It is manifestly absurd 
to talk about it, .and it \\ould justify everything that China 
has said about us. 

They have alw'ays been saying that their chief grouse 
against us is that wc have been encouraging a re\'oIt and 
rebellion in Tibet. That is what ultimately turned them against 
us. If 5ve talk of liberating Tibet, it will justify their argument, 
which had no foundation, and gu’e them considerable strength 
in international circles. It will mean our saying something 
which we cannot possibly, feasibly do. \Vc have got a big 
enough task, a tremendous task, to push them back from 
our country- into their own territory'. We arc going to do 
it. It is going to be mighty difficult; it might take us a long 
time. I hope that while wt should be strong and determined, 
as we must be, wc should not, just for the sake of appearing 
braver than others, say ihuigs which are manifestly nonsense. 
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A DOIT A MONTH ago OH the 8ih November I placed a 
resolution before the House on the proclamation of craer 
t,cncy resulting from the aggression and invasion by China This 
was followed by another resolution dealing with this aggression 
and invasion This resolution was passed on 14th November 
not only unanimously but m an unusual minncr by all Members 
standing and pledging themselves to uhit it contained By 
that pledge we stand 

Two or three days later the Chinese forces mounted a 
massive attack on our position at the Scla pass and at Walong 
This resulted on the 1 8th November m our forces having to 
withdraw from Sch and Walong md somewhat later, from 
Bomdila 

On the 21st November the Chinese Govenimcnt issued 
i statement making a unilateral announcement of cease fire 
as from the midnight of the 2l$t 22nd November and a with 
drawal of their forces from the 1st December On the 23rd 
we asked for some danficaiions and received a reply on the 
26th November On the 30th we sought further clanflcations 
On the 22nd November the Government of Ceylon 
aruiounccd that they had called a conference of six non aligned 
countries in Colombo The dale for this was subsequently 
changed and it is due to begin or lather has begun in Colombo 
today 

On the 28th November a letter was received from 
Premier Chou En lai urging the Prune Miiuster of India to 
give a positive response that is to accept the Chinese offer 
of ceasefire and withdravyal with all the other provisions 
contained in it I replied to this on the 1st December 

These letters have been given in full together with some 
maps m the pamphlet issued by the External Affairs Ministry 
entitled Chinese Aggresston in War and Peace 

The cease fire took t^cct ax stated though there were 
a number of breaches of it on the Chinese side in the first 
few days It is not yet quite clear how far the withdrawals 
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of the Chinese forces have been clFccted. To some extent, 
withdrawal has been made, but a)nsidcrable Chinese forces 
arc apparently still in some forward positions. 

On the 5th December, the Chinese Red Cross handed 
over 64 wounded and sick prisoners of ^var to the Indian Red 
Cross Society in Bomdlla. They have stated that they will 
hand over more such wounded prisoners within the next 
few da>-s. 

Soon after the Chinese attack on the 20ih October, a 
three-point proposal was made by the Chinese suggesting a 
cease-fire and a withdrawal of their forces provided India 
agreed to the proposal. On the 27th October, we stated that 
we \vere unable to accept the proposal and that our proposal 
of the restoration of the slolus guo prior to 8th September 
was a simple and straightforward one. This was the only way 
of undoing at least part of the great damage done by the 
latest Chinese aggression. 

The Chinese proposal made on the 21st November for 
cease-fire and withdrawal was a repetition of their proposal 
of the 24th October, with the addition of a unilateral 
declaration of cease-fire and withdrawal. 

I svrotc to Premier Chou En-Ia: on the 1st December 
indicating that the three-point proposal made by the Chinese 
violated the principles tvhich the Chinese' had themselves been 
advocating in their documents and correspondence. ^Ve could 
not compromise with aggression nor could we permit the 
aggressor to retain the position which he had acquired by 
force by the aggression since the 8lh September, 1962, as this 
would mean not only letting him liavc what he wanted but 
exposing our country to further inroads and demands in the 
future. No direct amwer to this letter has been received from 
Premier Chou £n-lai. But the Peking Radio has broadcast 
yesterday a long statement rejecting our proposal about the 
restoration of the status quo prior to the 8lh September. There 
was a further broadcast later yesterday which stated tlrat our 
Charge d’Afiaircs in Peking had been given a Note asking the 
Government of India three questions. These questions arc: 

“1. Does the Indian Gcn-emmcnt agree or docs it not 
agree to a ccasc-fire?”. 
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“2 Docs the Indian Government agree or docs it not 
agree that the Armed Forces of the tuo sides should 
disengage and withdraw 20 kilometres each from the 
7th No\embcr, 1959, Imc of actual controP”, and 
‘3 Does the Indian Government agree or does it not 
agree that the officials of the two sides should meet 
and discuss matters relating to the withdraival of the 
Armed Forces of each party to form a demilitarized 
zone, establishment of cheek-posts as well as the 
return of captured personnel^” 

Before I answer these questions, 1 should like to remind 
the House of the past history of these mcursions and aggressions 
Before the 8th September, 1962, there was no active aggression 
on the NEFA frontier by the Chinese except m regard to the 
small frontier village of Longju Not only was there no 
further aggression but m the past repeated assurances were 
given by the Chmese that the McMahon Lmc would not be 
crossed and that, although they considered this Imc an illegal 
one and imposed by the then British authorities, they would 
acknoivledge it, as mdeed they acknoivicdged the contmuation 
of the lmc in Burma 

Thus the aggression across this lmc near the Thag La pass 
on the 8th September, 1962, not only was at vanance with 
these assurances, but constituted a major crossmg of the 
frontier for the first tune in history This was a clear ease 
of imperialist aggression and expansion The Chmese forces 
continued to cross the frontier in large numbers, and on the 
20th October, they delivered massive attacks on the Indian 
positions and overpowered them by supenor numbers A 
well organized and well prepared mvasion on a big scale had 
been mounted by China On the same day, a similar invasion 
took place m the western sector m Ladakh 

Smee our mdepcndencc, we have tned to develop the area 
of NEFA and built schools, roads, hospitals, etc there 
Suddenly the Chmese break through our frontier and deliver 
massive attacks. Is this the way of peaceful negotiation and 
settlement by peaceful methods^ I repeat that this well 
prepared mvasion is at vanance with the Chmese profession 
and can only be described as blatantly impenabst expansionism 
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and aggression. \Vc. staled that we could not proceed with any 
talks with them until at least this latest aggression '\ as vacated 
and the status quo prior to the 8ih September, 1962, was 
restored both in NUFA and in Ladakh. That is the position 
we base consistently held during the last few months. 

.\nxious for peace, we suggested this minimum condition 
which might lead to a peaceful approach. They have rejected 
our pioposal. The icsult is that at piescnt there is no meeting 
gjound between us. We have repeatedly laid stress on 
considering this matter by peaceful methods, but it is not 
possible to do so when aggression continues and tve are asked 
to accept it as & fact. 

As for the three qucsiiotts which has e bcett asked on behalf 
of the Chinese Government, the first one is, whether we agree 
or do not agree to a cease-fire. The declaration by the 
Government of China was a unilateral one. But in so far as 
the ccase-fitc was concerned, we accepted it and nothing has 
been done on our behalf to impede the implementation of the 
cease-fire declaration. 

The second question is, tvhethcr tve agree or do not agree 
that the armed foices of the two sides should disengage and 
withdraw 20 kilometres each from the 7th November, 1959, 
line of actual control. We arc in favour of the disengagement 
of the foices of the two sides on the basis of a commonly 
agreed arrangement. But such an arrangement can only be 
on the basis of undoing the further aggression committed by 
the Goicmment of China on Indian territory since the 
8th September, 1 962. If the Government of China disputes that 
this was Indian territory, that is a matter for juridical or like 
decision. Ihe fact i.s that it had long been in Indian occupa- 
tion, and this cannot be disputed. The Government of India 
have given their understanding of the so-called line of actual 
control of the 7ih November, 1959. They do not agree with the 
Chinese inicrpi elation which is not in accordance with actual 
f.icts. It sliould be easy to dctcTiniite the facts even from the 
correspondence bettvecn the two Governments during the last 
five years. The Government of China cannot e.xpect us to 
agree to the so-called line ol actual control of the 7th Novem- 
ber, 1959, which is manifestly not in accordance with the facts. 
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\S)iat uc iiad :3Ug}'u>tcd is a simple and straightfornard 
proposal ol rcslorauon of ihc status quo paoi to the dtli 
September 1962 when further aggression began This is 
dcariv factual ind is based on the definite principle that the 
aggression must be undone before an agreement for a peaceful 
consideration can be armed at 

The third question is, whether the Indian Govcnimcnt 
agrees or does not agree that the officials of the two sides 
should meet and discuss mittcrs relating to the withdrawal 
of the Armed loicts of each parly lo form a dcmihtanzcd 
/one tie It IS obvious that if the oflicials arc to meet they must 
have clear and precise instructions as to the cease fiic and 
withdrawal arrangements which they arc supposed to 
implement Unless the> receive these instructions, which must 
be the result of an agreement between the Governments of 
India and China, they will be unable to function Therefore, 
It has to be determined previously which line is to be 
implemented Between the line of actual control immcdtalel> 
prior to the 8th September, 1962, and that on the 7th 
November, 1959, as defined by China, there is a difference of 
about 2,300 sq miles of Indian territory which China occupied 
IS a result of invasion and massive attacks during the last three 
months The Chinese Government by defining the line m its 
own way wants to retain the advrantages secured by the latest 
mv asion 

Any person who studies the painful history of the last 
few > cal's, more particularly of the recent months, will come 
to the conclusion that Chinese mtcrpretation of various lines 
changes with circumstances and that they accept the line which 
IS more advantageous to them Sometimes they accept part 
of a line and not the rest of it which is disadvantageous to 
them The major facts arc quite clear and, apart from any 
claims that the Chinese mav have, it is on these facts that 
anv teniporaiv ariaiigemcnt can be made and not on the 
tVi-aw^vTig Uwts the CVravesc put foiwani as the lines of 

actual control 

There has been an amazang cymcism and duplicity on the 
Chinese side They come toa place where they have never been 
at any time m history And they preach against imperialism 
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imperialist and expansionist way. 
^gether thcr policy seems to be one of unabashed chauvl 
nism. It IS curious that acting in self-defence thcv have 
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P ARLIAMENT DISCUSSED THE quCStlOtl of ChlllCSC aggrCSSlOH 

on the 10th December, 1962, and expressed approval of 
the measures and policies adopted by the Government to meet 
the situation resulting front the invasion of India by Chinn 
Since then a number of events have taken place 

On the 17th December, Mr G S Peiris, envoy of 
Mrs Sirimavo Bandaranaikc, Prime Minister of Ceylon, 
brought the Colombo Conference proposals to New Delhi and 
handed them over to the Prime hlinistcr 

When we met last tune on the 10th December, the 
Colombo Conference was on the point of meeting or was 
mcctmg that very day ft vvas to have met on the 1st December, 
but the meeting was postponed It met on the 10th, 1 1th and 
12th or thereabouts 

The Colombo Conference put forv^ard its proposals Some 
representatives went to Pekmg, and later came to Delhi The 
proposals as ongmally framed vvere not dear with regard to 
one or two matters and were liable to different mtcrprciations 
Therefore, the first thing which we did when the represen 
tatives came here was to ask them to clarify their proposals 
and to male us understand exact!} what the} were in order to 
avoid any misinterpretation or different interpretations 

The issue before us was how far these proposals were in 
conformity with what we had said repeatedly, namely that the 
position pnor to the 8th September be restored It must also be 
remembered that it was staled all along that any response 
that we or the Gov emment of China may give to the Colombo 
Conference proposals or an} steps we may take in regard to 
these proposals would not prejudice in the '^lightest the position 
of either of the two Governments as regards their conception 
of the final alignment of the frontier There is no question of 
our going behmd or varying m the slightest the resolution 
passed by vbis Hows* NwembeT 

The ments of the dispute were not considered by the 
Colombo countnes The Conference was designed only to pave 
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the way for discussion between the representatives of both 
the parties. 

These proposals as explained and amplified by the 
representatives of the Colombo Conference in answer to our 
questions related to the three sectors, the western, middle and 
eastern, of our border. 

In regard to the eastern sector, the position prior to the 
8th September was that the Chinese forces were to the north 
of the international boutidary called the McMahon Line and 
the Indian forces were to the south of this boundary. Before 
the 8th September no Chinese forces had come across that 
boundary except in Longju. In regard to this, the position 
that was taken was that for the present neither party should 
occupy it. The Chinese forcibly occupied it previously and 
later it was suggested that neither paity should occupy it. The 
Colombo Conference proposals, as clarified by the visiting 
delegations, confirm this position except as regards the Thag 
La ridge area, which the Chinese call Chedong area, where 
we have a border post knorni as the Dhola post. The Colombo 
proposals and the clarifications refer to these areas, Thag 
La ridge and Longju, as remaining areas arrangements in 
regard to which are to be settled between the Governments 
of India and China by direct discussion. That is to say, in 
regard to the eastern sector, the 8lh September position was, 
according to the Colombo Conference proposals, entirely 
restored except in regard to Thag La ridge area and the 
Dhola post. These are within three miles of the McMahon 
Line. The Colombo proposals stated that this matter might 
be left undecided. They left it to the parties to decide by direct 
discussion. 

With legard to the middle sector, the Colombo 
Conference proposals required the status quo to be maintained 
with neither side doing anything to disturb the status quo. 
This conforms to the Government of India’s position that the 
status quo prior to the 8th September, 1962 should be restored 
as there has been no conflict in this area and the existing 
situation has not been disturbed. 

Coming to the western sector of Ladakh, the restoration 
of the status quo as it obtained prior to the 8lh September 
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would result in re establishment of all the Indian posts shown 
in blue in the map circulated to Members This would also 
mean that the Chinese will maintain the old Chinese posts at 
the locations shovsii m red m the same map The Colombo 
Conference proposes that a 20 kilometre area will be cleared 
by the withdrawal of Chinese forces, and this area is to be 
administered by civilian posts of both sides, Indian and Chinese 
The House will observe that this area, which is to be 
administered by civilian posts on both sides, covers the entire 
area m which Indian posts existed prior to the 8th September 
except for two or three posts to the west of Sumdo On the 
other hand, the 20 kilometre withdrawal by the Chmese forces 
entails the Chinese forces going several kilometres beyond the 
mtcmational boundary m the region of Spanggur and further 
south The Colombo Conference proposals and the clarifica- 
tions thus satisfy the demand made for the restoration of the 
status quo pnor to the 8th September The slight variation 
IS about two or three Indian posts west of Sumdo Tfus ts, 
however, compensated by Chmese withdrawals in the region 
of Spanggur and further south, and also by the fact that many 
Chinese military posts have to be removed from the withdrawal 
areas If hon Members consider this matter with the help 
of maps, they will observe that this position, as mdicated by 
the Colombo Conference proposals, has certain advantages 
over the one which we had previously mdicated, that is, the 
restoration of the 8th September position In the 8th September 
position the Chinese were there in very large strength and we 
had also some posts in that area If the Colombo Conference 
proposal m regard to the western sector is accepted, it removes 
the Chinese strength from that sector and makes that sector 
a dcmilitanzcd area, with our posts as well as Chmese posts 
by agreement being civilian posts, m equal number with equal 
number of people and similanty of arms It would be civil 
arms, police arms or small arms ' I think this is definitely 
better than the restoration of Chmese posts m that area m 
a big way with large arms 

On full consideration of these matters as contained m 
the Colombo Conference rcstdutions and their clarifications 
we came to the conclusion that these proposals fulfilled the 
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would result in re-establishment of all the Indian posts sho^vn 
in blue in the map circulated to Members. This would also 
mean that the Chinese will maintain the old Chinese posts at 
the locations shown in red in the same map. The Colombo 
Conference proposes that a 20-kilomctrc area will be cleared 
by the withdrawal of Chinese forces, and this area is to be 
administered by civilian posts of both sides, Indian and Chinese. 
The House will observe that (his area, ss’hich is to be 
administered by civilian posts on both sides, covers the entire 
area in which Indian posts existed prior to the 8th September 
except for two or three posts to the west of Sumdo. On the 
other hand, the 20 kilometre withdrawal by the Chinese forces 
entails the Chinese forces going scs'cral kilometres beyond the 
international boundary in the region of Spanggur and further 
south. The Colombo Conference proposals and the clarifica- 
tions thus satisfy the demand made for the restoration of the 
jlaiHJ quo prior to the 8th September. The slight variation 
is about two or three Indian posts %vcst of Sumdo. This is, 
howcN’er, compensated by Chinese withdrawals in the region 
of Spanggur and further south, and also by the fact that many 
Chinese military posts have to ^ removed from the withdrawal 
areas. If hon. Members consider this matter with the help 
of maps, they will observe that ihb position, as indicated by 
the Colombo Conference proposals, has certain advantages 
over the one which we had previously indicated, that is, the 
restoration of the 8th September position. In the 8th September 
position the Chinese were there in very large strength and sve 
had also some posts in that area. If the Colombo Conference 
proposal in regard to the western sector is accepted, It removes 
the Chinese strength from that sector and makes that sector 
a demilitarized area, with our posts as well as Chinese posts 
by agreement bring civilian posts, in equal number with equal 
number of people and similarity of arms. It would be civil 
arms, police arms or small arms.* 1 think this is definitely 
better than the restoration of Chinese posts in that area in 
a big way with large arms. 

On full consideration of these matters as contained in 
the Colombo Conference resolutions and their clarifications 
we came to the conclusion that these proposals fulfilled the 
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essence of the demand made for a restoration of the statiis quo 
prior to the 8th September Thereupon I sent a letter to 
the Ceylon Prime Minister statmg that the Government of 
India accepted m pnnciple the Colombo Conference proposals 
in the light of the danfications given and would take further 
action to place them before the Indian Parliament for 
consideration before the Government of India could finally 
accept them 

I had told the Ceylon Pnme Minister and her colleagues 
that v.e would like to know the attitude of the Government 
of China to the Colombo Conference proposals and 
clanfications as this would faalrtate the consideration of the 
proposals and the clanfications by our own Parliament I have 
this mommg received a message from the Ceylon Prime 
Minister conveying the Chinese attitude to the Colombo 
Conference proposals The telegram from Mrs Bandaranaikc 
reads as follows 

‘ In response to my telegram of the 14th January I have 
received today a reply from Pnme Minister Chou 
En lai Prime Minister Chou En lai has reiterated 
his earlier acceptance in pnnciple of proposals of 
Colombo Conference as a preliminary basis for the 
meeting of Indian and Chinese officials to discuss 
the stabilization of cease fire and disengagement ard 
to promote Sino Indian boundary negotiations 
'The Chinese Govemment however, maintain two 
points of interpretation in their memorandum that 
I handed over to you but they hope that dificrenccs 
In interpretation between the Chinese and Indian 
sides will not prevent the speedy holding of talks 
between the Indian and Chinese officials They hope 
these difTcrcnces will be resolved in their talks ” 
Perhaps hon Members may have seen yesterday the report 
of what was stated by the Chinese Foreign Minuter, Marshal 
Chen Yi, more or less to Ihu effect While they repeat that 
they have accepted the Colombo Conference proposals m 
principle, they rauc some vital matters m which they differ 
from them It is obvtous that the Chinese Govemment do not 
accept the Colombo Confcraice proposals as a definite basu 
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providing conditions for the acceptance of both parties, nor 
do they accept the Colombo proposals and the clarifications 
given by the three Colombo Ctmfcrencc delegations who visited 
Delhi. The Chinese Government maintain certain points of 
their otm interpretation of the Colombo proposals. This 
obriously means that they have not accepted the Colombo 
proposals as a svholc. ^Vc on our part, hotvever, are clear that 
there can be no talks and discussions between officials as stated 
in the Colombo Conference proposals to settle the points left 
for decision by direct discussions between the Governments 
of India and China by the Colombo Conference, unless the 
Government of China accept in toto the Colombo proposals 
and their clarifications. 

The Colombo Conference was held not at our instance. 
The Conference \vas organhed and people were imnted 
tvithout any reference to us except when this fact tvas decided 
upon. The Ceylon Government was then good enough to 
inform us that this was being done by the Prime Minister of 
Ceylon. Thereafter we have communicated with the Ceylon 
Government, and not with the Chinese Government, in regard 
to these matters. Throughout this period we have not 
conferred with the Chinese Government in regard to the 
Colombo proposals. It is for the Chinese Government to 
communicate tvith Colombo and for Colombo to tell us, or 
for us to communicate to the Ceylon Government and for 
them to tell the Chinese. It is fairly clear from what Marshal 
Chen Yi has said and from the message received by us through 
the Prime Minister of Ceylon that the Chinese Government' 
have not accepted the Colombo proposals in regard to certain 
important matters. 'Therefore, there has not been any 
acceptance of the proposak in iota. The Government of India, 
therefore, cannot decide about doing anything unless the 
position is quite clear. But we have to say something definite 
in regard to the Colombo proposals. Whether they lead to 
any further steps in the direction of talks with the Chinese 
Government depends upon the Chinese Government accept- 
ing them.- ■ - . • I 

In spite of the massive Chinese aggression the Government 
of India were prepared to undertake talks and discussions in 
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regard to the difTercnccs bet^^cen India and China m one or 
several stages as may be ncccssarj I even mentioned m the 
House previously that we would be perfectly prepared to refer 
the matter to the International Court of Justice or to 
arbitration if u was agreed to We have alwa>’s been willing 
to nVc to peaceful methotb for the solution of any dispute 
provided the conditions for talks arc created We had pointed 
out repeatedly that the conditions would be created by the 
Chinese vacating the new aggression which they had indulged 
m Since the flth September 'iVhen we made that proposal first 
in October, the Chinese Government did not respond to it 
Stihsc(|iicntly they added to their own proposal the fact of 
their unilateral withdrawal and a cease fire The Colombo 
Conference powers have now put toward their own proposals 
which essentially bring about the restoration of the sttstus quo 
prior to the 8th September We communicated our acceptance 
in principle of these proposals and their clarifications to the 
Ceylon Vnmc Minister without any attempt to vary them 
llicsc proposals have either to be accepted as a whole or 
rriected Any attempt to accept them in part will mean a 
rejection of them as a whole We feel, therefore, that both 
the Governments concerned must express their mlhngness to 
accept these proposals and clarifications in toto before the next 
stage of settling the remaining issues left for decision by the 
tsso Governments can be taken up m direct talks and 
ditciiwions That is the position we have taken up and I submit 
to the House tint that would be the correct position 

To put it succinctly the position before us is that firstly, 
we cannot have even prehmiiiary talks unless we are satisfied 
lint the condition which we had laid down about the 8th 
September, 1962 position being restored is met, secondly, even 
if it IS met and even if talks take place they have to be about 
various prehrainar) matters They may lead to other matters 
On no account at the present moment or in the talks about 
tlic^c prclimuiary matters do we consider the ments of the 
case Thev ate not changed When we asked for the 
restoration of the 8ih September line that had nothing to do 
"ith our accepting that line as a settlement 

I submit that we have to consider the present question 
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which may have far-reaching results, in keeping fully with 
the resolution which we passed in November. We are 
determined to carry it out, however long it may take and 
howc\’er it may end, realizing that anything that happens in 
bct^vccn Avill be governed by that resolution. TTicrcfore, the 
present question before us is to be viewed in that context, first 
of all, our firm determination to cany out what we have said 
in our November resolution; and pursuit of peaceful methods 
where they do not come in the way of our firm determination, 
our integrity and freedom and in the way of anything that is 
honourable to India. 

Our objective is to prcscr\'c our freedom and integrity. If 
there are any aggressors, as there arc today, we push them out 
of India. Therefore, we have taken steps, and we arc taking 
steps, to strengthen our Defence Forces, and to strengthen our 
economic position. We shall continue to strengthen them, 
because we find it very very difficult to believe in the bona 
fides of the Chinese Government. Wc shall never submit to 
coercion and military- pressures, and yet we cannot rule out 
peaceful methods of approach, and that is right not in the 
moral sense only but in the diplomatic and political sense. 
Therefore, >ve have to conadcr any approach at the present 
moment by countries >vhich are friends of ours, and we have 
to gi\x it every consideration. It would be bad from the 
point of vicsv of both our policy and diplomatic approach 
to this problem for us to treat the proposab of these friendly 
countries without due consideration. 


T he present issue before us has a considerable background 
of history. In dealing with it, we have not only to consider 
this background, but the future as it might take shape. That 
future is of great concern to us in India. It has relevance to 
Asia and the world, as any conflict between India and China 
must necessarily have. We cannot think in static terms in a 


From reply «o debaje in Lofc Sabtia on Uie Colombo Conference proporalr. 
January 25. 1963 
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rapidly changing world We have foUoMcd a policy of non 
alignment and I beliei e in it fully I hope wc shall continue to 
follow It But even the old concept of non alignment is slowly 
undergoing a change On the one side, the Soviet Union and 
China are beginning to fall out On the other side, there u 
some attempt at a closer approach betuecn the United Slates 
and the Soviet Union W'e cannot, at this stage, say much 
about It, but it does hold out some hope 

Our policj of non alignment has vvon favour m the world 
not only among the "non aligned countries and the newly 
independent countries of Africa and Asia but even among the 
major aligned countnes like the United States and the Soviet 
Union who have come to see some virtue in it and want it 
to be continued It has surprised me, therefore, that just at 
this moment of our success itt this policy , some people in India 
should doubt its north 

Wc believe, and many other countnes agree, that China 
as constituted today is an aggressive, expansionist country, 
possibly with vast designs for the future It believes in the 
inevitability of major wars Thus, essentially it does not believe 
in peaceful co existence between countries and it does not 
believe m the Five Principles of Panchshcel When most othei 
countnes have come to the conclusion that peaceful co existence 
IS essential and war is no longer a desirable or a possible way 
of settling disputes between nations, China stands apart and 
follows a policy which is peculiar to her China is a great 
nation with a great past A great nation pursuing such 
aggressive policies neccssanl) becomes a danger and a menace 
to the other countries and to the world It has been our 
misfortune that we have been victims of this aggression, but 
that very aggression has made not only us but other countnes 
also realize the nature of the problem which faces the world I 
believe that even the Government of China has realized the 
danger of the course which it follows Possibly also it has 
realized the wrong it has draic to India and to itself by following 
this course 

The Pnme Minister of Ceylon took the initiative in regard 
to the Sino Indian amflict towards the third week of 
November We, m a scnsi^ welcomed her initiative The 
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Colombo Conference passed some resolutions, copies of which 
were given to us. They made it dear that they wanted us to 
keep the resolutions confidential till a later stage when their 
representatives came to us. Some da>i later, the Prime Minister 
of Ceylon with some of her colleagues went to Peking to discuss 
these resolutions and later she came here. She was 
accompanied by the representatives of tsvo other countries, the 
Prime Minister of the United Arab Republic and the Minister 
of Justice of Ghana. We asked them some questions, and they 
gave us their explanatior« and amplifications in writing, to 
be precise. ^Vc considered the original Colombo resolutions 
with their amplifications, and we came to the condusion that 
they fulfilled the essence of what we had asked for when we 
had put fonvard the proposal of the Bth September line. There- 
after we told them as a Government that u-e accepted the 
proposals in principle but that we would like to put them up 
before Parliament before giving our final reply. 

^Vhen the representatives of the Colombo po\vers came 
here, they told us that the Government of China had given 
what is called a positive response to these proposals. 
Subsequently it appeared that the so-called positive response 
was limited and restricted in various important ways. It 
appeared that it was not complete acceptance of the proposals 
as they were and as they were amplified by the representatives 
of the Colombo po^vcrs to us. Our acceptance in prindple of 
these proposals meant our acceptance in principle, naturally, 
of these proposals as interpreted and amplified by them. We 
did not ask them to change the proposals or to alter them 
c\’en though we might have wanted to do that; we wanted 
to keep them as a whole. 

I do submit that these proposals, not only In substance 
but essentially, carry out the main object of the 8th September 
proposal ^vhich we had made. It is true that the Colombo 
Conference approach to this was slightly different, but they 
arrived at something which was essentially the restoration of 
the 8th September line. In some small matters it did not yield 
that result, for instance, in the Ladakh area. 

In the middle sector nothing has happened and is 
happening because the old position prior to the 8th September 
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has remained and according to these proposals, will continue 
to remain till it is changed 

In NEFA the Chinese have retired or are supposed to 
retire completelj In NhlA, accordmg to the Colombo 
proposab, we are supposed to go all over except m two points 
^^hlch have been reserved for further discussion According 
to the 8th September Imc, Longju is not affected Dhola is 
affected, undoubtcdI> The present position is that the Chmese 
ha\ e withdrawn throughout NLFA, except in a small area near 
the Thag La ridge which has not been dcaded yet and which 
IS to be discussed by us further We have been assured by the 
Colombo powers that we can occupy all these territories 

Coming to Ladakh, which perhaps has been exercising 
hon Members’ minds most, the Chinese advance tn the area 
vias by and large, much less than 20 kilometres Generally 
It ivas about 10, 12 or eight kilometres In one or two places, 
specially m the south, it was probably a little more than 
20 kilometres Anyhmv, what we have to consider \ias how 
fir the Colombo proposals htted m with the 8th September 
line, to which we were committed The 8th September line, 
if It is reproduced completely, would mean that all our posts 
and all the Chinese posts in that area would remam Our 
posts had, of course, b-en liquidated by this aggressive Action 
So that It meant our going back to tliose posts and the Chmese 
keeping their 40 posts or so in that area and keepmg them 
in a very dominant position which was disadvantageous to us 
The proposals which have been made by the Colombo powers 
arc that all these strong posts of the Chmese, which counted 
very much against us should be withdrawn and that there 
should be some cml posts of the Chinese and some civil posts of 
ours in that area There is no question of dual posts or dual 
partnership, they will be separate posts by agreement. The 
question involv cd is their withdrawal, and how mudi 
withdrawal for the purpose of facilitating some other steps 
which we might take. I do submit to this House that the 
Colombo proposal in regard to the ladakh area is definitely 
better from any point of view It docs not mean any kuid of 
a division or acceptance of any division directly or indirectly 
It IS a temporary arrangement which, if it is not agreed to, 
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would simply mean that they CMuId remain in control there 
till other dc\-clopmcnts take place. 

The practice is for the Gm’cmment to keep Parliament 
informed fully. It is not necessary for the Government to 
come and take a vote on every step which it takes. The 
Government can take steps if they arc in line wth the genera! 
policy outilncd. In this matter, our general policy has been 
brought before the House and has been approved by the House 
repeatedly. Therefore, if a particular step is in line with 
that policy, the Government takes that step. 1 need not, 
by any constitutional convention, have brought this matter up 
necessarily in the House. So far as Parliament is concerned, 
it has given its approwl to the 8ih September line being a 
matter of policy.' Then comes the question of interpretation 
as to how far the 8th September line has been carried out by 
the Colombo proposals. That is the sole question which sve 
hav’c to consider as a Government and we have told the 
Colombo powers that we accept these proposals in principle. 

I have to send a precise answer to the Colombo powers 
and to the Prime Minister of Ceylon today or tomorrow as to 
where we stand. Whether the proposals will come into effect 
or not depends on the other party accepting them. For the 
moment, they have not accepted them. It is the Government’s 
intention to convey a final armver on this matter to the 
Prime Minister of Ceylon, approving in toto of the Colombo 
proposals as amplified and explained by them. That is the 
position on ^vhich I propose to act, and I cannot act if the 
House does not approve of it. 

Sorne people imagine that because of these Colombo 
proposals being accepted or acted upon sve shall sloiv down 
or slacken. That wo\ild be utterly >vrong. That is certainly 
not the view of the Government or, I take it, of anybody in 
this House. ^Vc must prepare and strengthen ourselves. 

I shall mention one or two of the Chinese objections to 
the Colombo proposals. One is that they do not want us to 
put up any kind of military or civil posts in the Ladakh area, 
in that corridor as it is called. And China \vants to put up 
her own posts there, cirilian posts, not military posts. They 
object to what is called dual control. That is a major point 
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Villagers, pack animals, etc, by Chinese armed forces m 
Tibetan areas to the north of our border Though the Chinese 
forces have withdrawn 20 kilometres from what they call the 
line of actual control, their concentration beyond this narrow 
strip continues unchanged 

There arc other factors of recent development which 
make It difficult to believe in repeated Chinese professions of 
their desire for peaceful settlement The Chinese Government 
have so far declined to accept the Colombo proposals The 
statement by the Mmistry of National Defence of China of 
the 1st hlarch, referred to earlier, ends up with a warning that 
“Although the Chinese Frontier Guards have withdrawn from 
the line of actual control as of November 7, 1959, we have 
not given up our right to self defence ” This reference to 
“self defence” m the context of what happened m October and 
November 1962, coupled with Marshal Chen Yi*s statement 
m a television interview to the Swedish Broadcasting 
Corporation that ‘judgmg from the present attitude of the 
Indian Government, provocative actions on the part of Indian 
troops will occur from lime to time’ , may as well mean that 
the Chinese authontiej arc contemplating further aggressive 
action at a tune of their own choosing 

We have, therefore, to be prepared to meet any 
eventuality that may arise I hope, however, that the 
Government of China will, consistent with their peaceful 
professions, respond to the unanimous proposals made by the 
Colombo countnes and accept the Colombo proposals without 
reservations as a first step towards the resolving of the India 
China border differences by peaceful means 



B. Relations uttii Nepal 


CLOSE CO-OPERATION 

O N THIS AUSPICIOUS OCCASION I am reminded of my last 
visit to this city and this country eight or nine years ago 
when I came here for the first time at the invitation of your 
revered father. 

Yours is a beautiful country and so is your city. But, 
svhether I am in this country or in my country or an>'svherc 
else, my eyes are on the people. To look at their faces and 
into their eyes beaming with affection docs not simply gi\’c 
me a sense of satisfaction and joy; it creates a kind of relation- 
ship or bond between them and me. Coming to your country, 
I had yet another proof of such affection on the part of the 
people. 

In spite of the danger of recurring wars, the svorld has 
always cherished the ideal of peace and progress. But two 
new factors have appeared in the svorld of today. One of them 
is that svar has become so dangerous that once it is started 
it will destroy or nearly destroy the whole of the world, and 
all cmlization and culture and the achievement of thousands 
of years of patient effort will come to an end. The other factor 
is that, for the first time in history, man has the power and 
means due to science and technology to eradicate almost all 
the wants and troubles of the world. It can now be said that 
nobody need live in poverty. 

If we escape from this dangerous rvar, the problem before 
us is how to harness our strength for eradicating all ^v•ants. 
troubles and diseases of the people. This problem is before 
us in India, before you in Nepal, and before several other 
countries. For the countries of Asia and Africa the problem 
of eradicating poverty and providing for a better life for the 
people is the problem of primary importance. 

From speech at banquet held in hii honour by Their Maiejtiet the Km* 
and Queen of Nepal, Kathmandu, June tl, 1959 
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In this sense, the problems which arc before your countr) 
and mine are basically the same India and Nepal arc closely 
related by history and tradition Ob\iousl> it is expected of 
us that we help each other and co operate with each other to 
the extent %ve can, and the important thins; is the feeling 
behind such co operation This docs not mean that one accepts 
all that the other says This is not the meaning of friendship 
between tuo countries But it is necessary that our hearts 
should be clear, that wc should look at each other n ith the 
eyes of love, and trust each other 

In the present day world wc try to make friends with 
other countries if possible with all countries But, naturally 
our relations should be closer and our ties stronger with those 
countries which arc our old fnends, companions and 
neighbours It is expected of us that m this difficult tunc your 
country and my country have to wxirk hard, and be busy to 
achieve the objectives vve have in view But howsoever we may 
forget other aspects, we should remember tha* the activities of 
our two countries, like our borders, arc joined together and thev 
act and react on each other W e cannot forget this aspect, as 
well as our old relations which flow from this This affinity 
has benefited both of us in the past and will benefit us m 
future also Without doubt, we should have friendly relations 
with other countries as well but we should not forget that 
forming the basis of all our present relations is an older 
relationship which we cannot renounce 


A TREATS OF PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP 

A part from the obvious responsibilities of defending India 
iy and Indian territory, our rcsponsibilmcs undoubtedly 
extend to the neighbouring countnes Sikkim, Bhutan and 
Nepal We have to stand by them whales er the consequences 
Nepal of ooutse, » an uidependent country just as India 

SintTTtnl m Rajya Sabha Dccnnbrf 8 1959 
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is independent and ^vnatexTr it choos« to do in the exercise 
of that independence, we cannot come in the way. If I 
mentioned Nepal on the last occasion, it was because over 
nine years ago, there was a dear understanding between the 
Governments of Nepal and India on this point. It was no 
military alliance. It was a dear understanding which has 
advantages for both. In order to remove any doubts from bon. 
Members’ minds, I shall read out the svords of that under- 
standing. This treaty between India and Nepal, a treaty of 
peace and friendship, was signed on July 31, 1950. I shall 
read the first two articles. 

Article 1 states 

“That the two Governments agree to acknowledge and 
respect the complete sovereignly^ territorial integrity and 
independence of each other.” 

Artidc 2 states 

“That the two Governments hereby undertake to inform 
each other of any serious friction or misunderstanding 
with any neighbouring State likely to cause any breach 
in the friendly relations existing between the two Govern- 
ments." 

Now, apart from the treaty — but as an essential, operative 
part of that — there was an exchange of letters between the two 
Governments in identical language, as is the custom. In these 
letters there is this sentence: 

“Neither Government shall tolerate any threat to the 
security of the other by a foreign aggressor. To deal with 
any such threat, the tuo Governments shall consult with 
each other and devise effective counter-measures.” 

This was the clear understanding arrived at and, therefore, 

I thought it desirable to state it. In fact, I w’as a little surprised 
that people did not know this. The words may not have been 
known but the position itself is pretty well known. I want to 
make it perfectly clear that this understanding has nothing to 
do with any kind of unilateral action on our part. cannot 
do it; we will not do it. It is for the Government of Nepal to 
decide but it is in mutual interest — as stated in these letters and 
the treaty — for us to associate ourselves, first of all in 
knowledge as to what is happening and, secondly, in the 
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counter measures that might have to be taken The Pnme 
Minuter of Nepal said something the other day on this subject 
and may I say that I entirely agree with his mterpretation 
of this position’ 


THE KINGS PROCLAMATION 

1 ^voULD LIKE TO SAY a fcw words about the recent event 
in Nepal which has exercised our minds If such an event 
happened in any part of the world, it would be a matter of 
regret to us, but happening in a country on our threshold, with 
which we have such intimate rdations, it has been a matter 
of great concern to us \Ve have not at any tunc sought to 
interfere in Nepal m the last ten yean or so since it gained its 
freedom from the old regime We have helped Nepal to the 
best of our ability Even m the old days we had treaties with 
Nepal which were renewed We had close bonds between us 
and were consulting each other when there was any danger 
from abroad Thai represents the actual position m regard to 
the relationship between India and Nepal 

Apart from all these political and other aspects our 
sympathies go out to any country which is trying to gain 
freedom, as Nepal was ten years ago, or which wants to 
advance m the democratic way In regard to economic 
improvement, we have been trying to help Nepal to the best 
of our ability We have got an Aid Mission there now We 
helped Nepal also in trammg its Army We sent there a Military 
Missionwhich I believe, did a lot of very good work Wehave 
built the big road connecting India with Kathmandu Our 
interest in Nepal is inevitable 

UTicn the news of the Proclamation of the King reached 
us It was not m a sense a surpuse Nevertheless, it did come 
as a bit of a shock just at that tunc It was not a surprise in 
the sense that we had been conscious of the different pulls 


rrtjoi iprctl) iti R«jir» Sabha Decuntxr 20 1960 
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there and the possibility of something happening. The King 
and the Government %vcrc not working very harmoniously for 
months past, and yet, curiously enough, the latest reports as 
they came to us before this action of the King were that the 
Ministry and the King were working more harmoniously than 
before. I am not referring to our Ambassador’s report, but 
to what the King himself had in the course of conversations 
and by his behaviour led people to believe. 

The Proclamation made by the King refers to the failure 
of the Nepal Government and the Ministry to improve the 
administration and accuses them of corruption, crude economic 
theories and the rest. These arc vague charges and it is difficult 
to say anything about vague charges. Nobody can call any 
government an ideal government, more especially a government 
in Nepal which has been facing very difficult conditions in 
the last ten years when various governments came in. 

May I say that right from the first day ten years ago when 
there was an upheaval against the old Rana regime, the 
previous King made it dear that he was working for, and he 
wanted to establish, a democratic system of government. 
Difficulties came in ; Governments sverc formed and dismissed, 
and there svere fairly long periods of King’s rule without any 
other government. Even then it was made clear that that was a 
preparation or an interval before going back to democracy 
and we were happy when the present King announced a 
constitution and later followed it up with elections. In the 
elections, the Nepal Congress Party got a very big majority 
and they have functioned since then. It is not for me to judge 
their functioning but it is fairly easy to find faults. They had 
a tremendous task and, I believe, the impression we had 
generally was that for the first time Nepal had some orderly 
government which was trying to do its best to improve things. 
Whether they succeeded much or not is another matter. 

I do not know what reasons lay behind what the King has 
said in his Proclamation, because the charges arc vague. There 
is reference, as I said, to crude economic theories. The only 
economic step that they were trying to take, so far as I know, 
was in regard to land. Land in Nepal in the past had been 
held by a very few people, and I believe that they hardly paid 
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any taxes on it It was free there, birta land The new step 
was an attempt to have somewhat better, and what I consider 
very moderate, land laws or a taxatwin system on land I do 
not know if this was the position They proposed a Bill or they 
passed it in Parliament but it has been for a long time past 
with the King avsraitmg his approval I do not know whether 
this kind of economic advance w'as considered by the King 
as a crude method of deahng vnth these problems Anyhoiv, 
the basic fact remains that this is not a question of pushing 
out a Gov emment which has a big majority This is a complete 
reversal of the democratic process, and it is not clear to me 
that there can be a gomg back to the democratic process m 
the foreseeable future Naturally one vieu-s such a development 
with considerable regret 


A rOLIOi or NON.lNTERrERENCE 

Q uestion Sir, the Nepalese Ambassador in London keeps 
saying that India is not doing enough to stop the 
Nepalese who are in India from attacking the Nepalese 
Govemmem Have ybu any comments^ 

The Prime Minister I cannot carry on an argument 
with the Nepalese Ambassador through a press conference 
But our attitude to Nepal has throughout been one of not 
wanting to interfere During all these years we have been 
helping Nepal very considerably in her development and even 
now there arc various major schemes of development m Nepal 
for which we are hnancially as well as technically responsible 
These have not been affected 

There has been internal trouble in Nepal It is none of 
our creation If there is trouble there w e do not create it 
The only difhcuUy is that n number of Nepalese ex ministers 
and prominent personalities came away to India when the 
King dissolved Parliament and arrested the Prime Minister 
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and others. These people in India carry out some' kind of 
a propaganda for die re*cstablishment of parliamentary 
institutions. We do not interfere so long as it is peaceful 
propaganda, because everybody has a right to express opinion 
peacefully. But %ve do object to India being made the base 
of any kind of operations against Nepal by these people. 

\Vc have a long border svith Nepal. There have been 
free entry and communications through Nepal and India and 
there arc no check-posts. It is very difficult to protect that 
long border. Our attitude is that we do not encourage gun- 
running between India and Nepal but they say we have 
encouraged it or acquiesced in it. ^Vc have not consciously 
done it, and in fact we have tried to arrest it. But it is very 
difBcuh to prevent individuals from coming and going across a 
long and unprotected border. Essentially it is an internal matter 
of Nepal. 


C. Relations with Pakistan 


BASIC FACTS TO REMEMBER 

OCCASIONS YOU FIND that the outside world and even 
Pakistan forgets Kashmir for long stretches of time. On 
other occasions you svill find the newspapers and leading 
personalities in Pakistan having Kashmir on their lips morning, 
noon and night, and shouting at the top of their voice. It is 
a kind of c>xHcal movement. During the past year or so, their 
propaganda has been at its highest pitch. I confess that it. 
produced considerable effect on the minds of other countries 
last year. ^Vhy it did so is another matter; maybe because 
of the effectiveness of repeating falsehoods with great force 
again and again, or maybe because the minds of some countries 
ha^’c been conditioned that way from the beginning. 

Hon. Members will remember that when this matter came 


From ipffch in Rajya Sablia, September 9, 1957 
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up before the Security Council last year, we had to face a very 
considerable opposition It was an astonishing opposition, 
because it ignored some obvious, basic and patent facts The 
kind of speeches delivered and arguments used by the 
representatives of great powers like the USA, Britam and 
other countries ivho are supposed to know about this matter, 
were so far from truth, and from even a fair appraisal of the 
situation, that we were astonished I have seldom come across 
anything so astoundmg as the attitude last year m the Security 
Council of some of these great powers I do not mmd their 
having their opinions, but I do expect them to face a question 
consider all the basic factors, make inquiries and frame ansiveis 
But not a word of it And they passed a resolution about the 
accession of Kashmir not taking place and nothing being done 
with regard to it on the 26th January, 1957 They were told 
repeatedly that the accession of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir to India had taken place m October 1947, and 
nothing nas happening m January 1957, except the wmdmg 
up of the Constituent Assembly of Kashmir They were told 
further that even though the Constituent Assembly of Kashmir 
drafted the Constitution, it had been finalised many months 
earlier Nevertheless they passed that resolution with all pomp 
and circumstance Well, nothing happened on January 26 
But representatives of some countries, their chanceries and 
newspapers started writing articles to the effect that India 
had flouted the Sccunty Council and Kashmir had acceded 
to India on the 26th January 1957 

They talk about a plcbisate Agam and agam we have 
pointed out that m terms of the resolution passed by the Uruted 
Nations Commission the first thing to be done was for Pakistan 
to get out — because Pakistan is there by virtue of invasion 
and aggression and this has been practically admitted — and 
until Pakistan goes out nothing eke is goir^ to be done Instead 
of going out Pakistan has entrenched itself In the name 
perhaps, of fighting communism Pakistan has got enormous 
aid from the United States of America, and ji may be getting 
It from the Baghdad Pact or Seato 'We have enough mforma 
tion in our possesion to show that the military aid coming 
from the United States to Pakistan is very considerable, and 
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is a menace to India unless we deal *viih it. Because of this 
menace we have had to do something which has hurt us and 
given us a tremendous deal of pain, namely to spend more and 
more on armaments. The House tnowT that on the economic 
plane, especially in regard to fordgn exchange, we are not 
very happily situated. Just at such a moment we have had 
to add to our burden of fordgn exchange. But where the 
security of India is concerned, there can be no two decisions. 
I should like our friends concerned to realize how by some of 
their policies of military alliances and military aid, they have 
added to the burdens of India a feeling of insecurity and 
thereby come in the svay of our working out our Five Year 
Plan and our developmental schemes. \Vc arc grateful for 
the financial help wc have received from other countries, but 
it is an odd thing that while we arc helped, other conditions 
are produced which wash out that help. 

So far as Kashmir is concerned, let there be no doubt in 
people’s minds as to what our position is. We have not 
repudiated any direction or decision of the Security Council 
to svhich sve agreed. The Security Council passed two main 
resolutions, one in August 1948 and the other in January 1949. 
Wc accepted them; we stood by them and tve stand by them, 
but they have to be interpreted in terms of today. T^e two 
things those resolutions laid down were that Pakbtan had 
brought their Army into Kashmir and that it must withdraw 
from that territory. They have not done that. Their aggression, 
indeed their occupation, continues in Jammu and Kashmir. 
While that continues, we arc asked repeatedly by some of the 
Western powers to make it up with Pakistan, agree to what 
Pakistan says or to agree to a plebiscite. Whatever may be 
the rights and tvrongs in regard to some steps taken by us, 
I fail to understand how anybody in the wide world, including 
Pakistan, can justify the presence of Pakistani armies and civil 
personnel in Jammu and Kashmir territory. If they say, “Oh, 
we came here because Musliim are in a majority in Kashmir. 
The hearts of Muslims in Pakistan bled because Kashmir 
Muslims were suffering under foreign yoke and we came over 
to free them”, then let that be pul forward and no other argu- 
ment. W'e shall anssver that. The more I think of it, the more 
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surprising it becomes as to how the statesmen of the Western 
world cannot see the facts as the> arc 

* * * * 


I N REGARD TO THE KASHMIR issue, there has recently been a 
report by Dr Graham Dr Graham was here previously 
and all of us who has c had the privilege of meetmg him respect 
him He IS a man beaming goodwill and good mtentions, and 
It is reallj a pleasure to meet such a man \S'hen he came here 
agam he was our honoured guest Although we had mforxned 
the Security Gounal that wc could not accept their resolution 
w c told them that, nev crthclcss, if Dr Graham came, he would 
be welcome He came and had some talks with us In his 
report he has given an outline of the nature of our talks 
I believe there are no two opinions m this House or m 
the country in regard to the Kashmir queston The trouble, 
according to us, m considering this matter has been that from 
the very begmnmg certain basic factors and basic aspects have 
not been considered by the Security Council, and because of 
that, the foundauon of thinking and action has been unreal 
and artificial When Mr Jarring came here representing the 
Sccaniy Council — ^that was before Dr Graham came — ^hc 
presented a bnef report In that report, the House ma> 
remember, there was a recognition of certam factors, certain 
developments, certam facts of life which could not be ignored 
He merely hinted at them, he did not go into the matter 
Anyhow, that was the fiist glimmering that you saw of what 
the problem was today 

Dr Graham has been good enough to put forward certain 
suggestions One w that we should rmerate solemnly — “we” 
mcamng India and Pakistan — what we had said previously 
and make a new declaration m favour of maintaining an 
atmosphere of peace I am perfectly prepared to make it any 
number of times However, we drew Dr Graham’s attenUon 
to the type ol dcdarations that were being made in Pakistan 
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from day lo day while he was in Karachi, and to all the bomb 
explosions organized from Pakistan in the Jammu and 
Kashmir State. 

The second thing Dr. Graham said was that we should 
also declare that tve \v'Ould observe the integrity of the cease- 
fire line. I do not think anybody has accused us during these 
ten years of a breach of the cease-fire line. There it is. \Ve 
do not recognize Pakistan’s occupation on the other side as 
justified in any tvay, but we have given our svord that we will 
not take any offensive action against it. We have kept our 
word. On the other hand, organized sabotage has been repeated 
by Pakistan across the cease-fire line in Kashmir, 

The third suggestion of Dr. Graham was about the 
withdrawal of Pakistan troops from the occupied part of the 
Jammu and Kashmir State. It is not a question of our 
agreement to their withdrawal; we have been asking for their 
withdrawal all this time. 

The fourth proposal tvas about the stationing of U.N. 
forces on the Pakistan border of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State following the withdrawal of the Pakistan Army froifi 
the State, Now, the proposal was or Is for the stationing of 
U.N. troops not in any part of Jammu and Kashmir territory, 
not in the part \vhich is occupied by Pakistan now, but in 
Pakistan territory proper. Pakistan is an independent, 
sovereign State. If it wants to have any foreign forces, we 
cannot prevent them. We, for our part, do not like the idea 
of foreign forces anywhere. And more especially in this 
connection tve did not see any reason %vhy U.N. forces should 
sit in Pakistan on the Kashmir border. But it b for Pakbtan 
to agree or not to agree. 

Finally, Dr. Graham suggested that the Prime Minbters 
of India and Pakistan should meet under hb auspices. It has 
been our practice or convention always to be prepared to meet 
anybody anywhere, not only our friends but our opponents 
or adversaries as well. There can be no difficulty and no 
objection on our part for me to meet the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan. But Dr. praham says that we should meet under 
his auspices; that b to say, the three of us should meet. That 
produces an entirely different type of picture. 
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First of all, it places us m a position of, let us sa>, equality 
in this matter with Pakutan Wc ha\e always challenged that 
position Pakistan is an aggressor country m Kashmir and 
wc arc the aggrieved part) We cannot be treated on the same 
lei cl That has been our case right from the beginning 

Secondly, for the two Prime Ministers who meet, it would 
almost appear as if they have to plead with Dr Graham under 
whose auspices they meet, as advocates for certain causes 
which they represent This kind of thing does not lead to 
proper cQnsvdetaUoa of problems So wc told Dr Graham that 
while ive ivcre always prepared to meet, this ivay of meeting, 
ivith a third party present, eicn though the third party might 
be so eminent as Dr Graham, uas not a desirable way 

I have lentured to say something about Dr Graham’s 
report because there has been a good deal of ill informed 
criticism m the foreign press on the subject 


DORDCR PROBLEMS 

House K^os^s that the Pnme Minister of Pakistan 
vuited Delhi on our mvitation He came here on the 
9ih of this month and left yesterday morning 

In thecouneof hus slay here, we had talks with each other 
m regard to border problems principally At the end of his 
stay here, a brief statement was issued which has appeared m 
the press this morning 

That statement mentions that a number of border 
problems relating to the eastern region have been solved and 
agreements arrived at A few other matters still remain for 
further consideration, and procedures have been laid down for 
their discussion 

In the eastern region there has been a boundar> dispute 
between West Bengal and Pakistan, in rcgjiBLiftibr disievi 
of Munhidabad and the district of Rajshahi including the 
thanas ofNaw abganj (Pakistan), and Shivganj which m the 
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pre-partition days was in Malda district. This was the first 
item of the Baggc Au-ard. 

I might recall here that just before the actual partition 
took place, Mr. Radcliffe was appointed to determine the 
exact line of partition of the frontier. He did so, and that was 
very largely accepted. But some disputes arose as to the 
interpretation of the RadcHffc Award. Some time thereafter, 
another tribunal was appointed consisting of a judge from India 
and a judge from Pakistan and presided over by Mr. Justice 
Baggc. The Baggc Tribunal considered the disputes in the 
eastern region and made certain recommendations or awards. 
Most of these were accepted and acted upon. Unfortunately, 
ho\vever, some doubts .still persisted, and arguments have gone 
on all these years in regard to some areas, 'fhe Prime Minister 
of Pakistan and I considered some of these disputes. One of 
the decisions arrived at was in regard to the fint item of the 
Bagge Award. Another related to the second item of the 
Award. This deals with the boundary between a point on the 
Ganga where the channel of the river Matabhanga takes of? 
according to the RadcHffc Award and the northernmost point 
where the channel meets the boundary between the *thanas’ 
of Daulatpur and Karimpur. It has been settled that the 
exchange of these territories should take place by January 15, 
1959. 

Then there was the Hilli dispute, also between West 
Bengal and Pakistan. Pakistan has dropped it, and the position 
thus has been decided and remains in favour of India. 

The fourth was the dispute regarding the Berubari Union 
No. 12, also between West Bengal and Pakistan. It was decided 
to divide the area under dispute half and half, one half going 
to India and the other half going to Pakistan, 

The next point was about two Gooch Bchar ‘chitlands’ 
on the border of West Bengal which, it has been decided, should 
go to West Bengal. 

The next was some dispute about that border between the 
24-Parganas in Khulna and the 24-Parganas in Jessore, It was 
decided again here that the mean position should be adopted 
in both these, taking the river Idiamati as the guide as far as 
possible. 
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Then there is the Assam East Pakistan border There ivas 
the Bholaganj dispute In respect of this, Pakistan gave up its 
claim 

In regard to the Pi^am and the Surma nvers, it has been 
decided that a demarcation be made according to previous 
notifications, and that wherever the demarcation may be, full 
facility of navigation should be given to both sides 

On the Tnpura Pakistan border, there was a small bit 
of territory where the railway passes We have agreed to give 
this small temiory to Pakistan because it is near their railway 
The Fcny river dispute is to be dealt with separately 

There is one thing which has long been causing us and 
Pakistan a great deal of trouble This relates to the Cooch 
Behar enclaves On partition, some of these fell m Pakistan 
and some m India, as Cooch Behar State itself The result 
IS that we have some htUe enclaves in Pakistan and they have 
some m Indm This has led to an awkward situation There 
foTc> It has been decided vdtimatcly that we should exchange 
them, that is, our Cooch Behar temtory m Pakistan goes to 
Pakistan, and thar enclaves in India come to India 

1 might now mention the problems which have been left 
over for later decision One is the Pathana HiU reserve forest 
in the eastern region According to us, jt is ours, but since 
there has been some dispute, we have decided to ask the two 
Conservators of Forests, of Assam and of East Pakistan, 
together with the two Chief Sccretancs, to meet and draw up 
provuionally a line there, so that fnction might be avoided 
even before a formal settlement As a matter of fact, nobody 
lives m this forest, and disputes arise because of Umber 

Another matter left over, and an important one for 
Assam, is m regard to the course of the Kushiyara nver on 
the Assam East Pakistan border The Bagge Tribunal decided 
about the course of the Ivushiyara river but, according to us, 
some points have not been cleared up owing to certam 
confusion about maps It is an area consisting of about 30 
villages, and has been m our possession all along These arc 
the only matters pertaining to the eastern region that have 
still to be decided apart from one or two very small ona 

I\e did not come to any effective deasions m regard to 
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the western side. The points to be determined there pertain 
to the Sulcimanki and Hussainhvala areas. Both deal with 
canal headworks, and invoKx decisions regarding how the 
hcadworks arc to be worked and who should ha\e tlic bunds. 
In regard to these, we have suggested that the Commonwealth 
Sccrctar>' of India and the Foreign Secretary of Pakistan 
should report to us after joint consultation svith their respective 
engineers. 

Then there are three other dbputcs. Tire first relates to 
a small area of three \nllagcs in the Lahorc-Amritsar border. 
The second is a matter which we had not thought svas in 
dispute at all. This concerns Chak Ladheke, a small tongue 
of land in the Punjab area. The third is about Chadbet in 
Kutch. Pakistan raised this question two or three years ago. 
We thought that there rvas no dispute about it, and we sent 
them a rather lengthy reply to which their answer came after 
trvo years— only about ten days ago. 

The total position is this: quite a number of matters which 
were leading to irritation between the two countries have been 
disposed of. This is a matter for satbfaction, since each little 
thing creates confusion on the border and people suffer. Among 
the matters still to be resolved, the Kushiyara river issue is 
somewhat big. The Patharia forest question b not a difiicult 
one. On the western side, there b the question of the 
headworks. 

^Vc have thought, and we still think, that the best course to 
decide any outstanding matter that cannot be decided by 
mutual talks b to refer it to an independent party or tribunal. 
Either we come to an agreement ourselves or ask somebody 
else to advise and accept whatever deebion is arrived at, 
^vhcthc^ it is in our favour or against us. There b no other 
%vay. For the present 'the Pakbtan Prime Minbter was not 
agreeable to this bring done in regard to one particular matter. 
But the matter is open for consideration. 

In our statement we have said that in regard to the 
exchange of small territories ^ve do not want any migration 
to take place. ^Vc want the people to continue living in their 
area, and accept the country to which they \vill noiv belong. 
Further, we have said that we hope to keep in touch with 
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each other and try to reduce the areas of difference and find 
out wa>s of deciding the remaining points 

On the whole, I think, the result of our meeting has been 
satisfactory 


I N REGARD TO OUR neighbour country, Pakistan, I have tried 
to be fair In this attempt to be fair, I have acknowledged 
often enough what I thought was wrong on our part But it 
IS a matter of gnef to me that m spite of all this effort not 
too much change is visible on the other side 

Hon Members sometimes ask me why we do not act w«th 
strength, especially m regard to these border troubles 
Mr Jaipal Singh referred to the Chittagong hill tracts I 
must confess that when I first went through the Radcliffe 
Award m which the Chittagong hiU tracts have been awarded 
to Pakistan, I was considerably surprised, because, according 
to any approach or pnnaple, 1 saw no reason for doing that 
But It was a clear decision and not a question of interpretation 
What were we to do^ Soon after partition we had accepted 
him as arbitrator However much his award went against 
mj thmking, against our interests and against India’s interests, 
wc could not break our word 

There vs a “callmg attemvoni” rvoVvee from Mr Vicmjv 
Assar In that notice, he has said that a spokesman of the 
^Vest Bengal Government had said that it would be physically 
impossible to prevent the exchange of enclaves by the target 
date There is some misapprehension about this matter So 
far as the Cooch Behar enclaves are concerned, there is no 
target date at all There can be none, because their exchange 
can only take place after legislation has been passed by this 
Parliament The target date vras fixed for the other ccchanges 
A great deal was said yesterday from both sides of the 
House about the BerabaTv \Jiuan becoming a matter of dispute 
In the Radcliffe Award, the boundary of the Beruban Union 
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not very clearly described. The matter at that time was 
not referred to Mr. Justice Bagge. Mr. Bagge finished his 
work in 1950. But in considering the second Bagge Asrard, 
fresh problems arose, there being two interpretations. It svas in 
1952 that the question of the Berubari Union became a matter 
of dbpute and discussion between India and Pakistan. It is 
true that the Berubari Union has been in our possession since 
independence. The House may remember that although 
possession has been ours, Pakistan claimed a large part of the 
area around Sylhct-Karimganj as an interpretation of the 
RadclilTc Award. It is amazing how many difficulties this 
RadclifTc Award has caused us in interpretation. They claimed 
huge areas and Mr, Justice Bagge had to deal with this matter 
together with an Indian judge and a Pakistan judge. The 
decision of Mr. Justice Bagge in regard to a large piece of 
territory in Karimganj was in our favour. That part was 
disposed of. Nevertheless, after the Bagge Au-ard difficulties 
arose again in interpretation of what Mr. Bagge had said and 
what Mr. RadclifTe had said. The difficulties arose chiefly 
because first of all they laid down a rule that we should accept, 
broadly speaking, the boundaries of districts or ‘talukas*, or 
administrative areas. When the internal administrative 
boundaries also become international frontier^ it makes a 
difference. One side of a river is sometimes described as the 
other side. Maps arc attached to the description, but they 
do not tally. Sometimes a river is named and there is doubt 
as to which river is meant. 

After the Bagge Award several matters arose in regard 
to interpretation. We have been holding to certain 
interpretations of our own and Pakistan to some others. It 
was after the Bagge Arvard, after 1952, that Pakistan raised 
the question about the Berubari Union. We contested their 
claim and said that in our opinion the whole Union had been 
awarded to India. It is not a new dispute. It was finally 
tcfnsldered as She Prime Mmasten’ TnmVng wtVi secretaries 
and revenue authorities advisii^ us. The whole agreement 
between the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan svas really 
arrived at on the official Ics^ by secretaries and revenue 
officials. It was accepted by us after close examination. One of 
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the parts of the agreement is that the Beruban Union, which 
both claimed m its entirety, should be broadly div idctl into ti^ o 
parts, northern and southern, the northern remaining nith 
India and tlic southern going to Pakistan I cannot obtiouslj 
enter into the merits of the case Large maps charts and 
retenue records hi'c been studied 1 am placing before the 
House the procedure that adopted ^S c accepted the 
advice chicfiy of the rexenue authontics and others of West 
Bengal 1 should like to point out that in these vanous maitcis 
of interpretation there were some in which our ease uns strong 
In some others xxc felt our ease was not tcr> strong We had 
to take nil these matters into consideration in coming to a 
gt\ c and take agrccmcne 

Mr Jnipal Singh and other Members said uc shoued 
ucakncis in dealing v\ith such mailers and that our ease had 
gone b> default and uc accepted ocryihmg that Pakistan 
said TTiat is not correct It might interest the House to knou 
that as a result of the <o-callcd Nehru Neon Agreement the 
total area that comes to India is 42 4 square miles and the total 
area that goes to Pakistan is 4 8 square miles The total area 
of the Beruban Union is 8 74 square miles and the agreement 
IS that about half of it should go to them and about half of 
It should come to us The total population of the Beruban 
Union is ten to twche thousand I do not know the density 
of population in each part 

Reference was made to Hilli As a matter of fact the 
uholc area of 34 86 square miles comes to India Pakistan 
has admitted that it should go to India 

I might nou refer to Tukcrgram Tukergram has been 
m India 5 possession ever since independence The dispute 
about Tukergram arose only this year Tulergram is part of 
a la^er area about which there has been some dispute But 
there IS no dispute about Tukergram by itself It is undoubtedly 
our temtory 
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T HIS STATEMENT RELATES to thc thfcc agreements for 
military aid signed recently between thc U.S.A. and 
Turkey, Iran and Pakistan. 

A meeting of thc Baghdad Pact council was held in 
London on July 29, 195B. This meeting was held soon 
after the rc\-olution in Iraq. At this meeting, a declaration was 
issued on behalf of the Prime Ministers of Iran, Pakistan, 
Turkey and thc United Kingdom and Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
Sccrctarj* of State, thc U.SJV. A copy of this declaration is 
attached to this statement. Tlic concluding paragraph of the 
declaration contains an undertaking, given on behalf of thc 
U.S.A. Tbis paragraph runs as foIJou's: 

“Article I of the Pact of Mutual Co»opcration signed at 
Baghdad on February' 24, 1955, proWdes that the parties 
will co*opcratc for their security and defence and that 
such measures as they agree to take to give effect to this 
co-operation may form thc subject of special agree- 
ments. Similarly, thc United States, in the interest of 
UTirld peace, and pursuant to existing Congressional 
authorization, agrees to co-operate srith the nations 
making this declaration for their security and defence, 
and will promptly enter into agreements designed to 
gh’c effect to this co-operation.” 

In pursuance of this undertaking given on behalf of thc 
U.S.A. consultations took place at Ankara early in Afarch 1959, 
and three agreements ^verc rigned on March 5, 1959, between 
the U.S.A. on the one hand and Turkey, Iran and Pakistan 
on the other. These three agreements signed on March 5, 
1959 are identical. A copy of thc Agreement between the 
U.S.A. and Pakistan is attached to this statement. 

Article I of this Agreement of March 5, 1959 runs 
as follo^vs: 

“The Government of Pakistan is determined to resist 
aggression. In case of aggression against Pakistan, the 
Government of thc United States of Americ-n, in 


Staimifnf laid on the uble d both House* of Patrlianienl. March 13, 1959 
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accordance with the Constitution of the United States 
of America, will take such appropnatc action, including 
the use of armed forces, as may be mutually agreed 
upon and is envisaged in the Joint Resolution to promote 
peace and stability in the Middle Cast, in order to assist 
the Government of Pakistan at its request ” 

It ssnll be seen from this Artude I that the United States 
of America agreed to assist the Government of Pakistan, at 
their request, m case of aggression against Pakistan by such 
appropriate action, including the use of armed forces, as 
would be 

(i) m accordance with (he Constitution of the United 
States of America, and 

(a) as envisaged in the Joint Resolution to promote peace 
and stability in the Middle East (This is commonly 
known as the Eisenhower Doctnne for the Middle 
East ) 

Under the Constitution of the United States of Amcnca, 
U S armed forces cannot be used to assist any other country 
uithoui the specific authonty of the United Stales Congress. 
The Mutual Secunty Act authorizes the U S Government to 
give military and economic aid to foreign countnes but docs not 
authorize the use of United States forces m support of any 
other country The use of the U S armed forces in support 
of any other country without specific sanction of the Umted 
States Congress is, however, possible under the authonty given 
by the Joint Resolution of the Congress of March 9, 1957 
(A copy of this Joint Resolution, generally knoivn as the 
Eisenhower Doctnne for the Middle East, is attached to this 
statement) 

Section 2 of this Joint Resolution reads as follows 
‘The President is authorized to undertake, in the 
general area of the Middle East milttary assistance pro 
grammes with any nation or group of nations of that 
area desiring such assistance Furthermore, the United 
States regards as \ital to the national interest and world 
peace the preservation of the independence and integrity 
of the nations of the hliddle East To this end if the 
President determines the necessity thereof, the United 
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States is prepared to use armed forces to assist any such 
nation or group of such nations requesting assistance 
against armed aggression from any country controlled 
by international communism: provided that such 
employment shall be consonant with the treaty obliga- 
tions of the United States and with the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

A study of the documents attached to the statement and, 
particularly, the portions to which attention has been drawn 
above, sllO^^•s that under the latest Agreement signed between 
the United States of America and Pakistan, the Government 
of the United States have undertaken that they' will not only 
continue to give economic and military assistance to Pakistan 
but will also, on request, use the armed forces of the United 
States in order to assist the Government of Pakistan, in ease 
of armed aggression against Pakistan from any country 
controlled by international communism. 

The spokesmen of the Gos'cmment of Pakistan have, 
hoss'cver, given a u’ider interpretation to the latest Agreement. 

In view of this interpretation on the part of Pakistan and 
the doubts that had arisen because of this Agreement, a request 
svas made to the United States authorities for clarification. 
We has’c been assured by the U.S. authorities that their latest 
bilateral agreement with Pakistan has no effect other than the 
extension of the Eisenhosver Doctrine to cover Pakistan and 
that the Eisenhower Doctrine restricts the use of United States 
armed forces to cases of aimed aggression from any country 
controlled by international communism. We have been 
specifically assured that this Agreement cannot be used against 
India. We have also been assured by the United Stales 
authorities that there are no secret clauses of this Agreement 
nor is there any separate secret supplementary agreement. 

Spokesmen of the Pakistan Government have on various 
occasions stated that their objective in entering into a defence 
aid agreement mth the U,S,A and in joining militarf pacts 
and alliances is to strengthen Pakistan against India. ^Ve have 
repeatedly pointed this out and emphasized that the United 
States defence aid to Pakistan encourages the Pakistan 
authorities in their aggressiveness and increases tension and 
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conflict bctu ccn India and Pakistan ^Vc have known for some 
time (hat in cases of attempted sabotage in Jammu and 
Kashmir, Pakistanis ha\e used some military equipment of 
United States origin It is not possible to say whether this 
equipment is part of the United States defence aid equipment 
to Pakistan or whether it has been purchased through normal 
commercial channels The wader interpretation given by the 
Pakistan authontics to the latest Agreement is, therefore, a 
matter of grave concern to us, particularly in the context of 
our past experience of repeated and increasing aggressive action 
on the part of Pakistan 

\Vc welcome the assurance given to us by the United 
Stales authorities, but aggression is difbcuh to define, and 
Pakistan authorities have in the past committed aggression 
and denied it In the context of this past experience, the 
continuing threats held out by Pakistan and Pakistsns 
interpretation of the latest Agreement with the USA, it is 
difficult for us to Ignore the possibility of Pakutan utilizing 
the aid received by it from other coumnts against India cv’cn 
though those other countries have given us clear assurance to 
the contrary ^^e have, therefore, requested the United States 
authorities to clarify this position still further 

We have repeatedly stated and it is our firm policy that we 
will not take any military action against Pahstan or any other 
country except m self defence We are sure that the Govern 
ment and the people of the United States have nothing but 
goodwnll for us and that they will not be parties to any 
agreements formal or informal open or secret, which may 
threaten the sccunty of India 


AGREEMENT ON CANAL WATERS 

An «on Member asked me about the Canal Waters 
r 1 Agreement Broadly it is based on the \Soild Banks 
prupo sal of ^54 thesaliemfealureofwhichvvasthealloiment 
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of the waters of the Indus, the Jhdum and the Chenab, except 
for minor uses in Jammu and Kashmir, to Pakistan and those 
of the Sutlej, the Ravi and the Bcas to India. A transition 
period during which Pakistan would construct canals, etc. to 
replace supplies hitherto received by her from the rivers going 
to India svas to be fixed, India contributing towards the 
replacement svorks and allowing to Pakistan progressively 
diminishing supplies from the eastern rivers during this 
transition period. 

The main features of this treaty arc: Pakistan should 
build these replacement works, presumably in ten years* time, 
and during these ten years we supply water to them, though 
in a progressively diminishing degree. In building these tvorks, 
Pakistan is going to be helped by us financially to the extent 
that we are going to deprive her of the water that she has been 
getting so far. In effect, however, Pakistan is going to build 
on a much bigger scale with the help of a number of countries 
and the World Bank. Large sums of money arc going to be 
given to Pakistan by the World Bank and by a number of other 
countries. But that has nothing to do with our agreement. We 
are going to make an ad hoc contribution spread over ten 
years. 

It h.is taken a long time to decide how much water we 
arc to give during the transition period of ten years and in 
what form the payment should be made. The ten-year period 
began on April 1, I960, the date on which the treaty came into 
effect, and it can be extended by a further period of three 
years at Pakistan’s request. The extension is subject to a 
reduction in our contribution by 5 per cent in the first year, 
10 per cent over two years and by 16 per cent over the three 
years. The ten-year period is to be roughly divided into two 
phases, 1960-66 and 1966-70. The water to'be supplied by 
India to Pakistan from the eastern rivers during the transition 
period is to be of a diminishing scale. India svill have no 
respoasibility for their canals, etc. 

A question that troubles many people is what effect this 
agreement with Pakistan is likely to have on the Rajasthan 
Canal. According to present plans, the. Rajasthan Canal will 
be ready to cany some irrigation water up to 1.200 cusecs in 
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1961, 2 100 cusccs in 1962 and 3,000 cusccs in 1963 There 
after it IS proposed to enlarge the capacity in such a way that 
by about 1970 the Canal would be de\ eloped to 18 500 cusccs 
We are trying to provide ivater to the Rajasthan Canal 
throughout this period on an increasing scale. This will partlj 
depend also on another scheme namely the Bcas scheme 
Although the Rajasthan Canil wall get water in an increasing 
quantit) during this period the full supply will come onI> 
«hcn the Bcas scheme is completed Because we arc 
accommodating Pakistan to a considerable extent, the orld 
Bank has promised us aid for the construction of the Bcas Dam 
The treatj proiidcs for a permanent Indus Commission 
oinsisUng of commissioners from India and Pakistan Each 
commissioner will be the rcprcscntatiie of his Gaicmmcnt for 
all matters ansmg out of the treaty and will serve as a rcg:ular 
channel of communication on all matters relating to the 
implementation of the treaty The permanent Indus 
Commission wtU take the first steps to iron out any differences 
between the two sides The treaty also provides for a neutral 
expert to whom differences of a technical nature would be 
submitted for solution A court of arbitration has been provided 
to deal With major disputes on the interpretation of the 
treaty This broa^y is the position 


T uis IS INDEED A U’sitjuE occasiOD attd a memorable day 
monorable in many ways memorable certainly m the 
fact that a very difficult and complicated problem which has 
troubled India and Pakistan for many years has been satis 
factonly solved It is also memorable because it is an out 
standing example of a co operative endeavour among our two 
countries as well as other countries and the International Bank 
On behalf of India I congratulate you Mr President and 
1 congratulate you Mr Ihff as representative of the Inter 
national Bank I know hour Mr Black and you have laboured 
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these past many years. Indeed, I often mars’clied at your 
patience and your persistence in spite of all manner of 
difficulties. 

This settlement is memorable because it will bring 
assurance of relief to large numbers of people — farmers and 
others — in Pakistan and India. All of us, in spite of many 
scientific improvements, still depend upon the good earth and 
good water and the combination of these two leads to pros- 
perity for the peasant and the countries concerned. By this 
arrangement we have tried to utiHic to the best ads’antage the 
waters of the Indus rK'cr system. These waters have flowed 
dowTi for ages past, the greater part going to the sea without 
being utilized. This is a happy occasion for all of us. The actual 
material benefits which will arise from this arc great. But 
even greater than these material benefits are the psychological 
and emotional benefits. This treaty, Mr. President, is a happy 
symbol of the larger co-operation between your country and 
mine. I should like to express my deep gratitude to the Inter- 
national Bank and to alt those who have laboured within 
Pakutan, in India and in the other friendly countries, and 
to all who have come to our assistance in this matter and 
generously made contributions towards solving this problem. 

I feel sure that if we approach any problem in the world 
in a spirit of co-operative endeavour, it svill be much easier of 
solution than it might appear to be. Therefore, most of all I 
welcome the spirit which, in spite of all difficulties and obstruc- 
tions and obstacles, has triumphed in the end. Ultimately, the 
spirit does triumph even in this material age. I should again 
like to express my deep satisfaction at the happy outcome of 
many years’ labour and hope that this will bring prosperity 
to a vast number of people on both sides and will increase 
the goodwill and friendship between India and Pakistan. 



PAKISTAN’S POUCl IS NEGATIVF 


I \vAS SURPJUSED and gnc\ cd at some of the statements of the 
President of Pabstan I do not expect him to say things 
which I like or which we may approxc of, but the context of 
some of these statements and the wav in which India was made 
the subject of his attacks m foreign countries did seem to me 
very peculiar and undesirable It is not nonnallj done, more 
cspeaally bj Heads of States It sliowcd a mental approach 
which I thought was deplorable The approach was one of 
hatred of India, dislike that India should make any progress, 
and generally a basic policy which did not think positively 
of Pakistan hut negatively of what should not happen to India 
President Ayub Khan has said that if the Kashmir 
question u settled according to his liking, then all would be 
well I am con\ meed more than ever that this question of India 
and Pakistan is not dependent on kashmir and on what 
happens to Kashmir It has deeper roots, unfortunately, m the 
mmds of the rulers of Pakistan If the Kashmir question was 
removed from the scene, even then the Pakistan authorities 
— 1 do not think the people are concerned m this — would 
fiercely attack India because their whole policy is anti 
Indian, based on dislike of India and envy of India making 
progress This is the basic pobey of Pakistan and it is difficult 
to deal with it One can judge our policies and their poliaes 
We do not go about talking about Pakistan all the tune ^Ve 
may occasionally refer to it We do not curse Pakistan We 
want fnendship with Pakistan and its people Wc want 
Pakistan to progress, while in Pakistan the major subject of 
debate is always India, dislike and hatred of India This is 
extraordinary They have developed a complex Instead of 
looking after Pakistan’s progress, which wc would welcome, 
they think their progress consists somehow in denigrating India 
It IS very difficult for us to deal with this kind of mental 
complex but jou can see how it has come about The whole 
ongm of Pakistan was not based on a positive concept It was 
based on the concept of hatred The brave people of Pakistan, 

From speech m Lok Sabha August 16 J96l 
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who fought for independence shoulder to shoulder svith us, 
suddenly found themselves ruled by people who had taken n» 
part in the independence struggle. They had taken part 
against independence ! People who had supported the British 
rule became the rulers of. Pakistan. They had no roots in the 
independence movement. They had opposed it. Socially 
speaking, they belonged to the big landlord class. The result 
ss'as that there was enormous dilTerencc between what took 
place in India and what took place in Pakistan. Before we 
came into the Government, we had some kind of an economic 
policy, an agrarian policy, a policy in regard to landlordism 
and the like. And the record of the past tsvelvc years has been 
an attempt to bring about these changes in India, and the 
attempt continues. 

In Pakistan, there was no such background. The cmly 
background was hatred of India, dislike of India and fear of 
India. Why fear? India would not attack them, both because 
our whole background is against such a counc and because 
our minds arc full of the Five Year Plans and our economic 
planning. \Vc wanted peace to develop our country. But the 
Pakistan authorities had no such thing to hil ihetr minds. The 
only thing there was, was hatred and fear of India. 

Kashmir comes in, because in Kashmir they arc the 
guilty party, as this House knows very \vcll. People from 
Pakistan or through Pakistan came to Kashmir, invaded 
Kashmir and committed arson, rape and every kind of crime. 
Kashmir acceded to India, legally, practically and in every 
way. That is a position which has been accepted by the 
Commission which the United Nations sent here. When the 
issue dragged on at the UJI., it was decided by the Kashmir 
Government, in consultation with us, that they could not stop 
the progress of the people of Kashmir. So they elected their 
Constituent Assembly and framed their Constitution. After 
that, there have been two general elections, and the third is 
coming soon to coincide with the general elections in the rest 
of the country. 

In spite of all difliculties, Kashmir has made very consi- 
derable progress. In education, it has made remarkable progress 
considering that it started almost from scratch. In other 
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spheres too, such as pOAver devdopment, and some small mdus- 
tnes and medium industries, it is making progress Look at the 
two pictures, on one side >ou have been making progress, on 
the other >ou have that bit of Kashmir which is under Pakistan 
occupation doing practically nothing except singing songs of 
haired The difference is amaiing When people m Pakistan 
talk about plebiscite, etc in Kashmir, it does rather surprise 
one that a country which has given up the whole business of 
elections should advise another country to have plebiscite and 
elections 

I ventured to take the time of the House to probe the 
past because the authoniies ot Pakistan have always got 
mentally tied up m this way although, broadly speakmg, the 
people of Pakistan are free of this The result is (hat Pakistan 
has not yet developed national roots 

IVe want Pakistan to prosper, to go ahead and to co- 
operate with us, and we shall co-operate with them For tliat 
IS a normal thing to do for adjoining, neighbouring countries, 
more especially for two countries which had been one 

We went pretty far m the Canal Waters Agreement It 
may justly be said that it was a generous agreement on our 
part \Ve took burdens with a view to bnnguig about that 
agreement, and other countries also took heavy burdens and 
Pakistan profited greatly by the agreement The Canal \Valcrs 
Agreement was followed by some frontier agreements, but a 
loud outcry was raised soon after about Kashmir 

There is another matter which has not become a loud 
outcry yet That is m regard to certain rivers in East Bengal 
and \S est Bengal The House know^ very well about the 
Farakka barrage scheme, which is meant essentially for the 
vital purpose of protection for the port of Calcutta It is a 
most urgent matter Unless we take it up, the port of Calcutta 
may gradually become useless, and where will the city of 
Calcutta be the port of Calcutta becomes useless^ It js a 
matter of the greatest importance Tlicreforc, we have been 
investigating u lor some time and waiting for our plans to be 
iMdi When the plans became ready, we informed Pakistan 
about it 

\\ hen I was m England earlier this year for the Common- 
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u’caltli Prime Ministers’ Conference, President A>'ub Khan 
made mention to me of the East Bengal riven, and said, “You 
are building something, and \vc intend to do something. Let 
us do it in such a way as to benefit each other, and anyhow 
not to come in each othcris way, and let us decide this at a 
Ministers’ meeting”. I said, “Certainly, sve are always 
prepared to co-operate with >t)u. We shall gladly do thU.” 
But 1 see a kind of propaganda gradually being started in 
Pakistan and to some extent in other countries by Pakistan’s 
representatives to the cfTcct that we arc try ing to do enormous 
injury to the people of East Pakistan by the Farakka Barrage 
and that millions will die because of it. It is a most extra- 
ordinary line of propaganda. As a matter of fact, our approach 
to the Farakka Barrage Ls that we do not wish in any way to 
harm the interests of East Pakistan by it, and we shall try to 
adhere to that to the best of our ability. 


AN EXTRAORmNARY APPROACH 

T he kashmir question has been brought up before the 
Security Council as a matter of urgent importance. For 
six or seven years it had not been there, and suddenly it cropped 
up and it was said to be very urgent. Why? Because it was 
stated that India was on the point of marching on Pakistan or 
on that portion of Kashmir occupied by Pakistan. The leaders 
of Pakistan knew very well that nothing of this kind svas going 
to happen. They have the habit of making statements which 
have no foundation whatsoever. 

It is absurd to ima^nc that India is going to march an 
army over that- part of Kashmir .which Pakistan occupies. 
However, the leaders of Pakistan made this a matter of great 
urgency. We had no particular objection to it, except that we 
saw no benefit arising out of a debate in the Security Council. 
It was only likely that the speeches would embitter our 
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relations sull further That ts why we ivcrc against a debate 
After a tremendous plea of hurry lest something should 
happen, a date was ultimately fixed a few days ago Mr 
Znfrullah Khan delivered an address which he did not finish 
that da> The next date for him to continue that address fell 
3 week later Suddenly the element of hurry ivas absent This 
postponement of the address by a week upset our programme 
or rather the programme of our Defence Minister who had 
to speak on our behalf He had gone there for three or four 
days to answer the charge and comeback But when he arrived 
at the Security Council, he was told that he had to stay there 
a week to listen to the concluding part of Mr Zafnillah Khan’s 
speech He naturally said that it was vcr> awkward for him 
He had important work here and with great difficulty he got 
the date advanced by one day Thereupon, Mr ZafruUah 
Khan said that he had not been given enough time to prepare 
his case 

This IS very extraordinary Here is a matter pending for 
several years Mr ZafruUah Khan has been preparing his case 
and wanting a debate urgently Then because the date tvas 
fixed a day earlier than hewanted, he said he was not prepared 
to put forward his case 

In the course of his speech in the Security Council 
Mr Zafnillah Khan said, among other things, that a second 
tribal invasion of Kashmir would take place if the Council 
failed to find a suitable solution 

IVe have got definite uiformation that for some months 
past the Pakistan authorities have been registering names of 
tribesmen for “khasedars ’ on a monthly salary of Rs. 54 Nearly 
5,000 men have offered their services, but actual recruitment 
has not taken place yet These figures are for one small bawr 
area only Probably it is taking place elsewhere too These 
tnbak were invited first to a function as 'khasedars”, 
which IS the name used for the local levies who have func- 
tioned m those areas from the Bntish times They asked these 
khasedars to serve m their own areas and they agreed to that 
on salary >Vhen the> were told that they had to go to Kashmir 
they were not at all anxious to do so, perhaps because the> 
ivcre hkcly to meet the Indian Army there Many therefore 
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wthdrcw their names. But Pakistan leaders go to the Security 
Council with threats of tribal inv'asion and of war. I would 
beg the House to consider the extent to which the Pakistan 
Government’s whole attitude is unrealistic, because they know 
that if any such thing’happcns, there will be war, an all-out 
war. Unfortunately, all thdr strength consists in the military 
aid which they have got from the United States. If they had 
not got that aid, they would probably talk in a much lower 
kc)'. And by their threats they seek to get more aid from the 
United States. I should like the United States Government, 
which I respect greatly, more especially under the present 
leadership, to consider the effect of their aid, and how they 
counter-balance their own policy by the military aid which 
they give to Pakistan. 


N ews HAS cosiE to us of the fate of the discussion on 
Kashmir in the Security Council. It appean that a 
resolution was introduced In the Council by the Irish delegate. 
It tvas supported by four permanent delegates, that is, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France and Formosan 
China, and two of the South American States, Venezuela and 
Chile. It %vas opposed by two neutrals, Ghana and U.A.R., 
and ^vas apposed also by the Soviet Union and Rumania. 

The opposition by the Soviet Union ^vhich has voted 
against the resolution is loosely called a veto. It is supposed to 
be the 100th veto which the Soviet Union has exercised in the 
last fifteen years. A long discussion took place about this matter 
in the Security CouncD, and our representative, the Defence 
Minister, spoke at some length expressing his deep sorrow that 
this resolution should have been brought forward and, more 
especially, that Ireland should have brought it forward. And 
others also spoke. 

The proceedings arc over. But it is a matter for deep 
regret to me that repeatedly when subjects tvhich concern 

from reply (o debate in Rajra Sat^ Juae 23, 1962 • 
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US greatl) and about which we feel rather passionately almost, 
like Goa and Kashmir, are debated, it should be our misfortune 
that two great powers, the United States and the United King 
dom, should almost intanably be against us 

In a matter like Goa c\ery Mcmb'er of this House know^ 
how strongly wc felt and how, m spite of our feeling, 
we delayed any action till it w’as almost thrust upon us fay the 
circumstances Yet, it was made an occasion for reading to 
us homilies and lectures as to how wc should behave m inter 
national matters In regard to Kashmir also, in the course of 
the last fourteen or fifteen >ears, the facts have been so often 
stated that the\ must be known, at any rate, to responsible 
persons who speak in the Security Council, and jet the patent 
fact that It was India which brought this matter before the 
Security Council complaining of agression by or through 
Pakistan has not yet received the full attention of the Security 
Council Always India and Pakistan have been placed, notably 
by those two powers, on the same level “It is a dispute”, they 
say, ‘ between two quarrelling people, and they should sit down 
and settle it ” Wc are prepared to sit down any time with any 
body, even with people who have done wrong But this 
approach has been extraordinary 

United Nations Commissions have come here, and 
individuals have come here, wc have got nearly ten fat printed 
volumes connected with Kashmir In spite of this, these patent 
facts have not been realized fav them m the Security Council 
as one would have hoped for So the only other conclusion 
which one could come to is that having realized the facts they 
do not like those facts, that they have made up their minds 
to go m a certain way, and that they think the facts of 
aggression and of accession and the constitutional and legal 
aspects arc not important There is also the question of the 
consequences of any action which they suggest 

We are reminded of the resolutions passed in 1948 and 
1949 by the United Nations Security Council and the Commis 
sions which It sent We accepted them The very first thing 
m those resolutions was that Pakistan should vacate aggression 
After that other things would follow It docs not strike the 
distinguished representative of the United Stales or of the 
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Uniicd Kingdom that Pakistan has not vacated aggression 
and has not carried out the Security Council resolution for 
these fourteen years. ^Vc agreed to a plebiscite, and I have no 
doubt that if Pakistan had u-ithdrawii its forces, we svould 
have had the plebiscite then and there. But Pakistan nex’cr 
withdrew its forces, which was an essential part. As an hon. 
Member said, the Unitetl States, in addition to this fact, or, 
maybe, as a consequence of it, gives military- aid to Pakistan, 
which leads to all kinds of consequences. It leads to an aggres- 
sive attitude on the part of Pakistan, and it constantly speaks 
in terms of war. 

Any person would realize that the giring of this armed 
aid to Pakistan is likely to hurt India, not only mentally but 
ph>'sically, and drive us into spending more and more, ^^’c arc 
getting aid for civil works from the U.S. and we arc very 
grateful for that aid. At the same time, steps like military aid 
to Pakistan compel us to spend more money on defence out 
of cur slender resources. 


rVOO-PAKISTAN TALKS 

A S THE HOUSE is asvatc, we have recently had risits from 
Mr. Duncan Sandp, Minister of Commonsvealth Rela- 
tions in the United Kingdom, and Mr. As’ercll Harriman, 
Assistant Secretary of State m the United States. ^Ve had long 
discussions with them about the Chinese invasion of India and 
our need for various kinds of equipment to meet this attack on 
our country. I am glad to say that these discussions were fruit- 
ful and we hope to get much of the equipment required from 
the United States and the United Kingdom as well as some 
other friendly countries. I am grateful to these countries for 
the help they are giving us in this crisis which we have to face. 

In the course of my talks svith Mr. Duncan Sandys and 
Mr. Harriman the question of our relations ivith Pakistan was 
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m India’s soscrcipit) o\cr Kashmir The acceptance b> the 
Government of Pakistan of the Chinese Government’s view 
that this boundar) has never been delimited and demarcated 
m histor> md their willingness to demircate it now appear 
rather an opportunist attempt to take advantage of a 
particular position even though this might involve changes 
m the well know-n boundary which his been known to exist 
or a ong time Obviously in these high mountnn ranges 
boundanirs arc iiol dcmarcalcd on the Broimd There arc some 
mountnn peaVs which hare nor been reachetl h) human 
bcinRS and Mhers which hare been reached onl) occasionalli 
Iherefore demarcation on ihe pound it not cast 

" Perfcclli clear in the past both to the 
Pahntan Covcmmrnt and the Chtnete Ootemment that we 
Iww r™ "“Wire an) arranKcmcms armed at between the 

hairaT ? I'O'P more than a )ear and a 

and what s?ep, Pakistan W ilf''" Pp''“'P" 

There was an w e f 'P >'>' Situation 

had protested to the PakisIL r' 

had occupied some an,,. ‘^'mmem that the Chinese 
State Hunza which is Dim belonging to his original 

had come before us earlier "mtot) This matter 

old papers and had found that ih '“mintd all the 

the then Tibet GoM-™r« old dispute between 

through the Kashmir Govern" 

after due enquiry had no* British Government 

to that grazing area and Hunza s claim 

m this matter That refers had refused to mtervenc 

area and not to the uK^t- * Pt^rticular sp>ot the grazmg 
Pakistan s Mlitude was''m'ikI!^‘Y. ' bnow what 

with President Avwb Khan Therefore I raised it 

<»W him of the old papeP 
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wc had. He said \sc couW not lay claim to the grazing area 
of Hunza when the British Go\-cmmcnt had given it up. 

Nevertheless, the major question remained about the 
border there. It seemed to me that both the Pakistan 
Government and the Chinese Government were not fully 
cognizant of the facts of the situation. Such facts as we knew 
were a little more than what the Pakistan authorities knew. 
^Vc discussed the matter. I showed them our maps and later 
they sent their maps which differed slightly. 

I have given this past history to keep the House informed 
in regard to this border question. We treated the Pakistan 
Government in a friendly u-ay because we thought that any 
action which they might take should be in line with the action 
we were taking in regard to this border, and should not 
conflict. Unfortunately for various reasons they have come 
to this agreement with the Chinese which is an interference, 
on both sides, with Indi.Vs legal rights. 

« • • « 


A s THE House is aware, representatives of the Governments 
of Pakistan and the People’s Republic of China have 
signed svhat has been described as an agreement regarding 
the alignment of the boundary between Sinkiang and that part 
of the Indian territory in Jammu and Kashmir whicli is under 
Pakistan’s illegal occupation. Details of the agreement have 
already appeared in the press. A copy of the agreement as 
released by the Government of P.ikistan in Karachi is being 
laid on the table of the Housc- 

According to the details released officially in Karachi, 
the Government of Pakistan first informally sounded China 
and then sent a diplomatic note on the 28th March, 1961, 
expressing the desire to negotiate demarcation of the boundary. 
The Chinese Government reacted formally to this offer, about 
a year later, in February 1962 . On the 3rd May, 1962, the 
Governments of Pakistan and China issued a joint com- 
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m India s sovereignt} over Kashmir The acceptance by the 
Government of Palvistan of the Chinese Governments view 
that this boundary has never been delimited and demarcated 
in histoiy and their willingness to demarcate it now appear 
rather an opportumst attempt to take advantage of a 
particular position even though this might involve changes 
m the well Ivnovvn boundary which has been known to exist 
for a long time Obviously in these high mountain ranges 
boundaries are not demarcated on the ground There are some 
mountain peaks which have not been reached by human 
beings and others which have been reached onl> occasionally 
Therefore demarcation on the ground is not easy 

\\c have made u perfectly clear m the past both to the 
Pakistan Government and the Chinese Government that wc 
would not recognize any arrangements arrived at between the 
two Governments in regard to those parts of the frontier now 
in possession of Pakistan A little more than a year and a 
half ago when I was m Pakistan I raised this question in a 
friendly way with President Ayaib Khan with his Foreign 
Minister and i ith others present because China was 
encroaching upon our boundary and part of that boundary 
was under the occupation of Pakutan I wanted to know 
exactly where the Chinese were m relation to that part of 
the boundary whether they had given any trouble to Pakistan 
and what steps Pakistan had taken to meet the situation 
There was an area which the Jfir of "Hunzs claimed He 
had protested to the Pakistan Govenunent that the Chinese 
had occupied some grazing areas there belonging to his ongma! 
State Hunza which is part of Kashmir territory This matter 
had come before us earl er also "We had examined all the 
old papers and had found that this was an old dispute between 
the then Tibet Government and the Government of India 
through the Kashmir Government The British Government 
after due enquiry had not accepted the M ir of Hunza s claim 
to that grazing area and ihcrrfore had refused to intervene 
m this matter That refers to a particular spot the grazing 
area and not to the whole frontier I wanted to know what 
Pakistan s attitude vs-as in ths matter Therefore I raised it 
with President Ayub Khan and told him of the old papers 
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wc had. He s-nid we could not lay claim to the grazing area 
of Hunza when the British Government had given it up. 

Nevertheless, the major question remained about the 
border there. It seemed to me that both the Pakistan 
Government and the Chinese Government were not fully 
cognizant of the facts of the situation. Such facts as wc knesv 
were a little more than what the Pakistan authorities knew. 
Wc discussed the matter. I showed them our maps and later 
they sent their maps which dlflcrcd slightly. 

I have given this past history to keep the House informed 
in regard to this border question. Wc treated the Pakistan 
Government in a friendly way because wc thought that any 
action which they might take should be in line with the action 
wc were taking in regard to this border, and should not 
conflict. Unfortunately for s-arious reasons they have come 
to this agreement srith the Chinese which ts an interference, 
on both sides, with India’s legal rights. 

• • « • 


A s THE House is aware, representatives of the Governments 
of Pakistan and the People’s Republic of China have 
signed what has been described as an agreement regarding 
the alignment of the boundary' between Sinkiang and that part 
of the Indian tcnitory In Jammu and Kashmir which is under 
Pakistan’s illegal occupation. Details of the agreement have 
already appeared in the press. copy of the agreement as 
released by the Go%'emmcnt of Pakistan in Karachi is being 
laid on the table of the House. 

According to the details released ofncially in Karachi, 
the Government of Pakistan first informally sounded China 
and then sent a diplomatic note on the 20th March, 1951, 
expressing the desire to negotiate demarcation of the boundary. 
The Chinese G<n-emmatt reacted hnnally to this offer, about 
a year later, in February 1962. On the 3rd May', 1962, the 
Governments of Pakistan and China issued a joint com- 


ao 
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munique, m which the> agreed to conduct negotiations on the 
subject We protested against this development to both 
Governments In view of these developments, our representa 
tivc m the Security Council stated our position authontativelj 
during the debates on Kashmir on the 4th May and the 
22nd June, 1962 

On the eve of the Indo Pakistan talks on Kashmir and 
other related matters the Governments of China and Pakistan 
announced an agreement, m principle, on the alignment of 
the border of the illegally occupied area of Kashmir vv^th 
Smkiang Sardar Swaran Smgh, Leader of the Indian 
Dcl^ation, immediately made our position clear to President 
Ayub Khan and Mr Bhutto in !^walpindi, and again to 
Mr Bhutto later, when the talks were resumed in Delhi, in 
January las* On the 26th January, we lodged a orotest with 
the Government of Pakistan against the decision announced in 
the joint communique issued by them on the 28th December, 
1962 Another protest is being lodged vsith the Gci\emmcnt of 
Pakistan against the signing of this Sino Pakutan border 
alignment agreement in Peking 

It has been stated m Karachi that the difference between 
the Chinese claim line and the Pakistan claim Ime was 3,400 
square miles In the final agreement, Pakistan claims to have 
received 1,330 square miles including 700 square miles of area 
which was m China’s possession The Chinese have been given 
2 050 square miles under the agreement 

According to the survey of Pakutan maps, even those 
published in 1962, about 11,000 square miles of Smkiang 
territory formed part of Kashmir If one goes by these maps 
Pakistan has obviously surrendered over 13 000 square miles 
of temtory 

Although according to the agreement, the parties have 
agreed to delimit the boundary on the basis of the traditional 
customary boundary line including natural features, the 
boundary as agreed to docs not do so The Pakistan line 
of actual control accordmg to the map which the Gov emmenf 
of Pakistan had supplied to our High Commission lay across 
the Kilik Mmtaka, Khunjerab passes, but thereafter the 
Ime left the watershed and followed neither the Aghil Range 
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which is the traditional boundary, nor the Karakoram Range 
along which the alignment datmed by the Government of 
China lay. In fact, the Pakistan line of actual control ran 
along no definite natural features, but cut across the tributaries 
of the Shaksgam river and sometimes lay half way up the 
slopes. It then reached the Karakoram pass. Running south 
of the traditional alignment, the Pakistan line of actual control 
surrendered about 1,600 square miles to China. The difTcrcncc 
between the Pakistan and Chinese alignments was about 
2,100 square miles. 

The agreement claims to be provisional, and yet so much 
haste has been shown in concluding it. It is significant that 
it is not subject to ratification. Thus the National Assembly, 
the press and the public of Pakistan have been given and 
will be given no opportunity to examine the terms of this 
agreement. 

I have already stated in this House that we are naturally 
anxious to have a settlement svith Pakistan. But I cannot help 
feeling that the joint announcement in December last, the 
Pakistan Government’s announcement on the 22nd February 
to sign the border agreement in Peking, and finally the signing 
of this agreement have been timed to prejudice the outcome of 
the joint talks on Kashmir and other related matters. However, 
as an earnest of our desire for an honourable and equitable 
settlement srith Pakistan, we propose to continue vdth the 
talks in Calcutta. I have also stated that a settlement does 
not mean 'that ive accept whatc\'cr is proposed by Pakistan, 
right or wrong. We cannot abandon the principles we have 
always valued. 

The other party to the agreement, namely China, in spite 
of its professions that it has never involved itself in the dispute 
over Kashmir or its absurd claim that the boundary 
negotiations have promoted friendship between the Chinese 
and Pakistani peoples and are in the interests of Asia and 
wnrJfL pearjt, «s. djr/trJjjj 'D. Xnrifv?ifo'fian. vtWinns,. 

By doing this, China is seeking to exploit differences between 
India and Pakistan on the Kashmir question to further its 
own expansionist policy. The Government of India have made 
their position clear in a protest against this agreement which 
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has been lodged with the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China 


D General 


^^PPEA.L TO TKE 05 A. AND THE U55 R- 

I VENTURE TO appeal to the great leaders of the United States 
of Amenca and the Soviet Union 1 do so m all humility, 
but with great earnestness We m India have grave problems 
to face Bui I am overwhelmed by the thought of 
the crisis ui civilization which the world is facing toi^y, the 
like of which it has not known ever before I believe that it 
is in the power of Amenca and Russia to solve this crisis and 
save humanity from the ultimate disaster which faces it 
Our earth has become too small for the new weapons 
of the atomic age While wan, m the pride of his intellect 
and knowledge, forces his way into space and pierces the 
heavens, the very existence of the human race is threatened 
There ate enough weapons of mass destruction already to put 
an end to life on earth Today, Amenca and Russia possess 
them in abundance, and England ilso has them Tomorrow, 
it may be that other countncs will possess them, and even the 
capacity to control them will go outside the range of human 
power Nuclear test explosions take place, contaminating air 
and water and food, as well as directly injuring the present 
and future generations of mankind 

No country, no people, however powerful they might be, 
are safe from destruction if this competition in weapons of 
mass destruction and cold war continues 

Apart from these dangers ahead, the civilization which 
thousands of years of human effort have built up is being 
corroded and undermined by fear and hatred, and will 
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progressively svithcr au-ay if these trends continue. All the 
peoples of the world have a right to life and progress and 
the fulfilment of their destiny. They have the right to peace 
and security. They can presen.*c these rights now only by living 
peacefully together and by solving their problems by peaceful 
methods. Thc)’ differ in thdr erccds and beliefs and ideologies. 
They cannot convert each other by force or threats of force, 
for any such attempt will lead to catastrophe for all. The 
only way is to exist peacefully together in spite of differences, 
and to give up thc policy of hatred and violence. 

Thc moral and the ethical approaches demand this. But 
practical common sense points thk way even more. 

I have no doubt that this can be done. I have no doubt 
that America and Russia have it in their power to put an end 
to this horror that is enveloping the world and darkening our 
minds and our future. 

Millions of people bcticv’c in what is called Western 
capitalism; millions also believe in communism. But, there are 
many millions who arc not committed to either of these 
ideologies, and yet seek, in friendship with others, -a better life 
and a more hopeful future. 

I speak for myself, byt I bcliev'c that I echo thc thoughts 
of vast numbers of people in my country as well as in other 
countries of the world. I venture, therefore, to make this 
appeal 10 thc great leaders, more especially of America and 
Russia, in whose hands fate and destiny have placed such 
tremendous power today to mould this world and either to 
raise it to undreamt heights or to hurl it to thc pit of disaster. 
I appeal to them to stop all nuclear test explosions and thus 
to show to thc world that they arc dciermincd to end this 
menace, and to proceed also to bring about effective 
disarmament. Thc moment this is done, a great weight will 
be lifted from thc mind of man. But it is not merely a physical 
change that is necessary, but an attempt to remove fear and 
Tcvme tVie pexiiDus trend which threatens the continued 
existence of the human race. It is only by direct approaches 
and agreements through peaceful methods that these problems 
can be solved. 



RISE OF ARAB NATIONALISM 


O UR GENERAL VIEW m regard to West Asia has been 
frequently stated Our approach is not mimical to any 
country there It is fncndly to all countries but inevitably 
our sympathies are with the Arab countries and with Arab 
nationalism which represents today the urge of the people 
Also according to our general policy as well as our views on 
the present situation m West Asia we do not accept that 
foreign troops should be used m any territory in the area m the 
circumstances prevailing there We arc convinced that there 
can be no settlement and no return to normality till foreign 
troops are removed from the area Sometimes it is stated that 
these countries should be treated like tender infants and be 
under the guardianship of bigger countries But it is quite 
clear that they do not like this offer of guardiaitship and 
patronage and in fact resent such suggestions 

One has to take to some extent a historical view of the 
developments m \Vcst Asia For hundreds of years these 
•countries m West Asia were under Turkish domination They 
came out of it at the end of the fim world war The Western 
powers decided what they hked about these countries without 
really canng much for the wishes of the people Probably 
there was no organized way for the people to express their 
views New nations were created and the contacts of the 
Western powers were with the rulers of their own creation or 
chiefly with the landed gentry There were few contacts with 
the people The whole penod between the two world wars 
was one when Arab nationalism was trying to push out this 
foreign domination and was gradually making some progress 
m that direction Then came the war and the post war period 
when much has happened in the various countries of the 
Middle East 

The major faa in West Asia is the growth of Arab 
nationalism in a very powerful resurgent way Egypt took the 
Vtari w. ‘i/c. vraww vatita \bit-wise \ca6irr^nip of ’President 
Nasser has played a very important part Nasser in fact 
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became the most prominent symbol of Arab nationalism. This 
fact, which was patent, was neither liked nor appreciated by 
many powers, and an attempt was made to split the Arab 
countries, in fact, Arab nationalism. 

The House may remember the talk about building up 
the “northern tier defence” and about the Baghdad Pact. The 
motives were supposed to be to protect these countries from 
attack or invasion from the Soviet Union and to give them 
security and peace. As a matter of fact, the result was quite 
the contrary. The troubles of these countries only increased 
because of such an approach. The Arab countries, at any rate 
the Governments, were divided — some in the Baghdad Pact 
and some outside it. While the Governments carried on a cold 
war against each other, the people almost in every Arab 
country tvcrc powerfully affected by this tide of Arab 
nationalism. Thus in the countries assodated with the Baghdad 
Pact there was a hiatus between the Governments and the 
people, the people looking more and more towards Arab 
nationalism and the Governments looking in another direction 
and rather ranged against the spirit of Arab nationalism. How 
big this hiatus was can be seen from the coup <fctat in Baghdad 
which surprised everyone. I believe it surprised even the people 
in Iraq and Egypt. The surprise was not essentially that it 
took place but the speed with which it took place and the 
complete success which attended it. It showed how utterly 
dh'orced from public opinion the Government of Iraq was. 
When the change came, it brought tremendous relief all over 
Iraq, and the people flocked to the side of the new Government. 
So this attempt at not recognizing the spirit of Arab 
nationalism, even trying to come in its way and obstructing 
it, really achieved the opposite effect — it encouraged nationa- 
lism as such an approach wll inevitably do. This has resulted 
in the Arab nations coming nearer to one another and will 
no doubt bring about a great deal of co-operation between 
them. It was said that some kind of an Arab empire was 
being built up, which was dangerous. I do not know about the 
future, but I see no empire, much less an Arab empire. 

The theory of the vacuum is sometimes advanced, as 
if the removal of the influence of some great powers must 
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necessanly be filled in by some other powers It is an extra 
ordinary appraisal of the situation which does not recognize 
the effect of Arab nationalism which has become such a 
dominant force 

\S'e are convinced that any effective solution of the 
problems of ^Vest Asia must be based on the recognition of 
the dominant urge and force of Arab nationalism Any 
settlement must have the goodwill and co-operation of the 
Arab nations The need of the European countnes for oil 
IS patent, but there should be no difficulty m arriving at a 
fnendly arrangement which ensures the supply of oil How ever, 
the presence of foreign forces of any kind in this area will 
be a constant irritant, leading to trouble Peace m this area, 
as indeed anywhere else, will come if the area is removed from 
the orbit of the cold war Every one of the Arab countries 
has tremendous problems of development to face If the threat 
of war is removed from them, they will apply themselves to 
these problems and become a source of strength to the forces 
of peace. 

rhere is another aspect of the West Asian problem which 
cannot be ignored This is the continuing element of danger 
in the relations between the Arab countnes and Israel Ever 
since Israel came into existence, it has been a source of constant 
imiation to the Arab countnes The invasion of Egypt by 
Israel two years ago is fresh m our memory Apart from this, 
there is the big problem of the old Palestine refugees The 
Arab countnes have looked upon Israel as an outpost from 
which their freedom might at any time be threatened Israel, 
on the other hand fears the Arab countries which surround 
It There can be no real peace in the area till this difficult 
problem is settled in a satisfactory way Naturally, a settlement 
can be reached only with the goodwill of the countnes of this 
area There can be no settlement by war which, if it occurs, 
may well become a major war I do not suggest that any 
attempt should or can be made to deal with this problem 
now The question should not be raised at this stage, but will 
have to wait lor some time Only when the other problems 
of IV est Asia hav e advanced towards a solution and the passions 
has e cooled to some extort can this difficult problem be tackled 
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O NE OK THE most Striking things today is the gradual 
development of what has been called the African 
personality. It is emerging, and I have no doubt that it is 
going to play a vital role in the future. Whether it can play 
that role through peaceful development or not, I cannot say. 
For, down south and in the south-west of the African continent, 
there arc forces tvhich are not only opposed to that African 
personality but are ranged today in complete opposition to 
any idea of race cqualitj, political equality or any kind of 
equality. Of course, the most outstanding exponent of this 
doctrine of racial inequality is the Union of South Africa, 
But there arc some areas north and north-west of it, where, 
though the Government has not expressed such opinions, the 
European people who arc dominant often express the vcr>' 
ideas that the South African Government expresses. The 
question of the people of Indian descent in South Africa has 
really merged into bigger questions where not only Indians 
arc affected but the whole African population along with the 
Chinese people, the Japanese people and any other people 
who happen to go to South Africa and who do not belong 
to European or American countries. 

We have been building up opposition against the policy 
of apartheid. If this kind of policy continues in the Union 
of South Africa and, at the same time, what I referred to as 
.the African personality grows, there can be no doubt that 
there wU be a mighty clash between the twx). Such a clash 
can be of adv’antage to neither side, because it is quite 
inconcei%’ablc for these growing nations of Africa — finding 
their soul in some measure of freedom, you might say — to put 
up with the kind of treatment that the South African Union 
has given to coloured people. They will never put up with 
it, as we can never put up svith it. Our only hope lies in the 
recognition on the part of the South African Union, under 
pressure of \vorld opinion, of the fact that the whole world 
is turning against them in so far as apartheid is concerned, 
50 that they w ill change thdr policies to avoid a catastrophe. 

From speech in Eaiya Sabba, Deceiobcr IS, 1958 
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I have referred to this growth of the Afnean personality 
We know about the emergence of the new State of Ghana 
a year ago as an mdependent State Other deNelopmcnts base 
taken place since then and the latest to become independent 
has been Guinea, which had formed part of the French 
pcesessions A \ery interesting phase of this new development 
has been Ghana and Guinea agreeing to come together It 
is not quite clear in what form they will come together, but 
whatever legal or constitutional form that might be, it does 
represent the outward mamfestation of thst deep urge m 
Afnean countnes to come together In the recent conference 
held m Accra this urge has found utterance I am sure that 
this House would ivish to send its goodwill to these young 
Afnean nations who are finding their soul, and who in the 
past centunes have suffered more than any other people m 
the world and have earned their burden of sorrow It gives 
us special happiness that they should get rid of these shackles 
I should like to congratulate even the colonial powers who 
at last, and to some extent, have helped them m this process 


PROBLEMS OF PEACE 

I HAVE USTENED attentively and with respect to many of the 
speeches made here, and sometimes I have felt as if I was 
being buffeted by the icy winds of the cold war Commg from 
a warm country, I have shivered occasionally at these cold 
blasts 

Speaking here in this assembly chamber, an old memory 
comes back to me In the fateful summer of 1938, I was a 
visitor at a meeting of the League of Nations m Geneva Hitler 
was advancmg then and holding out threats of vvar There was 
mobilization m many parts of Europe, and the tramp of armed 
men was bemg heard Even so the League of Nations 
appeared to be unconcerned and discussed all manner of 
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subjects, except the most vital subject of the day. The u’ar 
h.id not started then. A year later it descended upon the world 
with all its thunder and destnictivc fury. After many years 
of carnage, the war ended, and a new age — the atomic age — 
was ushered in by the terrible experience of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

Fresh from these horrors, the minds of men turned to 
thoughts of peace, and there was a passionate desire to put 
an end to war itself. The United Nations took birth on a 
note of high idealism embodied in the noble wording of the 
Charter. But there was also a realization of the state of the 
post-war world as it sv’as. Therefore, provblon was made in 
the structure of the organization to balance certain conflicting 
urges. There were permanent members of the Security Council 
and there was provision for unanimity amongst the great 
powers. All this was not very logical. But it represented certain 
realities of the world as it was, and because of this, we 
accepted them. 

At that time, large areas In Asia and even more -so in 
Africa were not represented in the United Nations and they 
were under colonial domination. Since then the colonial part 
of the world has shrunk greatly, and we now welcome here 
many countries from Africa in their new freedom. The United 
Nations has become progressively more representative. But 
we must remember that, even now, it is not fully so. Colorualism 
still has its strong footholds in some parts of the world, and 
racialism and racial domination are still prevalent, more 
especially in Africa. 

During these past fifteen years, the United Nations has 
often been criticized for its structure and for some of its 
actmties. These criticisms have had some justification behind 
them. But, looking at the broad picture, I think we can 
definitely say that the United Nations has amply justified its 
existence and repeatedly prevented the recurrent crises from 
developing into war. It has played a great role, and it is a 
little difficult now to think of this troubled world without the 
U.N. If it had defects, they lay in the world situation itself 
which inevitably it mirrored. If there had been no United 
Nations today, our first task would be to create something of 
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that kind I should like therefore to p-i> m> tnbuie to the 
uork of the United Nations as a whole, e\en though I might 
criticize some aspect of it from time to tunc 

The structure of the United Nations, when it started, was 
weighted in fa\our of Europe and the Americas It did not 
seem to us to be fair to the countries of Asia and Africa But 
wc appreciated the difhctdues of the situation and did not 
press for any changes With the growth of the United Nations 
and more countries commg in its structure toda> has become 
stdl more unbalanced E\cn so^ we wish to proceed sloivly 
and with agreement and not to press for any change which 
would imoKe an immediate amendment of the Charter and 
the raising of heated controversies 

Unfortunately, we live m a split world which is constantly 
coming up against the basic assumptions of the United 
Nations We have to bear with this and try to move even more 
forward to the conception of full co operation between nations 
That cooperation docs not and must not mean any domina 
tion of one country by another, any coercion or compulsion 
foremg a country to line up with another country Each 
country has something to give and something to take from 
others The moment coercion is exerted on a country, not 
only is Its freedom impaired but its growth suBcrs 

\Ne have to acknowledge that there is great diversity in 
the world and that this variety is good and is to be encouraged 
so that each country may grow and its creative impulse might 
have fvill play in accordance vvith its own genius Hundreds 
and thousands of years of history have conditioned us m our 
respective countries and our roots go deep down into the soil 
If these roots are pulled out, we wither If these roots remain 
strong and we allow the winds from four quarters to blow m 
upon us they will yield branch and flower and fruit 

Many of the speakers from this forum have surveyed the 
world scene and spoken on a variety of problems I would like 
to concentrate on what I consider the basic problem of all 
My mind is naturallv filled with problems of my own country 
and our passionate desire to develop and to put an end to the 
poverty and low standards of living which have been a curse 
to hundreds of millions of our people To that end we are 
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labouring, as indeed other undcrdcs-clopcd countries arc doing. 
Even so, there is something else which sve consider is of greater 
importance. That is peace. Without peace all our dreams 
vanish and arc reduced to ashes. The Charter of the United 
Natioas declares our determination to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war and to reaffirm faith in funda- 
mental human rights, and for these ends to practise tolerance 
and live together in peace with one another as good neighbours. 

The main purpose of the United Nations is to build up 
a world svithout svar, a world bascrl on the co-operation of 
nations and peoples. It is not merely a svorld svhcrc war is 
kept in check by a balancing of armed forces. It is much 
deeper than that. It is a world from which the major causes 
of war have been removed with social structures built up 
which further peaceful co-operation within a nation as well 
as between nations. 

In the preamble of the constitution of U.nesco it is stated 
that war begins in the minds of men. That is essentially true; 
and ultimately it Is necessary' to bring about the change in 
our minds and to remove fears and apprehensions, hatreds and 
suspicions. Disarmament Is a part of this process, for it will 
create an atmosphere of co-opcration. But it is only a step 
tosvards our objectiv’c, a part of the larger efforts to rid the 
world of war and the causes of svar. 

In the present context,- howes'er, disarmament assumes 
a very special importance for us, overriding all other issues. 
For many years past, there have been talks on disarmament 
and .some progress has undoubtedly been made in so far as 
the plans and proposals arc concerned. Still we find that the 
race of armaments continues, as also the efforts to invent c\'er 
more powerful engines of destruction. If even a small part of 
these efforts was directed to the search for peace, probably the 
problem of disarmament would have been solved by this time. 

Apart from the moral imperative of peace, every practical 
consideration leads us to that conclusion. For, as everyone 
know's, tbe cbmee today m t\ns nudear age is one ol utter 
annihilation and destruction of civilization or of some way to 
have peaceful co-existence between nations. There is no 
middle way. If war is an abomination and an ultimate crime 
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which has to be avoided, we must fashion our minds and 
policies accordingly There may be risks, but the greatest nsk 
IS to allow the present dangerous dnft to continue In order 
to achieve peace we have to develop a climate of peace and 
tolerance and to avoid speech and action which tend to 
increase fear and hatred 

It may not be possible to reach full disarmament m one 
step though every step should be conditioned to that end 
Much ground has already been covered m the discussions on 
disarmament But the sands of lime nm out and we dare 
not play about with this issue or delay its consideration This 
indeed, is the mam duty of the United Nations today and if 
it fails in this the United Nations fads m its main purpose 

We live in an age of great revolutionary changes brought 
about by the advance of science and technology Therem hes 
the hope for the world and also the danger of sudden death 
Because of these advances the tune we have for controlling 
the forces of destruction is stnetiv limited 

In the context of thmgs as they arc today, the great 
nations the United States of Amenca and the Soviet Umon 
hold the key to war and peace Theirs is a great responsibility 
But every country, big or small is concerned in this matter 
of peace and war and therefore every country must shoulder 
Its responsibility and work to this end In order to deal with 
these issues effectively we have to take earnest and impersonal 
views It IS only the Uruted Nations as a whole that can 
ultimately solve these problems Therefore while all efforts 
towards disarmament must be welcomed the United Nations 
should be closely associated with such efforts 

The question of disarmament has been considered at 
various levels. There is the question of general disarmament 
and of the endmg of test explosions of nuclear and thermo 
nuclear weapons So far as test explosions are concerned con 
siderable progress has been made in the discussions of the 
committee which has been meeting in Geneva Indeed it 
would, biW-V. rtajtivtd tnv irrawy 

basic issues and only a little more effort is needed to complete 
this agreement I suggest that a final agreement on this subject 
should be reached as early as possible This is not strictly 
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speaking, disarmament, but undoubtedly any such agreement 
will bring a large measure of rdief to the world. Disarmament 
must include the prohibition of the manufacture, storage and 
use of weapons of mass destruction, as well as the progressive 
limitation of conventional weapons. 

It is admitted that disarmament should take place in such 
stages as to maintain broadly the balance of armed power. 
It is only on this basis that success can be achieved and this 
pers-ading sense of fear countered. It must also be clearly 
undentood that disarmament and a machinery for control 
must go together, and neither of these can be taken up singly. 

A proposal has been made that the question of disarma- 
ment should be referred to a committee of experts. In fact, 
experts have been considering this matter during the past 
years, and we have had the advantage of their viesvs. A 
reference to a committee of experts should not lead to a 
postponement of the major issue. Any such delay may well be 
disastrous. Possibly, while the major issues ore being con- 
sidered by the United Nations Commission or other committees, 
a reference of any special aspect might be made to the experts. 
What is important is that the United Nations, at the present 
juncture, should ensure that there is adequate machinery for 
promoting disarmament and that this machinery should func- 
tion continuously. 

The fear of surprise attacks or accidental happenings lead- 
ing to dangerous developments is undoubtedly present in the 
existing situation. The best way to deal with this fear is to 
reduce international tension and create an atmosphere svhich 
will make it very difficult for any surprise attack to take place. 
In addition, such other steps as may be considered necessary 
for pre\-ention of surprise attacks should be taken. If there 
is an agreement on the stoppage of nuclear tests and use of 
carriers, immediately danger from surprise attacks will be 
greatly lessened. 

While disarmament is by far the most urgwit problem and 
brooks no delay, we have to face today a situation in Africa, 
in the Congo, which has led the United Nations to assume 
lieav)’ and novel responsibilities. Eveiyone present here, I am 
sure, warmly welcomes the coming of independence to many 
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which has to be avoided, we must fashion our minds and 
policies accordingly There may be risks, but the greatest nsL 
IS to allow the present dangerous drift to continue In order 
to achieve peace we have to devdop a climate of peace and 
tolerance and to avoid speech and action which tend to 
increase fear and hatred 

It may not be possible to reach full disarmament m one 
step, though every step should be conditioned to that end 
Much ground has already been covered m the discussions on 
disarmament But the sands of time run out, and we dare 
not play about with this issue or delay its consideration This, 
indeed, is the mam duty of the United Nations today and if 
It fails in this, the Umted Nations fads m its mam purpose 

^\'e live m an age of great revolutionary changes brought 
about by the advance of science and technology Thcrcm lies 
the hope for the world and also the danger of sudden death 
Because of these advances, the tune we have for controlling 
the forces of destruction is stnetiv limited 

In the context of thmgs ais they are today, the great 
nations the United States of Amcnca and the Soviet Umon, 
hold the key to war and peace Theirs u a great responsibility 
But every country, big or small, is concerned m this matter 
of peace and v\ar and, therefore, every country must shoulder 
its responsibility and ivork to this end In order to deal with 
these issues effectively, wc have to take earnest and impersonal 
views It is only the United Nations as a whole that can 
ultimately solve these nroblems Therefore, while all efforts 
towards disarmament must be wdeomed, the United Nations 
should be closely associated vnth such efforts 

The question of disannainent has been considered at 
various levels. There is the question of general disarmament, 
and of the endmg of test explosions of nuclear and thermo 
nuclear weapons So far as test explosions are concerned, con 
sidcrable progress has been made in the discussions of the 
committee which has been mcetmg m Geneva Indeed, it 
'KOJiW. v{/fK3.K vV.'jA •aw -agita n er A has heeri reatiitd xin many 
basic issues and only a little more effort is needed to complete 
this agreement I suggest that a final agreement on this subject 
should be reached as early as possible This is not stnctlv 
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Speaking, disarmament, but undoubtedly any such agreement 
will bring a large measure of relief to the world. Disarmament 
must include the prohibition of the manufacture, storage and 
use of weapons of mass destruction, as well as the progressive 
limitation of conventional weapons. 

It is admitted that disarmament should take place in such 
stages as to maintain broadly the balance of armed power. 
It is only on this basis that success can be achieved and this 
per\’ading sense of fear countered. It must also be clearly 
understood that disarmament and a machinery /or control 
must go together, and neither of these can be taken up singly. 

A proposal has been made that the question of disarma- 
ment should be referred to a committee of experts. In fact, 
experts have been coruidcring this matter during the past 
years, and we have had the advantage of their viev\'s. A 
reference to a committee of experts should not lead to a 
postponement of the major issue. Any such delay may well be 
disastrous. Possibly, while the major issues are being con- 
sidered by the United Nations Commission or other committees, 
a reference of any special aspect might be made to the experts. 
\S'hat is important is that the United Nations, at the present 
juncture, should ensure that there is adequate machinery for 
promoting disarmament and that this machinery should func- 
tion continuously. 

The fear of surprise attacks or accidental happenings lead- 
ing to dangerous developments is undoubtedly present in the 
existing situation. The best way to deal svith this fear is to 
reduce international tension and create an atmosphere which 
will make it very difficult for any surprise attack to take place. 
In addition, such other steps as may be considered necessary 
for pre\-ention of surprise attacks should be taken. If there 
is an agreement on the stoppage of nuclear tests and use of 
carriers, immediately danger from surprise attacks will be 
greatly lessened. 

^Vh^e disarmament is by far the most urgent problem and 
brooks no delay, we have to face today a situation in Africa, 
in the Congo, which has led the United Nations to assume 
hea\7 and novel responsibilities. Everyone present here, I am 
sure, warmly welcomes the coming of independence to many 
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parts oi Afnca, to many peoples there %vho have suffered 
untoldagony foragespast Wetvish them well, and the Uruted 
Nations has show-n its readiness to help them m various ways 
There arc three aspects of this African problem first, 
full implementation of the independence and freedom that 
have been achieved, secondly, liberation of those countnes m 
Africa which arc still under colonial domination This has 
become an urgent task Today some of thc« countries arc 
almost cut off from the outside world, and even news is not 
allowed to reach us From such accounts as we have, the 
fate of the people in these countnes is even worse than that 
in the other countries of Africa Thirdly, there is the question 
of some countries m Afnca which arc independent but where 
that freedom is confined to a minontv, and where the great 
majontv have no share m it and, indeed, arc suppressed 
politically, socially and racially m defiance of cvxrything thit 
the United Nations and the v%orld community stand for 
Racialism and the doctrine of a master race dominating over 
others can be tolerated no longer and can only lead to vast 
racial conflicts 

The recent developments in Afnca have indicated the 
great danger of delay in dealing vvith these problems It is not 
possible any longer to maintain colonial domination m any 
of the countries and I think it is the duty and basic 
responsibility of the United Nations to expedite their freedom 
There is a tremendous ferment all over the continent of Afnca 
This, has to be recognixcd and appreciated and met with 
foresight and wisdom 

The question of the Republic of the Congo has especially 
come before us The first thing that stnkes one is the utter 
failure of a colonial svstem which left the Congo in its present 
state 1-ong years of colonial rule resulted m extracting vast 
wealth from that country for the enrichment of the colonial 
power, while the people of the country remained utterly poor 
and backward The situation there is a complicated and 
frequently changing one, and it u not always easy to know 
what is happening Disruptive forces have been let loose and 
have been encouraged by people who do not vvish this newly 
independent Congo w ell Some footholds of the old colonialism 
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are still engaged in worlving to this end. It is an encourage- 
ment to the disruption of the State. We must realize that it 
is essential to maintain the integrity of the Congo, for if there 
is disintegration of the State, that is bound to lead to internal 
civil wars on a large scale. There will be no peace in the 
Congo e.\cept on the basis of the integrity of the State. 
Foreign countries must particularly avoid any interference 
in its internal affairs or encouragement of one faction 
against another. 

The role of the United Nations is a mediatory one, to 
reconcile and help in the proper functioning of the Central 
Government. Help in the dc\'elopment of the Congo is again 
a tremendous and long-term problem. Ultimately, it is the 
people of the Congo who will have to produce their osm 
leadership, whether it is good or bad. Leadership cannot be 
imposed, and any attempt to do so will lead to conflict. The 
United Nations obviously cannot act all the time as police- 
men, nor should any outside power interv’cnc. 

There is an elected parliament in the Congo, though it 
docs not appear to be functioning. It should be the function 
of the United Nations to help the country’s parliament to 
meet and function so that out of its deliberations the problem 
of the Congo may be dealt with by the people themselves. 
The decisions must be those of parliament as representing 
the people of the Congo, and not of others. The functioning 
of parliament may itself lead to the ironing out of 
internal differences. 

I hope that it svill be possible soon for the Congo to 
take its place m this Assembly. The Security Council has 
repeatedly laid stress on Belgian rnilitary personnel leaving the 
Congo. These decisions have apparently not been given full 
effect to. This is highly undesirable. It seems to me of great 
importance, both in view of past history and present condi- 
tions, that e\'ery type of military or semi-military personnel of 
Belgium should leave the Congo. The General Assembly 
might well consider sending a delegation to the Congo to find 
out tvhat foreign troops or other personnel, apart from those 
sent on behalf of the United Nations, are still there, and how 
far they arc interfering in local affairs. 
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Recently an emergency session of the General Assembly 
considered the situation in the Congo and made certain 
suggestions The resolution of the emergency session has 
rightly mdicatcd the broad lines of approach and the basic 
principles laid doivn m it should be implemented The prob 
lem of the development of i huge country has also become 
partly the responsibility of the United Nations These 
responsibilities cannot be shirked and it may have to be con 
sidcrcd how best to shoulder these responsibilities 

Two aspects have to be borne in mind Broad policies in 
these grave matters must be laid down by the General 
Assembly or by the Security Council In so far as ececulive 
action is concerned it would not be desirable for the exccu 
tive to be weakened when frequent and rapid decisions have 
to be made That would mean an abdication of the 
responsibilities undertaken by the United Nations If the 
executive itself is split and pulls m different directions, it will 
not be able to function adequately or with speed For that 
reason the executive should be given authority to act withm 
the terms of directions issued At the same time the cxecutiv e 
has to keep m view' all the time the impact of various forces 
in the vwld The Secretary General might well consider what 
oi^anizational steps should be taken to deal adequately with 
this novel situation 

It has been suggested that some structural changes 
should take place in the United Nations Probably some 
changes v\ould be desirable because of the emergence of many 
independent countnes in Asia and Africa But any attempt 
at bnngmg about these changes by an amendment of the 
Charter at the present juncture is hkeh to raise many con 
troversial questions and thus add greatly to the difficulties we 
face It should be possible for us even vMthin the terms of the 
Charter to adapt the United Nations machinery to meet situa 
lions as they arise more e^peclaUy in mcw of the increasing 
responsibilities of the United Nations 

If as I cimesU.1 hope ilisajcTOTmjiwt, w.-'.kss aVa 

United Nations will come into another domain of vast 
responsibility vihich vsill have to be discharged Possiblv 
special commissions working tinder the umbrella of the United 
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Nations might be charged \Wth this task. 

I do not propose to deal wth many other matters here. 
But, in view of a controversy that is at present going on in 
tlic General Assembly, I should like to refer briefly to the 
question of proper representation of China in the United 
Nations. For a number of years India has brought this issue 
before the United Nations because we have felt not only that 
it is improper for that great and powerful country to remain 
unrepresented, but that this has an urgent bearing on all world 
problcnxs and especially those of disarmament. We hold that 
all countries must be represented in the U.N. We have 
welcomed during this session many new countries. It appears 
most extraordinary that any argument should be ads'anced to 
keep out China and to gwe the seat meant for China to 
those who certainly do not and cannot represent China. It is 
well knoviTi that we Indians have had, and arc having, a 
controversy with the People’s Government of China over our 
northern frontier. In spite of that controversy we continue 
to feel that proper representation of the People’s Republic in 
the U.N. is essential; the longer we delay it, the more harm 
we cause to the U.N. and to the consideration of the major 
problems we has’C before us. 

In this connection, I should like to mention another 
country — Mongolia, When %vc are rightly admitting so many 
countries to the U.N., why should Mongolia be left out? ^Vhat 
wrong has it done, what violation of the Charter? , Here are 
a quiet and peaceful people working hard for their progress, 
and it seems to me utterly wrong from any point of principle 
to exclude them from this great organization. India has a 
special sentiment in regard to Mongolia, because our relations 
with that country go back into the distant past of more than 
fifteen hundred years. Even now there are many evidences 
of those old contacts and friendly relations between the two 
countries. I svould earnestly recommend that Mongolia should 
be accepted in this World Assembly of Nations. 

There is one other matter to which I should like to refer. 
That is Algeria. It has been a pain and a torment to many 
of us in Asia, in Africa and possibly elsewhere, to svitness 
this continuing tragedy of a brave people fighting for their 
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freedom Many arguments ha^e been advanced and many 
difficulties pomted out But the basic fact is that a people 
have struggled continuously for years at tremendous sacrifice 
and against heavy odds to attain independence Once or twice 
It appeared that the struggle might end satisfactorily in 
freedom by exercise of the principle of self dctermmation But 
the moments slipped b> and the tragedy contmued I am con 
vmced that every country in Asia and Africa and I believe 
many countries m other continents also arc deeplj concerned 
over this matter and hope earnestly that tlus tcmblc viar will 
end soon bnnging freedom to the Algerian people This is an 
urgent problem to which the United Nations must address 
Itself m order to bring about an carl) solution 

I do believe that the vast majority of the people m every 
countr) want us to labour (or peace and to succeed Whether 
we arc big or small we have to face big issues vital to the 
future of humanity Everything else is of lesser importance 
than this major question I am absolutely convinced that w c 
shall nev cr settle this question by w-ar or by a mental approach 
which envisages war and prepares for it 

I am equally convinced that if we aim at right ends 
right means must be employed Good will not emerge out of 
evil methods That was the lesson which our great leader 
Gandhi taught us and though we in India have failed in 
man) wa)'s m following his advice something of his message 
still elmgs to our minds and hearts In ages long past a great 
son of India the Buddha said that the only real victory was 
one in which all were equally victorious and there was defeat 
for no one In the world today that is the only practical 
victory Any other way will lead to disaster 

It IS therefore this real victor) of peace m which all are 
winners that I v -ould 1 kc this great Assembly to keep before 
Its mmd and to endeavour to achieve 
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M b. Prestoent, two or three days ago, I presented on behalf 
of Ghana, the United Arab Republic, Indonesia, 
Yugoslavia and India, a resolution to the General Assembly. 
That resolution is a simple one and requires little argument 
to support it. It docs not seek to pre-judge any issue, or to 
bring pressure to bear on any country or individual. There is 
no c>Titcism in it. The main purpose of the resolution is to help 
avoid a deadlock in the international situation. Every delegate 
present here knoivs how unsatisfactory that situation is today, 
and how gradually every door and window for a discussion of 
vital issues is being closed and bolted. As the resolution saj’s, 
we are deeply concerned with the recent deterioration in 
international relations which threatens the world with 
grave consequences. 

There can be no doubt that people evcr)nvherc in the 
world look to this Assembly to take some step to help to ease 
this situation and lessen world tension. If this Assembly is 
unable to take that step, there will be utter disappointment 
everywhere. Not only tviJl the deadlock continue, but there wdl 
be a drift in a direction from which it will become increasingly 
difficult to turn back. This Assembly cannot allow itself to 
be paralysed in a matter of such vital importance. 
Responsibility for this deadlock has to be shared by all of us. 
But, in the circumstances as they exist today, a great deal 
depends upon two mighty nations, the United States of 
America and the Soviet Union, and if even a small step can 
be taken by them, the >vorId will heave a sigh of relief. 

We do not expect that some solution is likely to emerge 
from a renewal of contacts between these two countries. We 
do not imderrate the difficulties. Realizing all these and after 
giving a great deal of thought to these matters, we decided to 
share our apprehensions wlh this Assembly, and to suggest 
a step which will undoubtedly help to ease the tension. The 
resolution has been placed before this Assembly not to add 
to the controversies already existing or to embarrass anyone, 
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but solely with the desire, which is anxiousl) felt, that some 
thing must be done We cannot meet here m this Assembly 
and sit helplessly uatchmg the world dnft m a direction which 
can only end in a catastrophe 

Last night 1 received a letter from the President of the 
Umted States m which he was good enough to deal with this 
resolution I presume that the other sponsors of the resolu 
tion have also received a similar reply I am grateful to the 
President for writing to us in reply immediately after receiving 
our communication Although the letter does not indicate that 
any contacts such as wc had recommended are likely to take 
place m the near future, the President has not wholly rejected 
the id«i The door is still open for consideration of the idea 
The President has expressed his deep anxiety to help m a 
lessening of intematvonal tensions He has pointed out that 
"the chief problems m the world today arc not due to 
differences between the Soviet Union and the United States 
alone and, therefore, are not possible of solution on a bilateral 
basis The questions which are disrupting the world at the 
present time are of immediate and vital concern to other 
nations as well ” 

May I express respectfully my complete agreement with 
what the President has said’ We arc convinced that these 
great questions cannot be dealt with on a bilateral basis or 
even by a group of countnes They are of mumatc and vital 
concern to the entire world and to all those who have gathered 
here from the four comers of the earth It was because of 
this feeling that some of us ventured to put the resolution 
before this Assembly If the matter is of concern only to the 
two countries, perhaps no necessity would have arisen for us 
to raise it here Nor did wc think that a renewal of contacts 
would lead to some magical solution A solution will come 
after long and arduous labour m which many countries 
partiapate But we did think that m the present situation 
of dangerous drift ev en a small approach on behalf of the two 
great countnes would make a difference and migjit mark a 
turn of the tide 

Oppressed by the growmg anger and bitterness m inter 
national relations we wanted to find some way out so that 
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further consideration might be given to these problems. We 
have suggested no remedy nor any particular solution i« the 
resolution. But we did and still feel that the General Assembly 
should consider this problem and try* its utmost to find a way 
to remove the new barriers that have arisen. 

As the President of the United States has rightly 
stated, the importance of these matters is such as goes beyond 
the personal or official relations between any two individuals. 
^V’c are dealing with the future of humanity and no effort 
which might perhaps improve the situation sliould be left out. 
It k 3vith this intention that we put forward the resolution as 
a part of the efforts which should be made to open the door 
for future consultations. 

I earnestly trust, and appeal to the Assembly to adopt 
this resolution unanimously at an early date. Enveloped and 
bedevilled by the cold war and all its progeny, the world is 
faced with problems awaiting urgent solution, and I have 
s’cntured to add my s'oicc in appeal. 


I stiooLO LIKE, right at the beginning, to say that I welcome 
the amendment which was proposed to the draft resolu- 
tion by the Foreign Minkter of the United Arab Republic. 
The amendment makes no effective change, but I think it k 
a happier way of putting forward the idea contained in 
the resolution. 

When I had the privilege to put forward the resolution 
from five nations before thk Assembly, I expressed the hope 
that it would be accepted unanimously. It did not seem to 
me reasonably possible that any member of thk Assembly 
could object to the resolution. It was straightforward. It con- 
tained nothing in It against any individual or thk group or 
that group. But it did represent a strong and passionate desire 
that things should get movit^, and that thk Assembly should 
not sit paralysed, as if it could not act. Therefore, it was with 
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considerable surprise that I received the paper containing an 
amendment on behalf of Australia 

I read it with care I found some difficulty m under- 
standing it And the more I read it the more surprised I was 
that any members of this Assembly should have put this fonv ard 
as an amendment I venture to place before this Assembly 
my reasons for this 

First of all, it seemed to me, quite patently, that it had 
nothing to do b> vva> of amending the proposition which ue 
had put forward It is not an amei^mcnt I do not perhaps 
know the rules of this Assembly, but it is not an amendment 
It may be, of course, a separate resolution in some form or 
another, and might ha\ e been brought forward and considered 
by this House If it was so considered, I would have had 
much to say about it and against it The Prime Minister of 
Australia m his speech made it quite dear that it was 
not an amendment, although he might call it so There 
fore, I could not quite understand what meaning lay behind 
this amendment 

I have the greatest respect for the Prime Minister of 
Australia, more especially for his keen mind and ability 1 
wondered if that keen mmd and ability had not tried to cover 
up With a jumble of vvords, something which had no mean 
mg at all— or the wrong meaning I was particularly keen 
and anxious to listen to the Prime Minister of Australia in 
the hope that he might throw some light on this aspect of the 
question which I had failed to understand I listened to him 
with great care The more I listened the more confused I 
grew and the more I xealaed that there was no substantive 
idea in this motion, but just a dislike of what the five-nation 
resolution had suggested 

He stated clearly that he dissented from the last 
paragraph of the resolution — a very innocuous one, neverthe- 
less with very considerable meaning In fact, the whole resolu 
tion led upto this paragraph the rest being a preamble There 
fore, he dissented from the very basis of the resolution Coming 
forward with his amendment, he said that the effect of the 
resolution if earned would be undesirable I wondered if I 
had understood him correctly or if I had made some mistake 
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fn regard to what he said. ^Vhy, I ask the Prime Minister, 
from any point of view, or from any approach, couJd the 
passage of the resolution possibly be undesirable? I have given 
thought to this matter, but 1 am rjuitc unable to understand 
his reasoning. Tliercfore, it must be undesirable from some 
point of view of svhich I am not aware and svhich had nothing 
to do ivith the resolution. Tbat is the conclusion I arrived at. 

I would put it to this distinguished Assembly, with respect 
and without meaning ofFence, that this is a rather trivial way 
of dealing ivith this not only important question but I'ital 
question ivhich is shaking the world — the question of world 
conflict and hoiv to ai-oid it — by calling it an amendment of 
the resolution. I submit that we arc discussing very important 
matters, afTccting this Assembly and the world. 

The Prime Minister, In his argument, talked about a 
conference. ^Vhy docs the resolution suggest a meeting or a 
conference? I would beg him to read the resolution again, 
because he has failed to understand it. It does not necessarily' 
suggest a conference or a meeting. It suggests a renewal of 
contacts. 

Again, he asked, “Why should tit'O people meet? Why 
should not four meet? Why dismiss the United Kingdom and 
France? Why omit them from summit talks?” These are 
quotations ivhich I took doivn when he \vas speaking. “Why 
all this?” he asked. Well, simply because there is no “Why?” 
about it, because nobody is dismissing or pushing out anybody, 
^ggesting it. He has missed the point of the draft resolution 
and has considered, possibly, that there is some kind of a secret 
motive behind this. I really regret that any such idea should 
have gone abroad. ^ 

The draft resolution was put forward in all good faith 
for the purposes named in it, and to suspect it of some secret 
device to push out somebody or not to pay adequate respect 
to some country is not fair on the part of the honourable 
gentleman. Indeed, I greatly regret to say that the Prime 
Minister of Australia has done very little justice to himself 
in proposing this amendment or in making the speech which 
he did. I am sure that this Assembly svill not look at this 
matter from the superfidal point of view which the Prime 
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Minister put fonvard, but tvill consider it from the basic point 
of vicv. Hhich is of the highest importance to this Assembly 
and to the world 

Let us look at this amendment The tvordmg is mterestmg 
In the second paragraph it says 

‘ Recalling that a conference between the President of 
the United States of Amcnca, the Chairman of the 
Council of hfuusters of the Union of Soviet Sooahst 
Republics, the President of the French Repubbe and 
the Prime Minister of the United Kmgdom of Great 
Bntam and Northern Ireland was arranged to take place 
m Pans on 17th May i960,” — 
now note the MOrds — 

‘ m order that these four leaders should examine matters 
of particular and major concern for their four nations.” 
It 13 a pnvatc matter between the four nauons, according to 
the Prune Minister of Australia ^Vhat has this Assembly to 
do with It’ Then, later, this amendment says 

‘ Believing that much benefit for the world could arise 
from a oxiperatiN e meeting of the heads of Government 
of these four nations m relation to those problems which 
particularly concern them ’ 

This is a very extraordinary idea to put before this 
Assembly — that is, these so^Ued summit mcetmgs and the 
rest arc pnsate concerns of the four eminent dignitancs, heads 
of States or Prime Ministers of these four countnes ^Vhere 
does this Assembly come m’ Where do all of us who happen 
to be in the outer darkness come m’ 

The Prune Minister of Australia then said that we, the 
sponsors of the draft resolution, had fallen mto some 
communist trap which was aimed at describing the world 
as being divided up, or as dealing with two great protagonists 
and ignonng the world * 

\Vhat the communist technique may be m regard to this 
matter, I am not aware There may or may not be one, I 
am not particularly concerned with such techniques But it 
seems to me that the Australian Prune Minister’s technique 
IS obnous It is “There arc these four poivcrs” — ivhom of 
course, we respect and honour — ‘so lease it to them What 
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business has this Assembly to deal with these matters?" This 
is obvious and the amendment say* so. Now, surdy, this kind 
of idea or approach cannot, should not and must not be 
accepted. 

^Vhcn we suggested that the distinguished heads of the 
two great States should renew contacts, It was not with an 
idea that they should discuss the affairs of the world and 
finalize them. I personally would not agree to a finalization 
of these matters between two powers or four powers or ten 
powers. Only this Assembly should finalize them. But it is 
true that while dealing with these tremendous questions it is 
convenient and desirable for matters to be discussed in small 
groups and — mote particularly for ‘ a question such as 
disarmament — by some of the countries which have most to 
disarm. Most of the people sitting here have practically 
nothing to disarm although we arc greatly interested in the 
disarmament of others so that war may not break out and 
destroy the world. 

TTierefore, it is right that two powers or four powers 
or ten committees or commisdons may consider these matters 
quietly, and from a constructive point of view. That is all 
right. But, in a matter of thb magnitude, no group of powers, 
however big, can dispose of the destiny of the world. However, 
that appears to be the idea belund the mind of the Prime 
Minister of Australia. Because he has that idea, he was some- 
what irritated that only two powers should do so. It is not 
my intention that any two powers, or four or six or more, 
should do so. Therefore, I should like to disabuse his mind 
of the wrong opinion which he has. 

My difficulty in dealing with this amendment is that it 
proceeds, I ima^c, from some kind of a basic suspicion that 
there is a trick in the draft resolution. The Prime Minister 
is not able to put 'his finger on it, but he thinks that there 
must be a trick because the idea contained in the resolution 
has not come from him or Ks group. Personally I am rather 
innocent of the working of this AssOTbly. But certainly I can 
assure the Prime Minister with all earnestness that there is 
no trickery in the draft resolution. However, there is something 
which I would like him to appreciate, and that is that there 
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IS a passion m this drift resolution It is not a question of words 
The Prime Minister siid that he prayed daily for the avoidance 
of armed conflict I ts’as happy to hear that I earnestly hope 
that his prayers as ncll as the prayers of ill of us wll ha\e 
effect E\cn prayers require some action "We meet here not 
merely to pray but to initiate action and to give a lead to 
the 3vorld by mducmg, urging and sometimes pushmg people 
to act in a particular way 

The draft resolution that ue \cntured to put before this 
Assembly represented that passion and eomiction that 
something or the begmtung of something must be initiated 
uhich may take effect later on Above all, it seemed to us 
that for this great organization to meet, with members coming 
from the four comers of the earth, and to avoid discussmg 
this matter was a confession of helplessness and of paraly'sis 
I submit that it uould be an intolerable position that this 
great Assembly could not deal wth these matters bteaust 
some people ivere angry tvith each other Anger may be 
justified but should not ovemde the consideration of major 
issues which wc have to deal tvith IVe realize that the 
resolution tvhich we put before this Assembly cannot lead 
to the path of a solution or even to a basic consideration of 
these problems. But what we were concerned with was the 
hope that this glacier that had come to surround us, as it 
were, might be pushed a little or might be made to melt 
here and there so that m the future discussions could take 
place at suitable times At the present moment they cannot 
The United States of Amcnca is engaged m a great election 
and 1 quite realize that it is not convenient for it to enter 
into these basic talks But if nothing is done to arrest the 
process of detcnoration in mtcmational relations, it can become 
eien more difficult at a later stage to have these talks That 
IS a fact which is to be home in mind Therefore, we suggested 
that this small but highly important step might be taken as 
an urgent step towards the rcneival of contacts 

\N e think we were perfectly right On the other hand 
let us consider what the effect would be if the advice of the 
Prime Minister of Australia were to be followed It would 
mean — it says so quite dearly — that this rcneival o* contacts 
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would not take place, that the nq’ativc view pw’ails and 
that >ve should ^v’ait for some future occasion for some kind 
of summit conference to be held. I am all in favour of a 
summit conference, but 1 realize and this /Assembly' realizes 
that it cannot be held in the next few months, 'nicrcfore, 
we should have to wait and spend our time, presumably in 
daily prayer that this might take place and that war might 
be avoided. 

I submit that this position is not only a completely 
untenable position, but it verges on absurdity. I am surprised 
that a man of the high ability of the Prime Minister of Australia 
should put this idea forward. 1 regret to say that tins amend- 
ment docs have a tinge of the cold war approach. It is obvious 
that if we are to seek solutions for these mighty problems it 
carmot be through such approaclies. We have had plenty of 
charges and counter-charges, accusations and counter-accusa- 
tions and perhaps we shall continue to have these. But the 
fact remains that if we arc to deal with serious questions the 
approach has to be dUTerent. We ha%'c to recognize facts as 
they arc and deal \vlth the problems as they are. 

I am amdous, therefore, that the resolution svhich has been 
sponsored by the five nations should be passed unanimously, or, 
if not unanimously, nearly unanimously. Not to pass it would 
be a dangerous thing from the point of sicsv of the objectives 
for which the United Nations stands, and from the point of 
view of creating some kind of a disengagement, the bcgiimings 
of a detente indicating some movement itx the right direction. 
It would be dangerous, harmful and svholly unjustifiable not 
to pass it. Therefore, the resolution should be passed. I hope 
that the Prime Minister of Australia \vill realize that his 
amendment is not ^vhat he apparently imagined it to be and 
that it is harmful. The amendment would mean that sve 
should let months pass and that subsequently these four great 
countries can meet together and possibly renew their charges 
and counter-charges. That positL<m is not good enough. Even 
we of the humbler coimtries, without vast armies and nuclear 
weapons, may sometimes unburden our hearts; if we cannot 
unburden our hearts and our minds in this ^sembly, what 
arc we to do? Are we to be shepherded into this group or 
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that group, and not allowed to express C5cn our mnemiojt 
fcdmgs’ I do submit that this kind of approach would not 
be nght 

Therefore, I beg again to press for the passage of this 
draft resolution, if not unanimously, nearly unanimousl) 

• « • « 


■\ / R President, }Ou were good enough to alloiv^ the sponsors 

of the draft resolution an opportunity to consult amongst 
themselves on the position that has been created because of 
certam changes which have been made in the draft We have 
consulted amongst ourselves and with many others who have 
supported the resolution We feel that the changes made are 
of such a character as to make a difference to the purpose of 
the draft resolution. These, according to our thinking, not 
only make a part of the resolution contrary to fact, but also 
make an essential change which takes away from the mam 
purpose underlying the draft resolution 

The resolution u’as drafted under great stress of feeling, 
almost of oppression, at what it described as “the recent 
detenorauon in intcmauonal relations’ All o\cr the ivorld 
people will be lookuig to this august Assembly to indicate 
some step to prepare the way for an easmg of norld tension 
Therefore, the resolution referred to “the gra\e and urgent 
responsibility that rests on the United Nations to imtiate 
helpful efforts As the draft resolution has now been changed. 
It seems to us that that essential urgency has gone, and the 
passionate feeling that something should be done has faded 
aivay in the wording of the resolution as it is Further, 
somethmg is being said in jt which is not true to fact, that 
IS, that these tivo great coimtnes, the Uruted States of Amenca 
and the Soviet Union should renew their contacts There has 
m fact been no break m those contacts politically, diplomati 
caYiy or otWrwise 'T'licrclorC, it n not a correct statement 
It docs not seem proper that this Assembly should be 

Speech in the UN General Atargibl 7 while azmonnclnjt the withdrawal of 
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responsible for a statement which is so patently incorrect. At 
any rate, the sponsors of the draft resolution do not wish to 
associate themselves with such a statement. This is a relatively 
minor matter. The major point is that the resolution as it 
stands now lacks that sense of passion and energy and 
d)’namism which we thought the situation required. 

We have had considerable discussion over procedural 
matters. As has become exadent during these discussions, high 
questions of policy lay behind those procedural matters. We 
held certain opinions about the procedural matters also, but 
I shall not refer to them. It transpired throughout this late 
hour in the evening that there were differences of opinion 
on basic matters and those differences were sought to be 
brought about in these changes which now form part of the 
draft resolution. Therefore, according to us, the purpose for 
which the sponsors had submitted the resolution is not being 
serx’ed. The resolution, which has now been changed, may 
indeed create an impression of these matters being taken up 
by this Assembly xvithout that sense of urgency which tve 
thought was necessary. 

From another point of x-iexv, all this discussion has seemed 
to us to raise major moral issues. I shall not go into them in 
any detail, but we do consider that the resolution did involve 
a moral issue and that the xvay it has been changed has 
deprived it of that moral approach. 

Because of all these reasons, the sponsors of the resolution 
feel that they cannot, after these changes, associate themselves 
any longer with the resolution as it is noxv. Its sponsors are 
unable to support it and, therefore, I would like to withdraw 
the resolution. 


TOURING THE DISCUSSIONS itt the Housc, reference has been 
I—' made to the five-power resolution which we had 
sponsored in the United Nations General Assembly. An hon. 
Member opposite spoke in terms of subdued enthusiasm about 
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Mr Menzics’s amendment to the rcaolution So far as the 
General Assembly tvas concerned, there were four, may be 
five, who voted for the amendment Even the closest colleagues 
and allies of Mr Menzies did not vote for it It is, therefore, 
iv-orth considermg that somethmg was essentially wrong either 
in the amendment or m the context of it that it got so ’ittle 
support It was said that this voting was quite a record in 
the United Nations 

Our idea m sponsoring the resolution nas not that the 
USA and the USSR should discuss international problems 
or solve them, but heip to bnng an clement of flexibility m the 
situation which could be taken advantage of at a later stage 
The Amencan people being naturally very angry at the things 
which had happened at the summit meeting, and the Russian 
people also being v cry angry at some things that had happened, 
It becomes beyond the power of even their leaders to go against 
public opinion when so strongly entrenched m a passionate 
attitude It IS sometimes dangerous when national passions 
tend to petrify The purpose of the resolution was to dratv 
attention to this aspect The resolution achieved at least partly 
the object aimed at If not, the situation ivould have gone on 
without any shaking being given to it The sponsors of the 
resolution thought that if the situation was left as it was, it 
would become more and more rigid makmg it difficult to 
move m the future So after consultations, we put forward 
the resolution, which 1 thought quite honestly was not a 
controversial resolution, even jf not approved wholly It 
should be mentioned that eicn this resolution got a majority 
m the Assembly According to the Chairman, the resolution 
required a two thirds majority and so in that sense it did 
not succeed After all this had happened, the general opinion 
not only of the delegates in the Assembly and others but of 
the noted mflucntial ncw’spapcis in the United States was 
that those who opposed the resolution had not been wise and 
that it did not serve their purpose These reactions should 
be. VTiw-er, wAe. atewant \ the itsdration atineved ns 

purpose quite well 



SOUTH AFRICA LEAVES THE COMMOMVEALTH 


T he recent meeting of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers held in London was rather an unusual one; 
at any rate, it was not the normal meeting which is held to 
consider various problems in which the Commonwealth is 
interested. It was specially convened to consider specific 
problems like disarmament and, to some extent, the future 
of the United Nations. As ii happened, when it met there were 
one or two very important and urgent matters like the situation 
in Africa and more particularly in the Congo which were 
considered at some length. 

Although these problems were considered rather fully, 
throughout this meeting of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministen, the issue which seemed to overshadow the 
proceedings was the question of South Africa and the racial 
policy followed by that country'* have discussed this matter 
on many earlier occasions, and reference has been made to 
it almost every year in our debates on foreign afTarrs. The 
matter has also been raised annually in the United Nations 
on behalf of India and other countries, and resolutions have 
been passed there by ovcnvhclming majorities. We have been 
interested in this for a long lime past. In fact, it is well to 
remember that it was in ^uth Africa, fifty years ago, that 
our leader Mahatma Gandhi started his first campaign against 
racial inequality and racial domination and suppression. Ever 
since our independence, our interest in the matter has grown, 
so also that of other countries. Originally sve were interested 
because of the large number of people of Indian descent there. 
Apart from that, racial inequality is not a mere internal 
question of a nation. It raises International issues. 

This matter came up in a particular way at the meeting 
of the Common^vealth Prime Ministers. The South African 
Government have recently had a referendum on the issue of a 
republic and by a small majority it has been decided to have 
a republican form of government there. 'The Prime Minister 
of South Africa made a statement before the Commonwealth 
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Pnme Ministers’ Conference mfonmng them of the result of 
the referendum and requesting that the South African Umon 
might continue in the Commonwealth m spite of becoming 
a republic ^Ve could take no exception to any country 
becoming a republic, ive ourselves arc a republic and we 
appro\e of the republican form of government everywhere, 
but because this application was made, the allied question of 
racial relations in South Afnca arose and it ivas discussed 
Even the Prime Minister of South Afnca agreed to its being 
taken up So, ivhilc iie had no objection to a republic being 
taken into the Commonucalth many of us laid stress on the 
incompatibility of an) country bemg m the Commonwealth 
iihich folloMcd racial policies like the South African Umon 
Goverrunent I would add here that the mam thing is that 
m South Afnca this is the official policy, it is not the failure 
of an official policy The apartheid policy of suppression 
separation and segregation is the official, declared policy of the 
Govenunent there This matter was discussed and the 
incompatibility became quite obvious to all It became a 
question practically speaking, of whether the South Afncan 
Union Government should continue in the Commonwealth or 
whether a number of other countnes should continue m the 
Commonwealth As a result of this the South Afncan Prime 
hfmister decided to withdraw his application for contmuing 
membership of the Commomvcalth and this was agreed to 
South Afnca wvW cease to be a member of the Commonwealth 
as soon as the South Afncan Union becomes a republic, that 
IS on May 31 

This was an unusual and far reaching decision for the 
Commonwealth organization to take It is an important one, 
and I think that it has strengthened the Commonwealth This 
very tenuous and vague association has developed certain basic 
formulae on which it stands and one of them is equal treatment 
of races, equal opportunities no racial suppression and 
certainly no segregation I might add that Mr Verwoerd 
Prime Minister of the South African Gov eminent m presenting 
his case stoutly denied that there was any racial suppression but 
he based hii case on what he called separate dev clopment of 
different races He stressed that the South Afncan Govern 
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ment’s policy was separate dc\-clopment and not suppression, 
allowing different races to develop equally. Of course, that 
does not happen there. He might almost have gone a step 
further, I thought then, and said that this policy svas one of 
peaceful co-existence, but perhaps that did not strike 
Mr. Venvoerd at that time. 

I think this decirion of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ meeting will have far-reaching effect on raci.al 
questions all over the svorld. At the same time, this mere fact 
shows the South African Go\'cmmcnt is going to continue this 
policy as it has been doing in the past. They may not call 
it apartheid in the future, and they have officially said that 
it shall not be called apartheid; nevertheless, it is one of 
segregation and suppression. This policy obviously is going 
to Continue. In fact, it is because of that Jhat this break or 
split came in the Commonwealth conference. If they had 
said that they >vould vary this policy c\-cn to a small extent, 
it svould have had some effect on some members of the con- 
ference but they were completely rigid. They tvould not vary 
it or change it at all and they would hold on to it in its entirety. 
Therefore, it should be realized that the major problem 
remains. The fact that the Common^v•eaUh has given its 
opinion rather forcibly against it is helpful, but it has not 
solved the question. It will, no doubt, come up before the 
United Nations as it has done annually, and the question may 
^^■cll arise as to svhat the United Nations should do about a 
country which violates the very constitution and Charter of 
the United Natiom in regard to this \'ital matter.' 


INTERAXNTION in cuda 

"^iiE DEVELOPMENTS IN CuBA have obviously not only 
affected Cuba but affected • the world situation. A 
dangerous situation has arisoi there. Apart from what is 
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happening in Cuba, when two great powers issue statements 
which are of the nature of threats to each other and 
involve inevitably national prestige, the situation becomes 
very dangerous 

One fact is clear, and that is that some kmd of mvasion 
has taken place on Cuba from outside and that the invasion 
could only have taken place from the American mainland 
It may be from some part of the United States, Central 
America or «ome other place but it is fairly well known that 
Cuban exiles had been collected m various places in Florida 
or possibly m Guatemala also or elsewhere, trained there and 
supplied with arms, and encouraged to go and invade Cuba 
Even before the invasion took place, there were many 
references to it and pictures of their being tramed etc m the 
American press If that is so, u does appear to be a case of 
intervention In the recent statement issued by President 
Kenned), he has stated veiy clearly that he v'ould not permit 
an American armed intervention in Cuba on any account 
That statement has to be welcomed but I find it a little 
difTicult to understand the major difference between that type 
of intervention and an intervention of encouraging and supply* 
ing arms, maybe training Cuban exiles to go over and invade 
the island It would be a bad precedent which, if followed 
elsewhere, would create mtcmational complications 

So far as India is concerned wc in common with a large 
number of other countries have recognized the Government 
of Cuba which is represented here m Delhi Our Ambassador 
to Cuba, in fact, is the same person as our Ambassador to 
Washington If there had been some kmd of internal turmoil 
in Cuba It IS none of our duty or anybody’s duly to interfere 
m their difficulties When force comes from outside, it docs 
make a difference, and to encourage a force to come from 
outside docs seem to us a Imd of immcntion which leads to 
difficulties and which may lead to any other party intervening 
also Then it becomes an issue beyond that of the government 
of that particular island, it becomes a world issue That ts 
the grave danger that has ansen in Cuba 

\Nc arc naturally anxious to sec that these matters do not 
lead to a tremendous increase of world tension It is more 
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important for us to see that tensions come do^vn. To some 
extent our position in regard to this issue is being clarified 
by our representatives at the U.N. We have also dra^vn the 
attention of the major powers concerned to this matter and 
to the anxieties we feel because we do think that this invasion 
and the manner in which it has taken place is a dangerous 
precedent which is bad for the future and is particularly harm- 
ful to international relations. I think perhaps it has 
immediately resulted in further difficulties in. Laos svhen the 
Laotian issue was coming to some kind of a settlement. There- 
fore, we think this fact is a matter of the greatest import and 
of grave danger. We think that there should be no interven- 
tion from any side in Cuba, and that it should be left to work 
out its OUT! destiny. 


UN, ACTION IN TIIE CONGO 

T he House \vill rememoer that when troubles first arose 
in the Congo soon after independence, the then Prime 
Minister invited the United Nations to come and help them. 
That help >vas very badly needed even for the day-to-day 
activities of government. It was needed still more to maintain 
not only law and order but health and the normal activities 
of the country. Of course, the whole structure had completely 
collapsed immediately after independence as a result of the 
extraordinary developments that took place because of the 
attitude of the Belgian Goveniment. 

The Belgian Government, in its colonial days in the 
Congo, had built up — more than many other colonial 
countries — a good health system and some other social services, 
like a fairly good system of primary education — but nothing 
beyond primary education. In fact, it appears to have been 
their deliberate policy to prevent higher education so that, 
curiously enough, in the Congo today you find a fairly large 
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proporuon of people who ha\e got pnmary education — I think 
there are about 30,000 schools — but e\cry smgle teacher of 
these schools 3vas Belgian So the sudden 3Mthdrawal of all 
these Belgian functionaries, whether it was in education, 
ivhether it ivas in health or whether it was in any other 
actiMty, left a complete tacuum ^Shen the Belgians left, 
there was some trouble m the Ckmgolcsc army and they 
demanded that the Belgian officers should inthdraip There 
was some \ lolencc on the part of the array That did not last 
long but ivas rather exaggerated at the time 

Now the United Nations came m In one of its carhest 
resolutions the Sccunty Council decided that the Belgian 
military and para nuliiary personnel should be withdrawn, 
that IS, broadly Belgians should withdraw except probably 
those engaged in some social sersices or other essential services 
Then all kinds of internal troubles and conflicts arose ivithin 
the Congo, and it began to appear that outside powers were 
encouraging and helping the contestants for pow er there Some 
sided with Mr Lumumba who was the elected Prime Minister, 
some with President Kasavubu who v^-as also elected and ivho 
later had apparently fallen out with the Prune Muust^r 
Some definitely sided with Colonel Mobutu who emerged as 
the Army Chief He turned against Pnme Minister Lumumba, 
turned against e\en President Kasavubu, put an end to parlia 
ment, and in fact there was a coup d'etat m which he had more 
or less captured power and said there would be no parliament 
at least for a long time He set up a feiv senior students — the 
few students who had some univeisity education in Belgium at 
the Unnersity of Lomainne — and called them Commissioners 
to carry on the government, while President Kasavubu also 
appointed independently, another gentleman as Prime 
Mmister, having dismissed or tned to dismiss Mr Lumumba 
All this produced a very conflicting situation m which 
authority was spread all over Broadly speaking, the Congolese 
army which was to some extent under Colonel Mobutu’s 
control was the authonty It was useful to Colonel hfobutu 
m suppressing his opponents, but was not helpful to him or 
to anybody in preserving law and order In fact it was a 
most disorderh clement in the situation and it was not under 
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a unified command. People looked at the constitution of the 
ConRO and lauyers said that Mr. Lumumba still continued to 
be the Prime Minister in law even though he might be under 
some kind of detention. 

^Vhcn I was at the United Nations I made a suggestion 
—others did too— that in these circumstances in the Congo 
the only real authority which should decide finally should be 
parliament. It consisted of elected people from all over the 
Congo and the>’ should meet; if they quarrelled in parlia- 
ment, let them quarrel and decide. If they wanted to solve 
the confusion arising from tvst) persons claiming to be Prime 
Minister and a third group calling themselves Commissioners 
and overriding the Prime Minister, who was to decide? 
President Kasavubu was also a legal entity. 

Then President Kasavubu himself went to the United 
Nations. There was a very heated debate in the General 
Assembly as to whether he should be allowed to sit in the 
Assembly as representing the Congo. Only a few days before 
that there had been a proposal that a delegation of Afro-Asian 
countries should go from the Assembly, who under the 
Secretary-General’s direction had formed themselves into an 
advisory committee on the Congo, and report. It had also been 
decided that until they reported, a discussion on the Congo 
should be postponed. But four or five days after that this 
question of President Kasavubu came up. After a debate 
^vhich created a good deal of heat. President Kasavubu was 
accepted as the representative of the Congo by a majority. 
This rather put an end to the previous decision about the 
delegation going there, and so the process of some kind of 
conciliation, etc. envisaged in the Congo was hit on the head. 

Then, Mr. Lumumba escaped from his place of detention, 
was later arrested and treated very brutally and is still in jail. 

The position of the United Nations in the Congo mean- 
while underwent a change. They became less and less effec- 
tive and Colonel >Iobutu became the most effective person, 
though not whoilj’ so. The)’ (the U.N.} could aot do 
thing. The instructions that they got were that they must be 
completely neutral — whatever that might mean. Actually, 
this meant that while the killing of one group by the other took 
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place on a big scale m front of them, they looked on So, 
from the point of vierv of law and order they had no position 
at all because of the instructions or the interpretations of the 
instructions of the Secunt> Council In effect, the Congo 
gradually began to disintegrate There had been the Katanga 
pnmnce nbch had declared its mdependence under 
Mr Tshombe, and now the Onentalc province wth 
Sianlej-viUe as «s capital also went adnft In fact, it calls itself 
the Go\ eminent of the whole countiy 

One major thing that has happened dunng these months 
IS the return of Belgians in considerable numbers and with 
considerable authontj, though not directly exercised The 
persons ivhom they fa\our are Colonel hlobutu and Mr 
Tshombe of Katanga and others In fact, all these people 
ha\ e Belgian military advisers, ci\ il ad% iscrs and other advisers 
The Student College of Commissioners have all Belgian 
advisers, who, presumably, do all their work although 
in the name of the Commissioners In effect, we have, in a 
diRerent form, a return to the functioning of Belgians m the 
Congo m all fields 

All this jumble of circumstances has produced, therefore, 
an extraordinarily complicated and dahgerous situation 
Graduall) the situation is becoming, as is said, somethmg Uke 
the old Spanish situation when the Spanish civil war took 
place thim years ago or so Apart from this, some of the 
African countries — many of whom have got their contingent 
of forces there — do not accept Colonel Mobutu at all, they 
arc in favour of Mr Lumumba who is m prison Some have 
withdniMTi their forces, others may withdraw them later 

In spue of these difficuUies, we have all along felt that 
if the United Nations fail m the Congo, it will be a disaster, 
not only for the Congo but for the world If the U N cannot 
effectively deal with the situation, it would fade away in the 
Congo and its reputation will continue to suffer The sugges 
tion that we should withdraw our contingent has not been 
approved bv us The fact remains that under present condi 
tions, our men or any country s men there, are frequently 
insulted and manhandled fay the Congolese soldiery under 
Colonel Mohutu Wc have put up viith the many difficulties 
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that face us, but I cannot, if our people arc not treated properly 
and gi\-en opportunities to do the tiwk for tvhich they were 
sent, guarantee that the question will not arise whether it is 
worth-while keeping them there or not. Normally we would 
have withdrawn them but we have hesitated and we hesitate 
to do so because it would really mean the collapse of the 
United Nations’ work there. It would mean most inc\‘itably 
leaving the Congolese to fight it out amongst themselves, and 
it would also mean the intrusion of foreign powers with their 
troops and, therefore, war. 

» • • « 


F or the i.NST many months, as the House very well knows, 
the situation in the Congo has been deteriorating. 
Throughout this period we has'c been drawing the attention 
of the countries concerned, and of the United Nations, towards 
the situation, and suggesting various steps and measures to be 
taken. All kinds of disgraceful things happened there and the 
plea was that the U.N. mandate, which was limited, pra'cnted 
the U.N. from interfering. A great deal of resentment arose 
among those who had sent forces to the Congo at the request 
of the United Nations, and scseral countries even decided to 
w’ithdraw their forces, because they did not agree with the 
policy that has been pursued by the United Nations nr rather 
the absence of a policy, the passive inertness of the United 
Nations there. But it was not quite inert. The United Nations 
has done quite a fine piece of work in the field of feeding 
people and looking after them. But in the political field it 
had become sei-j passive and its passivity naturally ivas all 
in favour of those people who had seized pow'cr and were 
exploiting it to their own ads-antage, more especially in 
Katanga and elsewhere. 

If all the United Nations Forces arc withdrawn from 
there, the United Nations ceases to function there and will 
withdraiv Itself. If that happens, the consequence will not 
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onl> be a contmumg civil war but there svould also be the 
danger of outside potiers coming in in a big tvay to help 
their respective cotenes or those whom they acknowledged, 
which would be a very serious thing Also such fadure would 
redound to the great discredit of the United Nations and make 
It difficult for It to function m future m any like emergenc) 

Some time back, Mr Lumumba, who was m some kind 
of detention in Leopoldville, escaped from there He was 
captured by Colonel Mobutu's forces somewhere, brought back 
and put m a prison A few days back he was removed from 
that prison to Katanga m spite of many protests, because 
the ^tanga people were — ^rather Mr Tshombe was — his 
bitterest enemy 

About this time the so called Concdiation Commission 
went there, and everyone m the Commission agreed that to 
have any kind of conciliation thar pnncipal activity should 
be to n^eet Mr Lumumba because he was the person who 
counted mpst* there, zud he was a popular leader The 
of, the Comn^issjon were not allowed to meet him 
^nd,ulti:p^tdy,t^?y,WCT^,prfcijcaHy on the point of coming 
[back before ir\epiing'i^irn hfr STsbombe informed them — it 
iis mjher sigrufican^tfiat. they were informed through a Belgian 
o^}:;« of Me* iTshombe— that they could 

Lumumbp-*«This was only a few days ago 
, *, fbe|,new5 qf the i^cape of Mr- Lumumba 

fbc Kajl^pg^ authonUes Very few 
jpcppl^ It fpred that ^hjs meant possibly 

sQfj^c pt liquidating JUuipumbj^ and his advisers 

jTwpprtJirqe days*lat^r it put to be true 

, fberp arp ^apy.asppct^ to tbi? tragedy There is 

[iV> doubt tha,t ^Ir Lumumba ivas murdered TTie kmd of 
[explanation that the Katanga authorities have given is so 
fpvtraondinary and so audacious that it surprises one that any 
of these people should have that audaaty to say things, while 
complctcl) disdajmmg, raiher mdircctlj, that they are 
responsible for the murder, they have done everything to make 
people suspect that they arc direct!) respxinsibie for it It is 
interesting to note that they refuse even now to permit any 
inquiry They refuse even to indicate where hfr Lumumba 
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was murdered or to indicate where his grave is, lest, as they 
say, the place should become a place of pilgrimage. It shows 
what his bitterest enemies thought of Mr. Lumumba — that his 
grave ^vould become a place of pilgrimage for the Congolese 
people. It would have become so because Mr. Lumumba, 
in a sense, was the founder of the national movement. 
It b not a very old, establbhed movement but he was 
the founder and there cannot be the shadow of a doubt that 
whatever hb failings or weal^ncsses may have been he vv:w by 
far the most popular figure in the Congo not only among his 
own tribe but among others too. Tlic tribal elements conflict 
with each other but among them he SN'as the most popular 
figure. It should be remembered that k w-as Mr. Lumumba 
who invited the United Nations to come to their help six 
months ago. It was at hb request that the United Nations 
' decided to send their contingent there. 

Mr. Lumumba w’as murdered. He was murdered iit 
a brutal and callous manner. He was murdered by people 
who, in doing so, defied the whole process of the United 
Nations, its previous resolutions and even the present demands. 
They insulted the United Nations and the Conciliation Com* 
mission in every way. It b a picture which naturally angers 
one and which b going to have, and b having in fact, very 
far-reaching and serious consequences. 

Our policy in such a situation must necessarily be limited 
by our capacity. Obviously we cannot go and fight a war in 
the Congo. Although we did not send any combat troops, we 
have helped the United Nations in other ways and, if we 
really think It Is necessary from the point of view of 
the world or from the point of vie%v of the Congo, we 
shall even send combat troops. But we cannot possibly send 
them e.\ccpt through the United Nations. We cannot stand 
by ourselves there to fight all and sundry. We can do that 
only if we are convanced that they will be used rightly, for 
the freedom of the Congolese people, and not to support the 
gangster regimes that function there. 

It is most unfortunate that thb tragedy should have 
occurred when there was a chance of some better and more 
effective policies .being pursued by the U.N, It is. possible 
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that It was the fear of these better policies being pursued that 
hastened Mr Lumumba’s de^th, that u, his opponents did 
not want him to live longer lest the other policies should come 
into play It is a fact that in the United Nations even those 
who had been reluctant to take any cffcctne steps were coming 
round to the belief that something effective should be done 
instead of this mert policy and passive support of the existing 
conditions there The Umted Nations itself w^s thinking of 
this The United States of America under the new regime 
— we were informed — ^had definitely decided to change the 
old policies and do several things which we and others had 
been asking for these many months Just when there was 
some hope of this new policy coming up which included 
naturally the release of Mr Lumumba and the factional forces 
there being disarmed or brought under control, as also 
many other things like the summoning of parliament this 
tragedy occurred 

I should have thought it better for us and for the other 
countries to await (he decisions of the Security Council which 
is meeting from day to day before finally deciding on its own 
pobey Speaking for my Government m spite of all our 
dismay at all that has happened and our disagreement on 
many of the policies that the United Nations has pursued in 
the Congo durmg the last few months it seems to us that 
if the United Nations withdraws from the Congo it would 
be a disaster because then tbc field vs left open to civil war 
and large scale foreign intervention in various ways On the 
other hand if it is not effective, there is no point in its being 
there It can stay on only if it changes its past policy very 
largely and if it insists on these basic matters One of the 
actions which are quite essential is that the foreign elements 
must be controlled and must be made to withdraw 
specially Belgians 

\Sc have made our position quite dear not only to the 
United Nations but also to the countries concerned In spite 
of our anger and our great resentment at all that has happened 
wc have restrained ourselves INehope that it may be possible 
for the Sccunty Council to come to firm decisions so that 
the U N authority can function there effectnelv and stronglv 
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This means that it should function c\’en if it is necessary to 
use armed force and not merely look on while others use 
armed force for a wrong purpose, that the foreign elements 
must go from there, and that the so-called Congolese army 
should be controlled and disarmed. 

Having got the situation under control, the U.N. should 
try to get parliament to meet for deciding what kind of 
government they will ha\*c, the object being that the unity, 
integrity and independence of the Congo should be preserved. 
If any help has to be given to them it should go through the 
United Nations and not through other sources. 

We were asked, by the United Nations, maybe about ttvo 
weeks ago, to send eombat troops there because some countries 
were withdrawing their forces from there. We have about 
800 personnel there doing hospital and supply and signals work. 
In our answer we made our position clear. We said that sve 
did believ'C that the United Nations should function there 
because as soon as it tvithdrctv there would be a collapse of 
everything and one did not quite know where this disaster 
would take the Congo. But we completely disagreed with the 
way the U.N. had been functioning and we pointed out the 
various things that I have mentioned here. If our vie\vs could 
be accepted we would get over our reluctance and help even 
by sending some combat Ijtwps to the Congo. That is the 
position we took up earlier and it still holds. 


A bout a sfONXii ago, the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations asked us to send Indian armed forces to the 
Congo. We informed him in reply that we had not approved 
of the way in which the United Nations had been functioning 
in the Congo. We had no desire, therefore, to send our armed 
forces to the Congo unless the policy of the United Nations 
was changed and brought more in line with our views on that 
subject. With the passage of the recent resolution of the 
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Security Council, which was sponsored by the United Arab 
Republic Ceylon and Nigena, the position has changed to 
some extent and it appears to us that a more correct and more 
effective policy will now be pursued This resolution was 
drafted m consultation with many Afro Asian countnes and 
we vvere also consulted A certain responsibility, therefore, is 
cast upon Us 

The atuatuan in the Congo has been a changing and 
confusing one, and we were reluctant, as we always are, to 
send our armed forces outside India \fe gave careful thought 
to these matters and communicated our views about the policy 
to be pursued m the Congo to the Uiuted Nations Secretary 
General When his reply was received it was considered 
generally satisfactory After giving very careful thought to 
all aspects of the question, we decided to place an army 
bngade at the disposal of the United Nations for service m 
the Congo In doing so, however, wc infoimed the Secretary 
General that we did not want our forces to come into conflict 
with the forces of any member country of the United Nations 
apart from Congolese and Belgian and other mercenaries 
engaged in the Congo and further that the bngade should 
function as a unit by itself and not be attached to other units 
NS c laid stress on the v eiy early withdrawal of Belgians who arc 
serving in the Congo as this appeared to be the crux of the 
problem there N\c made it clear also that our troops must 
not be used m any manner against popular movements m the 
Congo 


HE vinjTARY CONFUCT m the Congo IS going on It 
^ appears that the U N Secretary General has given 
permission for widening the activity of the U N torccs there, 
and that yesterday or the day before they actually tool air 
action against Katanga airfields and elsewhere 

The mam problem in the Congo at the present moment 
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is ihc revolt of the Katanga Gos'crnmcnt and their desire to 
break completely with the Congolese Central Government. 
The U.N. Security Council and the .\sscmbly have agreed 
that the whole of the Congo should hold together and should 
not break up into bits, which would be disastrous. The attitude 
taken by some of Katanga’s leaders, like Mr. Tshombe, has 
been entirely opposed to it. There was some fighting in the 
Katanga province some time ago. Then a kind of tnicc was 
arrived at. That truce has been violated many times by the 
Katanga people. Fighting has again begun there, and a fnv 
casualties in the Indian forces and a larger number of 
casualties on the other side have oixurrcd. 

The U.N. officer in Katanga, Dr. O’Brien, an Irish 
gentleman, issued a statement about four days ago; and day 
before yesterday, Gen. McKeown, another Irishman, who was 
in command of the U.N. Forces, has supported Dr. O’Brien’s 
statement. Both these statements make very painful reading. 
To say that sve svcrc surprised at Dr. O’Brien’s statement 
would not be correct. For, we have ourselves been feeling that 
the kind of thing mentioned in lus statement was happening 
there during the whc4e of last year. Mr. Rajeshwar Dayal’s 
experience in the Congo and ultimately hLs resignation was 
all due to such kinds of pressure being brought upon the 
U.N. by Certain great powers. Dr. O’Brien says his position 
became difficult and he specially protests against the fact that 
a resolution passed by the Security Council of the U.N. and 
voted upon by all members of the U.N. is undermined by 
some of the same persons at the stage of Implementation. One 
can realize hoM* difficult has been this Congo problem and the 
functioning of the U.N. in the Congo because of this way 
of functioning by big powers. 

It is obvious that the U.N. cannot run asvay from this 
problem. If it runs away, it is almost doomed. That will 
mean that it can deiil with no problem and nobody svill then 
care much about what the U.N. says. It has to face the 
problem and solve it as far as possible by peaceful methods 
and, if force is necessary, by the application of force. There 
Is no other way. 
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T N REGARD TO the \er> senous situation uhich has arisen in 
^ Berlin or m Central Europe, I ventured to sa) yesterday 
that It was not for us to make definite proposals It is a matter 
concerning the great powers TIic only thing which \\c tvould 
suggest strongly is that they should get together and deal i\ ith it 
Apart from the rights and wrongs of the matter, the 
consequences of conflict are so tcmblc thnt no responsible 
statesman can i leiv such a conflict without making every effort 
to avoid It Personally I think that in this particular instance 
of Berlin looking at it even from the point of view of the 
two major contestants it does not necessarily follow that there 
should be a conflict There are probably ways and means of 
avoiding a conflict I do hope that such ways will be taken 
advantage of, but the point is that this subject should be 
removed from the plane of troop movements and military 
preparations to the council chamber or to a meeting of 
representatives of the great powers concerned 

I would repeat some of the factors which are known 
Much of the trouble at the present moment has arisen because 
of a fear in regard to the inhabitants of West Berluv whether 
they would be cut off from West Germany and whether the 
three powers, namely the United States, the United Kingdom 
and France, would be prevented from having access to West 
Berlin I can very well understand that the people of a great 
city like West Berlin with a population of two and a half 
million apart from East Berlin, and following a certain social 
and economic structure to which (hey arc addicted should be 
afraid of any change coming in the way of their lives and 
of any break m the contacts which they have had with 
West Germany 

It is true that their isolated position m the heart of East 
Germany is very unusual and odd Nevertheless, it has been 
made clear by Mr Khrushchev that no interference will take 
place in their ways of living and their soaal and economic 
structure, and that the fullest assurances and guarantees will be 
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given SO that they may maintain their rights of way or passage 
into West Germany. If that is to be so, one of the major 
fears of West Berlin or the Western powers would lose its 
substance. At any rate there is enough matter for rliscussion 
at the council table and for decisions to be arrived at to 
safeguard the freedom of West Berlin and the freedom of its 
contacts with ^\'cst Germany. 

The whole atmosphere has been vitiated in the last many 
years by a certain uncertainty in regard to frontiers. About 
Berlin it is odd enough. The Odcr-Ncis.se frontier with Poland, 
which is a frontier arising from the war, has not been 
accepted by some countries, notably West Germany, and this 
ins’olvcs a large population. I bclic\’c In Poland alone it 
im-olvcd a population of 8 million, when the frontier was 
changed. 'It would create a tremendous upset, because many 
people have gone and settled dossm there. If anything is 
certain, it is that an attempt to change that frontier will 
lead to war. I am surprised that thb matter should be left 
vague and in the air often with ideas thrown about that it 
should be changed. That puts the whole question of ^Vest 
Germany and Past Germany on a dangerous level. War is 
no solution, because s%'ar mil bring complete destruction to 
East Germany and West Germany and other countries. 
Therefore, I cannot understand why the permanence of these 
frontiers is not plainly accepted. Maybe some countries think 
that it could be used as a bargaining counter for other gains. 
But it would not help if these matters were not clarified. In 
any ease it is clear that there are two countries at present, 
namely West Germany (the Federal Government) and East 
Germany (the German Democratic Republic) , each connected 
by land and otherwise %vith the power blocs. It is no good 
refusing to see this. 

I presume that there is strong feeling among the German 
people in favour of unity. That is a natural feeling. Perhaps 
some time In the future that may come about, but it will never 
come about by war or by constant attempts at war or by 
the cold war. 

One question was raised by thehon. Member, Dr. Kunzru, 
about the rights of people going from East Berlin to West 

23 
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Bcibn I base tried to look into this matter, and it is rather 
diflicult to gne a \cry precise legal answer because there are 
'O man> charges and counter charges and because so many 
changes haic taken place The position as I understood it 
IS this 

The Protocol of the 12ih September, 1944, laid dowu that 
the occupation zones of Germany would be allotted to each 
of the occupying powers (France was added to the occupying 
powers later) The Berlin area ivaSf hoivcvcr, regarded as on 
n special basis and this was to be under joint occupation of 
all the four powers including 1 ranee Paragraph 5 of the 
Protocol lays doivn that the Greater Berlin area ivas to be 
jointly administered 

After the Berlin blockade, however, the new arrangements 
lint came into force were defined m the communifpic of the 
Counal of Foreign Ministers of the 20th June, 1949 Para 
graph 3 of this communique refers to the present odministratn t 
division of Germany and of Berlin and the need for 
consideration of questions of common interest relating to the 
administration of the four sectors in Berlm with a new to 
normalizing, so far as possible, the life of the city by the Council 
of the four Foreign Ministers Since this admission of the 
administrative division of Berlin, as distinguished from the 
joint administration of the Greater Berlm area referred to in 
the Protocol of the 12eh September, 1944, makes a material 
change m the 1944 arrangements agreed to by the four pow ers 
the Soviet and East German lulhomics could very well argue 
that they have the right to regulate and control the movement 
from the East Berlin area to the West Berlm area 

Dr Hridvy Natii Ku^ZRU There was an agreement 
on the 4th May, 1949, that movement between East and West 
Germany should be free, and this vvas confirmed later in June 
1949 to which the Prime Munster referred 

The Prime MiNnsTER I have just referred to the 
communique of the 20th June 1949, which, far from confirming 
the previous arrangement, rather upset it by gmng up the jomt 
Berlin arrangement and admitted the four separate areas 
Dr K.u>.zru The adnuiustration was given up but 
not free movement 
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The Primf. Minmstf.r: It is'not a question of giving upA 
The point is what rights each party had. There has been 
this movement, in fact. I should imagine that about fifty 
thousand workers went from one side to the other for their 
daily work. This has been happening all the time. The point 
is whether legally or by an agreement or protocol something 
had been decided upon which has been broken. The 
administration of Berlin from 1945 to 1918, the Berlin 
blockade of 1918 and 1949 and the arrangements arrived at 
at the end of the blockade further diluted the rights of the 
Western powers in Berlin particularly regarding the rights of 
access. 

The blockade was lifted by the agreement of the four 
powers on the 4th May, 1949, which asked the Council of 
Foreign Ministers of the four powers to consider questions relat- 
ing to Germany and arising out of the situation In Berlin. This 
Council of Foreign ^^^nistc^s stated in the final communique 
of the 20th June, 1919, that in regard to "the movement of 
persons and goods and communications between the Eastern 
zone and the Western zones and Berlin and also in regard to 
transit, the occupation authorities each in its own zone will 
have an obligation to take the measures necessary to ensure 
the normal functioning and utilization of rail, water and road 
transport for such movement of persons and goods and such 
communications by posts, telephone and telegraph”. The 
Foreign Ministers also acknosv'ledgcd "the present admini- 
strative divisions” of Berlin and called upon the occupation 
authorities "to consult together” on a quadripartite basi.s. 
This meant the continuance of freedom of movement between 
East and ^Vest Berlin in spite of the administrative divisions. 
The Council of Foreign Ministers did not invoke any right^of - 
access but merely mentioned “obligation” on the part of the 
occupation authorities to take the necessary measures, “each 
in its own zone”. 

On the 1 2th May, 1949, an occupation statute was 
promulgated in the three Western zones of Germany. Although 
this came into operation only on the 2Ist September, 1949, 
when the \Vcst German Republic was recognized by the 
^Vestem powers, a similar statute on West Berlin was made 
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immediately effective on the Hth May, 1949 The German 
Democratic Republic was promulgated by the Soviet Union 
on the 2nd October, 1949, twelve days after the recognition 
of the West German Republic by the three ^\'estem powers, 
and article 2 of the constitution mentioned Berlin as the capital 
of the German Democratic Republic 

By the end of 1949, the division of Germany had been 
formulated by the establishment of the separate States — ■ 
West Germany and East Germany — and the division of Berlin 
was as firm as the division of Germany By the statutes 
promulgated, West Bcrlm was part of West Germany and 
East Berlin became the capital of East Germany Both sides, 
however, kept up the pretence r^arding the status of Berlin 
by stating that the law and treaties of the two States will 
not apply to the respective areas of Bcrlm unless they were 
re enacted by the legislature of East Berlin or 4Vcst Berlin 
as the case may be Both in West Germany and m East 
Germany the occupation regime was terminated though the 
legal status of occupation contmued In Berlin, however, both 
the occupation status and the occupation regime were kept 
up though with material modifications 

In 1954 the Western powers decided to recogmie the 
sovereignty of West Berlin and to imite her to join the Nato 
along with Western Germany On the 22nd October, 1954 the 
Nato Council associated itself with the tripartite guarantee of 
Berlin which thus became the responsibility of the North 
Atlantic Treaty System Similar developments took place m 
East Berlin and East Germany The Treaty of the 20th 
September, 1955 vested the East German Republic with 
sovereignty and transferred to it the control over boundaries 
of preater Berlm and all the lines of communication with the 
Federal Republic The transit of personnel and freight to the 
three \\cstrm powers however, continued despite the treaty 
to be handled not by the East German Republic but by the 
Sonet Union "for the time being” 

Smee then the Soviet Dmon denounced on the ^Ith 
November, 1958 the two protocols of 1944 with a new to 
temunatmg m Berlin the occupation regime which had long 
since disappeared in West Germany and Fast Germany 
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Hon. Members will see that all kinds of changes were 
taking place during the last twelve years after the 19-48 
arrangement or protocol. A x’crj' m.ajor change has been 
that \Vcst Germany has become a member of the Nato 
group of nations and East Germany lias become a member 
of the Warsaw Pact. They are both admitted by some 
countries on each side as sovxrcign States. And this had a 
powerful effect on West Berlin and East Berlin. It may be 
that one cannot deal with this matter in strict law but the 
fact is that both ha\-e been functioning separately but tvith 
a great deal of mutual contact and communication going on, 
admittedly each party governing this movement. As sovereign 
States, normally they have the right to control movements 
across their borders. Whether it is justifiable or not, it is 
another matter. 

1 may further state that legally the presence of Western 
powers in the City of Berlin is based not on the Potsdam 
Agreement but on the Protocol of the 12th September, 1944. 
The right of access to Berlin of the Western powers is on a 
different footing. It is not inherent in the right to occupy 
Berlin. Such rights of access, as The Hague Court held in the 
Goa ease, are not automatic in the case of an enclave nor is 
the right of access of Western powers of the same validity in 
law as the right of occupation. It h.is not been stipulated 
specifically in any four-power agreement. This right was 
secured by the Western powers by a verbal agreement in 
June, 1945, not as a right but as a concession from the 
Soviet authorities. The issue, from the legal point of 
view, is a confusing one. From the practical point of view, 
it is still more confused. But the major fact is that whether 
it is West Germany or East Germany or East or West Berlin, 
different sovereign authorities are represented and that has 
created difficulties. If these sovereign authorities co-operate, 
it is well and good and if they do not, there is trouble. "We 
are having that trouble now. 

Mr. Bhupesh Gupta laid great stress on our recognition 
of the East German Government. I shall deal with that. Our 
recognition of the West Gennan Government, as I have often 
stated, is really a continuation of our wartime association with 
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the Western nllies The Bntish Go\ermnent of India had a 
military mission there. That contmued after we became 
independent and that automatical^ com cried itself into a 
diplomatic mission afterwards For some time our Ambassador 
or representative had to be a General and uc had to put even 
our civilian officers in military uniform On the Eistem side 
there wis no such continutt> and right from the beginning 
there was the hope that some arrangement would be arrived 
at for bringing West Germany and East German) together 
We avoided therefore taking an) action which might to 
some extent come m the way of such an arrangement 
As time went on we developed fairl) good trade relations 
with East Germanv Thev have got a trade representative m 
Delhi and m effect wc deal with them practically as an 
independent covmtr) which wc recognize But wc have 
got no d plomatic contacts waih them for the reasons 
1 have mentioned 


I MVDE A reference m this House earlier to the Berlin issue 
I want to clarif) one or two matters m that connection 
which have led apparently to some misunderstanding 
chiefly abroad 

In discussing the German or the Berlin issue which is 
exciting peoples mincU so much 1 have repcatedl) laid stress 
on peaceful negotiations by the big countries especially con 
cemed The greater the dcla) in do ng so the greater the 
penis that w e hav c to face because the cold w ar has become 
mcrcasingl) heated aliliough it is an odd way of describing 
It On the last occasion hcic I spoke about the question of 
Berlin and I sa d that so far as W cst Berlin was concerned one 
thing should be accepted without rescnaiion namdy that 
access to West Berlin from West Gcmiany should be full and 
continue as before The people of this cit> although it 
cut in half have these contacts and one can hardly conceive 
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nf interference lliosc contacts and access witliout the 
gravest consequences. Therefore, it is essential that it should be 
apiced and guaranteed that those contacts with ^Vest Berlin 
and East and IVcst Germany should continue even if other 
changes occur. I have laid stress on that repeatedly and I 
have pointed out that c%’cn Mr. Khrushchev has admitted it. 

Then there was a question the hon. Dr. Kunzru put to 
me about contacts between East and ^^'cst Berlin. I went 
into this matter with the help of our Historical Section and 
they produced all manner of agreements, protocols, covenants 
and the like from 19-14 onwards. It was highly confusing — 
not the protocols as such but the things that happened in 
between. For instance, originally the 'defeated Germany was 
divided up into three parts and later into four under the four 
big powers, and the City of Berlin was treated separately under 
the ultimate control of the four powers. The agreements arc 
about these. Then what happens is that the three 'Western 
sectors combine together and become the Republic of West 
Germany. Then the Republic of West Germany becomes a 
member of the Nato group of potvers. So there is difTcrcnce 
between what it was in 1945 and what it became a few years 
later. Similarly, the Soviet sector becomes the Democratic 
Republic of East Germany and then a member of the Warsaw 
Pact. All these changes inevitably limit the force of some 
of the older pacts and covenants. It is therefore very difficult 
to justify fully anything purely legal. That is ^vhy I said on 
the last occasion something about there being no strong legal 
basis at present in regard to East and West Berlin. But because 
of these changes that have occurred, each party accuses tlic 
other of having taken some steps which it should not have 
done, and therefore of having broken the previous agreement 
or covenant or protocol. The net result of the deliberations 
of the Foreign Ministers in 1949 in respect of East and West 
Berlin which called upon the occupation authorities to consult 
together on a quadripartite iKisis tvas the continuance oS 
freedom of movement between East and ^Vest Berlin in spite 
of the administrative diviaon. Since then c\'en till recently 
about 50,000 East Berlin workers used to go daily to ^Vest 
Berlin and come back. Similarly, between 5,000 and 15,000 
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3vorker3 3vent from ^Vest Bcrlm to East Berlin daily and 3vcnt 
back I am not talking about migration, that is a separate 
thing Here is a huge cit> , it is not \er> cas> or advantageous 
to divide It into tuo entircl> separate units and cut up the 
cit>’s life But gradual!) this process of separation went on 
because of the cold war, and now a tcrnfic barrier has been 
put up between East and West Berlin preventing people from 
going m and out I hope tt is a temporary barrier because 
It 15 quite absurd to have a great ctt> like this with a kind 
of a Great \S'all of China dividing it into two I repeat that 
whatever the legal implications maj be — because there are 
tw 0 views and it may be that under slnct law this barrier being 
put up may be justified — from every other pomt of view it xs a 
harmful thing for a cit)’s life to be cut up m this w’ay From 
the human point of view it causes tremendous misery Also, 
Berlm has continued to be a kind of s>inbol of the future unity 
of Germam whenever it might come about 

Lokmg at the German picture, it seems to me that m 
spite of the basic difference between the Soviet group on the 
one side and the Western countries on the other, there are 
so many points m common between them At any rate it 
would not be very difficult to find some common basis for 
agreement at the present moment if the) set about it- Such 
an agreement must take into account human considerations, 
and not stick too much to legal niceties or whatever some 
covenants contamed in the ’forties The whole background 
has changed factually and it does seem very odd that these 
barriers should be put m the VN-ay of movement and cause 
infinite misery to large numbers of people 
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I T ^VAS A liappy and wise thought of the sponsors of this 
conference to ha\’c convened it- Our meeting svould have 
been important in any event but it has become more imjwrtant 
because of the developments of the last two or three months 
when we have been made au'arc of the abyss stretching out 
before and belotv us. This conference svould have attracted 
attention in the normal course, but that attention is much 
more because we meet at the time of this particular crisis 
in human history. 

Today everjlhing, including the struggle against 
imperialism, colonialism and racialism, which is important and 
to which reference has been made repeatedly here, is over- 
shadowed by this crisis. Therefore, It becomes inevitable for 
us to pay attention to this crisis which confronts humanity. 
The great powers also svatch us. 

\Ve call ouncives non-aligned countries. The word “non- 
aligned” may be differently interpreted, but basically it was 
coined and used with the meaning of being non-aligned srith 
the great power blocs of the world. “Non-aligned” has a nega- 
tive meaning. But if we give it a positive connotation it means 
nations svhich object to lining up for war purposes, to military 
blocs, to military alliances and the like. We keep away from 
such an approach and we svant to throw our weight in favour 
of peace. In effect, therefore, when there Is a crisis inv’olving 
the possibility of Avar, the very fact that we are unaligncd 
should stir us to feel that more than e\'er it is up to us to do 
Avhatever we can to prevent such a calamity coming down 
upon us. 

If in this crisis some action of ours helps to remove the 
fear of war, then we have justified and strengthened ourselves. 

I knoAV that the key to the situation does not lie in the hands 
of this conference. It lies essentially in the hands of the two 
great powers, the United States of America and the Soviet 
Union. Nevertheless, this conference or rather the countries 

From speech at the Conference of Non-aliened Nations, Beljrade, 
September 2. 1961 
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which arc represented m this conference arc not so helpless 
that they look on while war is declared and the world is 
destroy cd The lime, the place and the occasion are no3V and 
here to take up the question of war and peace and make it 
our own and show to the world that we stand for peace and 
that, so far as we can, we shall fight for it in the ways open 
to us The power of nations assembled here is not military 
power or economic power, nevertheless it is power Call it 
moral force It does make a difference obviously what wc in 
our combined wisdom feel and think about this issue of war 
and peace 

Some SIX, seven or eight years ago, non alignment was 
a rare phenomenon A few countries here and there asked 
about It and other countnes rather made fun of it or at any 
rate did not take it seriously “Non alignment’ What is this’ 
You must be on this side or that,” — that was the argu- 
ment That argument is dead today The whole course of 
history of the last few years has shown a growing opinion 
spread in favour of the concept of non alignment Why’ 
Because it was tn tune with the course of events, it was in tune 
with the thinking of the vast numbers of people, whether the 
country concerned was non aligned or not, because they 
hungered passionately for peace and did not like this massing 
up of V ast armies and nuclear bombs on either side Therefore, 
their minds turned to those countries who refused to Imc up 
Wc have arrived at a position today where there is no 
choice left between an attempt between negotiations for 
peace or vrar If people refuse to negotiate, they must 
inevitably go to war I am amazed that ngid and proud 
attitudes arc taken up by the great countnes as being too high 
and mighty to negotiate for peace I submit that it is not their 
prestige which is involved in such attitudes but the future of 
the human race It is our duty and function to say that they 
must negotiate 

1 believe firmly that the only possible way to solve many 
of these problems ultimately is tximplctc disarmament I con- 
sider disarmament an absolute necessity for the peace of the 
vvorld I think that without disarmament the present 
difficulties, fears and conflicts wtU continue Wc cannot expect 
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to achicNc disannamcnt suddenly c\'cn if tliis conference wants 
It. For tlie picscnt moment the only thinp which we can do 
is to la\ stress on the need to nq^otiatc with a view to RCttinR 
over these feats and dangers. If that is done, the next and 
otlier steps follow. 

I would venture to say that it is not for us to lay down 
what should be done in regan! to Germany or Berlin which 
is the immediate cause of the present tension. It seems to me 
obvious that certain facts of life should be recognized. There 
.ire two independent entities: the Government of tlic Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Government of the German 
Democratic People’s Republic. As things stand, we find the 
great City of Berlin divided by what might be called an inter- 
national frontier. It is a very awkward situation, but there it 
is. West Berlin is very closely allied to West Germany and to 
Western countries and they liavc had access to it. I am glad 
that Mr. Khrushchev himself has indicated that that access 
will not be limited and it will be open to them as it is now. 
If that is made perfectly clear and guaranteed by all con- 
cerned, I should imagine that one of the major fears and 
causes of conflict will be removed. I am merely putting this 
fonvard to indicate how some of the big things which are 
troubling the people arc capable of solution even if the entire 
problem is not solved. 

The most important thing for the ^vorld today is for the 
great powers directly concerned to meet together and negotiate 
with a will to peace. And if this confcrcnec throws its weight 
in favour of such an approach, it %vill be a positive step Avhich 
we take in order to help.' 

May I say that the danger of war coming nearer has 
been enhanced perhaps by the recent decision of the Soviet 
Govemm.ent to start nuclear tests? I regret it deeply because 
it may well lead to the other countries also starting the tests, 
and apart from the inherent danger of nuclear fall-outs, this 
brings us to the very verge of the precipice of war. Therefore, 
it has become even more urgent t^t the process of negotiation 
should begin without any delay, 

I should like to refer briefly to some of our other prob- 
lems. Many of the countries represented here have only 
recently become independent. They ha\'e tremendous prob- 
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lems and have, above all, the problem of making good 
economically and socially, because most of these countries arc 
under developed It is nght and proper that the affluent 
countries should help in this process They have to some extent 
done so 1 thmk they should do more in this respect, but 
ultimately the burden will he on the people of the countries 
themselves This problem has to be faced by each one of our 
countries 

There arc some countries represented here which are 
strugglmg for their freedom There is Algena which has paid 
a fantastic price m human life and suffering m its struggle 
for freedom and yet which has not so far succeeded in achiev 
mg It There is Tunisia with its recent extraordinary 
experience I am refemng particularly to Birerta, which is a 
foreign base, because the very idea of foreign base m a country 
seems quite extraordinary to me There are then the problems 
of the Congo There is the horror of Angola It is a 
closed book 


Then there is the situation in East Africa, where some 
comtnes, such as Tanganyika have been promised 
independence The situation m Central Africa is not good 
Further south m South Afnca we have the supreme symbol 
of racial arrogance, racial dncnmination, and apartheid which 
■s an intolerable position to be accepted by any of us And 
ftis IS imposed upon South West Afnca m challenge to the 
United Nations decisions' All these problems crowd upon 
US w c have to face them 


The most fundamental fact of the world today is the 

"> '•un'' 

"L new world There ,s no doubt that unper.al.sm 
and the old s^le colomahsm will vanuh Yet the new forces 

'’.h "a ■” “'I"" ways over us and 

certainly the under des eloped and the backward Therefore 
we cannot afford to be backuaid 

freedom r“‘‘ j ‘"™ countries societies where 

r becomes an cv en greater folly than 
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ever. If we cannot prevent war, all our problems suffer and 
5ve cannot deal svith them. But if we can pro’cnf war, we 
can RO ahead in sok-inR our other problems. We can help 
to liberate the parts of the world under colonial and imperial 
rule and we can build up our ouit free, prosperous societies 
in our respective countries. Tliat is positive svork for us to do. 
Therefore, I venture to submit to this assembly that we must 
lay the greatest stress on the rcmovTil of this major danger 
of war today. Not only is this incumbent on us but if we do 
this we shall be in line with the thinking of millions and millions 
of people. Non-alignment has rcccivctl strength from the fact 
that millions of people arc not aligned and that they do not 
want war. 

Let us use this strength rightly, svith courtesy and srith 
a friendly approach so that we may influence those who have 
the po^^’cr of svar and peace in their hands. Let us try, if not 
to prevent tvar for all time, to push it away so that in the 
meantime the world may Icam the ways of mutual 
co-operation. 


PORTUGUESE COLONIALISM 

T Asi HAPPY to be associated with this seminar. In coming 
here I feel th.Tt »vc arc participating in a movement of 
history. This movement, more particularly in Africa, is a 
historic phenomenon, and any person looking at it will know 
in which direction the current is moving. 

Unfortunately, some countries and some Governments, 
notably the Portuguese Gov’cmmcnt, have not realized this 
yet. Some other colonial posvers realized it and accepted this 
direction to some extent and worked to that end. But often 
they were pulled back by various forces, vested interests and 
their own habits oi mind. In the last lew years more 
particularly there has been a new and powerful influence 

From speech at the Seminar on Problems of Portuguese Colonies organired 
by the Indian Council for Africa, New Delhi, October 20. 1961 
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which has come in the wa> of liberation of the colonies I 
mean the force of the cold war The whole world is rnvoKcd 
indirectly in this cold 3 var Africa is affected, and the freedom 
movements are affected bj the consequences of the cold war, 
and this particularly applies to the Portugese colomes The 
bij; powers which are deeply in\ol\ed in the cold war think m 
military terms and m terms of the possible effect of any step 
taken in a colony on their interests They may have a base in 
a colony as they do ha\ e in many places So they judge these 
questions from the point of view of the effect on their broader 
policies related to the cold war Because Portugal has become 
a part of military alliances like the Nato, Portugal gets special 
consideration sometimes from the big countries Lately, 
therefore, we have seen a conflict in the minds of big countries 
in the sense that while on the one side they encourage the 
liberation of the colonies on the other side they put up 
obstructions m the way of this liberation 


As far as I can judge, the Portuguese Government have 
tned to profit as much as they can by this situation in the 
world and have indeed succeeded in profiting by it Perhaps 
verv recently it is dawning on tome of the big powers that 
thev might be backing the wrong horse They ought to have 
known t^hat long ago Apart from an appreciation of the 
normal human desire for freedom practical considerations arc 
gradually making them realize that it is far more important to 
trv to win the goodwill of the people of the countries in Asia 
and \fnca than to think m purely military terms which lead 
them to support colonial domination 

Hisfoncallv speaking, colonialrm is a past phenomenon 
I do not ^ay practiralK, because colonialism is continuing and 
does much mischief Nevertheless the force which builds up 
the colonial domains ,s over The odd thing is that today 
I ortu,.al which is compared to the other I uropcan countries 
socially, economically, politically and 
almwi in every sense represents the biggest colonial empire 

iis anis" «n spite of 

If 1 1°^ backwardness in the pan and at present 

we esnn? r Portuguese colon.a!.«m 

wc cannot do so m isolation Wc have to see what effect 
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the cold war has got on it. I am not prepared to say 
that all the ills of the world today flow from colonialism. 
They flow’ from other causes also, including the consequences 
of the last war which pursue m still. But undoubtedly the 
fact of colonialism is a cause not only for deep unrest but 
for possibly bringing war nearer. Tlicrcforc, even from the 
larger point of view of the world, it seems to me of the utmost 
importance that the s)‘stem of colonialism should be wound 
up completely leaving no trace, except a bad memory, behind. 

You have met here particularly to discuss Portuguese 
colonics. As you know, we have a little bit of the Portuguese 
colony in India. It is almost a dot in size. Yet it has created 
a strong feeling in India with which, I am sure, you will 
sympathize. In the past 14 years since we became independent,’ 
it has ocaipicd our mind a good deal, and u c have been driven 
hard to think as to what we should do about it. 

All these years we were thinking not merely of solving a 
problem in the immediate present but solving it for good. The 
^^rtuc of Gandhiji’s method was that it sought to solve a 
problem wiihoui Icanng a trail of bitterness, ill will and hatred 
beliind it. Therefore, we did not want to do something which 
would lead to other difiicuU problems. Maybe, we, were 
philosophic, Bm that tvas our thinking. That has led us to the 
present position when, 14 years after independence, Goa still 
remains a blot on India, not only because it is a colonial posses- 
sion but because it is a bad colonial possession also. 

At no time did ivc in our minds and in our actions 
renounce or give up the possibility of military action. But 
we did not want to resort to it. We wanted to try all other 
methods. AVe were prepared to w’ait, as we hav'c vraited 
very long. Apart from the emotional or pS)choIogical aspect 
of it, from the point of vic>v of the security of India 
we would not tolerate a foreign base on the coast of India. 
It is a dangerous thing when it is tied up with big powers and 
military alliances. Maybe, people conditioned in other vv'ays 
have not apprcci’atecf or unefersfooef why TnOVa acted" ih a 
particular way. But as I have said, we arc not in -any sense 
tied down absolutely to pursuing the polic>' which we have thus 
far pursued in the interest of removal of colonialism. If we 
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have to tale some other action, tvc shall tale it \Vc Iccp an 
open mind 

In a sense, Goa has become and has been a part of a 
larger problem of Portuguese possessions Today as all 
ow, t e most \ ital struggle against Portuguese colonialism 
A ^ place m Angola and m Mozambique The story of 
Angola has been one of extreme tragedy Practically aU the 
peop e o la and Africa, and many m Europe and America, 
us ee great sj-mpathy for those who arc fightmg for their 
freedom m Angola and Mozambique and a great deal of 
esentmMt against the tembly repressive methods adopted b> 
atrain? rcscntmcnt IS to some extent also 

against those countries uho have directly or mdirectly helped 

^ because of Nato or because of 
in Anirnl^^ r^^son When this supreme tragedy is being enacted 
VT" that any countr> 

loof round Government on the bai If >ou 

inherent m tU today, some difficulties were perhaps 
Ihose^,fS the Congo, but 

followed bv I'l* undoubtedly aggravated bv policies 

countries a 1 n oountnes and sometimes by the big 
this situation United Nations, which jumped into 

a^nvities -d restrict^ m its 

the Conco \v-i« .v, niam source of trouble in 

mercenaries rb n * P‘'«^cncc of considerable numbers of 
espcciallv Nortb*^ Europe and some from Africa, 

conn^uln M '^^ds us to see the cunous 

emotional symprthylet?;.;^^^ I 

South Afnoan TT„ ^ in Angola and the 

b=cl"c“;:s 

b-om„ a par, of ft,, h, 

today, you uf Portuguese colonics 

the world You are the colonial question in 

colon, a, 

scathing m* a mmur, of H ^ “ comment 

tbsurd to tmagme that '■ '’°P' '' " 

.h,. motemen, ,vh.ah a L^‘S:,“o7h';:ft”“ ‘’°'™ 
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You will, of course dbcuss the various aspects' of 
Portuguese colonics. They do require discussion and objective 
and calm consideration. Probably it will be diflicult for all 
the various aspects and situations to be tied up together. There 
arc, no doubt, certain general considerations, but each country 
has to consider the situation separately and yet in concert with 
other countries so that there may be the feeling of a common 
struggle, of mutual sjTnpathy, of solidarity and co-operation. 
^^y heart goes out to what is happening in Africa. I think 
that the agony of the African continent throughout history has 
been such that it has not been equalled anjwhcrc. It is 
terrible, and I think the svholc world owes it to the African 
people not to hinder them but to help them in freedom in 
every way. To gain freedom from the morass of colonial 
domination in which African nations have lived for hundreds 
of years has been difBcuU; ncsxrtbclcss it is going to be 
achieved. But the other task of building themselves up is 
going to be much more difficult. That will require the help 
of all countries. I can assure you that so far as India is 
concerned, all our thinking and emotions arc with you, attd 
that in so far as tve can help, we shall help. 


CO-OPERATE OR PERISH 

Tt IS A little over a year now since I had the honour of 
^ addressing this great Assembly. In the course of this year 
the organization which represents the world community has 
faced many crises. Among these crises has been the tragic death 
of • the late Secretary-General, Mr. Hammarskjoeld, rvho^ 
during the many years of his high office, shaped to some extent 
the working of this Assembly and enlarged its functions. I 
wnji!fb’iI«L*a.*pu>’nij ♦rihntft.nnib’niy •uunragb’ai'hffnnmtuTj- 
of Mr. Hammarskjoeld. To you. Sir, who occupy now this high 
scat of the Secretary-General, I offer my warm welcome of 
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ha\e to take some other action, we shall take it W e keep an 
open mmd 

In a sense, Goa has become and has been a part of a 
larger problem of Portuguese possessions Todaj as ne all 
know, the most \atal struggle against Portuguese colonialism 
IS taUng place m Angola and in Mozambique The stor> of 
Angola has been one of extreme tragedy Practically all the 
people of Asia and Africa, and many m Europe and America, 
must feel great sympathy for those svho are fighting for their 
freedom m Angola and Mozambique and a great deal of 
resentment against the ternbly repressive methods adopted by 
the Portuguese And the resentment is to some extent also 
against those countnes who have directly or mdircctly helped 
the Portuguese, whether it is because of Nato or because of 
some other reason When this supreme tragedy is being enacted 
in Angola, it seems to us very odd indeed that any country 
should pat the Portuguese Government on the back If you 
look round Afnca today, some difficulties were perhaps 
inherent in the situation, as for example in the Congo but 
those difficulties were undoubtedly aggravated b\ policies 
followed by certam countnes and sometimes by the big 
countnes As a result, the United Nations, which jumped mto 
this situation, was constantly hampered and restneted m its 
activities One fact was that the mam source of trouble m 
the Congo was the presence of considerable numbers of 
mercenaries, chiefly from Europe and some from Africa, 
especially Northern Rhodesia This leads us to see the cunous 
connection As we all know, there is certamly a great deal of 
emotional sympathy between the Portuguese m Angola and the 
South Afncan Union and Northern Rhodesia So the problem 
becomes complicated, and the problem of Portuguese colonies 
becomes a part of this larger complex 

WTien you consider this problem of Portuguese colonies 
today, you are considcnng the cmx of the colonial question in 
the world You are considcnng the crux not only of the 
cd'ionia’l question but the future ol Alnca as a comment 
seethmg with a mixture of discontent, anger and hope It is 
absurd to imagme that any country or power can put dowTi 
this movement which is a movement of history 
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You will, of course discuss the various aspects of 
Portuguese colonies. They do require discussion and objective 
and calm consideration. Probably h will be difficult for all 
the various aspects and situations to be tied up together.- There 
are, no doubt, certain general considerations, but cadi country 
has to consider the situation separately and yet in concert with 
other countries so that there may be the feeling of a common 
struggle, of mutual s^-mpaihy, of solidarity and co-operation. 
My heart goes out to what is happening in Africa. I think 
that the agony of the African continent throughout history has 
been such that it has not been equalled anywhere. It is 
terrible, and I think the whole world owes it to the African 
people not to hinder them but to help them in freedom in 
e\'cry way. To gain freedom from the morass of colonial 
domination in tvhich African nations have lived for hundreds 
of years has been difficult; ncs-crthclcss it is going to be 
achieved. But the other task of building themselves up is 
going to be much more difficult. That will require the help 
of all countries. I can assure you that so far as India is 
concerned, all our thinking and emotions .arc u-ith you, and 
that in so far as we can help, we shall help. 


CO-OPERATE OR PER1511 

Tt is a little over a year now since I had the honour of 
^ addressing this great Assembly. In the course of this year 
the organization tvhich represents the tvorld community has 
faced many crises. Among these crises has been the tragic death 
of • the late Secretary-General, Mr. Hammarskjoeld, who, 
during the many years of his high office, shaped to some extent 
the working of this Assembly and enlarged its functions. I 
tvould like to pay my tribute and my homage to the memory 
of Mr. Hammarskjodd. To you. Sir, who occupy now this high 
seat of the Secretary-General, I offer my tvarm welcome of 
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regard and greetings And I can assure you that we m 
common with others, not only welcome you here but offer 
you our full co-operation I hope that under your guidance, 
Mr Secretary General the United Nations will advance from 
strength to strength and will serve the cause of the peace of 
the world and the cause of remosing the remnants of foreign 
domination from vanous parts of the world 

The General Assembly and the Sccunty Council took 
many steps in the last year or more in regard to these matters 
and thereby enlarged to some extent the functions of the 
organization Unfortunately those steps did not yield 
immediately the results which we had hoped for because of 
vanous difficulties and the somewhat obstructive methods 
employed by some. I trust we shall work in future with 
greater unanimity and cffcctuencss in carrying out the 
decisions of the United Nations 

In the Congo the United Nations has undertaken a great 
responsibility, and on the success of that senture depends m 
many ways the future of the United Nations itself or its future 
effectiveness Therefore it is of the utmost importance that 
the work which this organization has undertaken in the Congo 
should succeed and yield results All the countries represented 
here are interested in this vital problem \Vc m India are a 
little more interested than some others because we have at 
the mvitation of the United Nations placed some of our 
resources and some of our armed forces at the disposal of the 
organization for serxncc in the Congo The Congo has become 
the symbol and the touchstone of success for the actmties of 
the United Nations 

During the last year many additions have been made 
to the membership of the General Assembly New countnes 
have come here chieflv from Africa and I am happy about 
this enlargement More particularly I should like to mention 
the name of one country Outer Mongolia because for years 
we have been suggesting the name and hoping that it will 
be admvvted I happy that OmWt Mtmgoha has a\ last 
found a place in the Assembly When future histonans wxite 
about this period m which we are living they may well say 
that an outstanding feature of this period was the emergence 
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of African countries which, historicaHy speaking, is of vital 
importance today. \Ve find that the problems arising there 
are problems of a new vitality and not problems of a decadent 
people. They are the problems of a new life emerging. I 
referred to the Congo, and there is the nearby country of 
Angola under Portuguese rule. Apart from the theoretical 
question of colonialism, from the practical point of view what 
we have heard of events in Angola has been distressing in 
the extreme. We can imagine how much it must distress 
people in Africa. I earnestly hope that this remnant of 
colonialism will also peacefully change. 

There are other colonial problems, of course. There is 
Algeria. I can only say that the terrible suffering which the 
people of Algeria have undergone during the last eight years 
must find fulfilment. I am sure they will, but I would hope 
that they will do so soon and that the story of their agony 
should not drag. I do think that at this stage of the world’s 
history it has become impossible for colonics to continue 
without creating complications which may lead to major 
conflicts in the world. 

The world is facing even greater problems, of survival, 
of war and peace. The choice today before the world is a 
choice which has never been posed before. It is a choice 
of self-extinction or survival. Many people think and talk 
about escaping from the disaster of a nuclear ^var by burrowing 
underground and living like rats in a hole. It is surely a 
strange commentary on our times that we should be driven 
to that conclusion instead of directing all our energies and 
all our strength to the prevention of that catastrophe. 

There are basic problems before us — the German problem, 
the problem of the dty of Berlin and other problems 
elsewhere — which I believe are capable of solution, because 
I am convinced that no country deliberately desires war. I am 
convinced that the people all over the world are passionately 
in favour of peace. 

There is the problem of disannament. I am convinced 
that the modem world cannot continue for long without full 
disarmament. It is perhaps true ultimately that the material 
advance which has taken place in the world and which is 
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magnificent has gone far ahead of the dc\elopmcnt of the 
human mind A mind which lags behind, and ihmks in terms 
of how nations functioned and wars occurred a hundred or 
two hundred jears ago docs not fit in with the modem age 
Emotionally we do not full> understand the possibility of a 
nuclear war OthersMsc it seems to me impossible that there 
should be these continuing deadlocks and impasses for under 
modem conditions war must be ruled out or human civilization 
has to submit to the ending of all that it has laboured for 
thousands of >ears to build If that is true, it js important 
and urgent that we should approach this question of 
disarmament with speed deliberation and determination to 
solve It 

This Assembly decided last year almost unanunously I 
think in favour of general widespread disarmament The 
great nations of the world have committed themselves to it 
The United States through its President recently put fonvard 
proposals which are m line with wrhat this Assembly has 
decided The Soviet Union has put fonvard proposals to the 
same effect varying them slightly but essentially aiming at 
the same thing There is a good deal of commonness about 
them in broad outline If that is so why should we not grasp 
this opportunity and remove the fear and terror from people s 
mmds and devote our energies and resources to the advance 
ment of the world'* This major and outstand ng question must 
be dealt with speedily and the great countries especially those 
ivhich have the greatest respons faditv should address 
themselves again and again to the consideration of this 
problem together through negotiations to reach agreements 
Such agreements cannot be merely agreements between some 
countnes however great These must represent all the 
members of the United Nations But I do think that it iS 
better for a few countries to deal with this problem to begin 
with 1 feel rather strongly on this question although we in 
India are probably not situated in the major theatres of a 
poviiHe. war AhaA. waa hw ixyi m the p^iVi 

thousands of years is at stake today ^Vhlle I feel as strongly 
as possible about the freedom of the colonnl countnes and 
other dependent people I do think that the biggest question 
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today is the question of war and peace and disarmament. 

The General Assembly passed a resolution recently about 
nuclear tests. It was a great misfortune that after a period 
of abstinence from nuclear tests there was a resumption of 
these tests. Immediately it becomes more difficult to have 
treaties for ending nuclear tests, because the whole atmosphere 
becomes one of fear and apprehension. I do think, and I would 
beg the countries concerned to realize, that they arc doing a 
grave disservice to the world, to their o\m countries, by not 
putting an end to nuclear tests by treaty as quickly as possible. 
The Assembly passed a resolution in fa\t)ur of some kind of 
a moratorium. No one imagines that a x-oluntary moratorium 
is going to solve this question. There must be stricter controls 
by treaty and othcnvisc. Nuclear tests arc basically evil. They 
encourage cnl. The sooner this c\*il is dealt tvith the better. 

^Vc live in a tvorld of conflicts and yet the world goes 
on undoubtedly because of the cooperation of nations and 
individuab. The essential principle about the world Is co« 
operation, and there b today a vast amount of cooperation 
even between countries which are opposed to each other in 
the political or other fields. Little is Imo^Ti or said about thb 
co*operation that b going on but a great deal b said about 
ev’cry point of conflict, and therefore the world b full of the 
idea that we live on the vcige of disaster. It would perhaps 
be a truer picture if the co-operating elements in the ivorld 
were put forward and we were made to think that the world 
depended on co-operation and not on conflict. 

A proposal has been made by many persons to the effect 
that more attention should be directed to the co-operative 
ventures especially for peace and in the interest of peace, so 
that more positive thinking may take place on thb subject and 
people may realize that this co-operation is already taking 
place and can be extended. Some years ago it was resolved 
to have an international geophysical year. That tvas a specific 
subject. Howc\’er, it has been suggested that perhaps this 
Assembly might resolve to call upon all coimtries of the world 
to devote a year to the furtherance of co-operative activities 
in political, cultural and the many other Adds — not to mere 
speeches about peace. That perhaps will direct some of our 
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energy and some of our thinking to this idea of co operation 
ivhich will create an atmosphere helpful for solving the pro 
blems more easily That by itself wll not solv e any problems but 
It will lessen this distrust and conflict which affect the world 
I make this suggestion to you not m any detail but broadly 
so that this Assembly might consider it and if \t is worth while, 
perhaps appomt a committee to consider it further and make 
suggestions as to how this might perhaps be done The great 
men of the world have been those who have fought hatred 
and violence and not those who have encouraged it We have 
arrived at the stage when even in some worth while cause 
hatred and violence have to be checked This requires a new 
way of thinking, a new development of humanity Possibly 
we arc gomg through that process and this very crisis ivill 
wake up the mind of man and direct it to this new way of 
thmkmg What shall it profit the world if it conquers the 
material ills and then commits suicide because it has not 
controlled its own mind’ Therefore, we have to undertake the 
vast task of encouraging this new thinking this new approach 
of co-operatton, not on a mere ideological basis but on a 
practical basis of sheer survival I would beg the Assembly to 
consider this from the larger point of view 

Apart from the problems of Germany, Berlin and Afnca, 
there IS the problem of Indo China You will remember that 
the Geneva Conference which was held five or six years ago 
came to certain conclusions and appointed international com 
missions The mam conclusions were that the countries m Indo 
Chma be kept out of the power conflicts, because it was clear 
that othenvisc they would pensh Those commissions 
functioned satisfactonly and prevented this to some extent 
Later some of those commissions were not allowed to function 
as they should have done Much of the difficulty has arisen 
because they were not allowed to function I think the question 
can be solv cd primarily on the basis of applying the conclusions 
of the Geneva Conference which were agreed upon by every 
one, and allowmg the commissions to function 

It has been very graaous of >ou Mr President, to mvitc 
me to address this Assembly I fed rather humble before it 
I am no man of wisdom I am only a person who has dabbled 
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in public affairs for nearly half a century and learned some- 
thing from them and what I have learned mostly is how wse 
men often behave in a very foolbh manner. That thought 
makes me often doubt my own wisdom. I question mjself: 
“Am I right?” I have doubts about many things, but I have 
no doubt at all about some things, because I have been 
conditioned in that way. I ha\x g^o^vn up in that way during 
long years of guidance from my leader, Mahatma Gandhi, 
that hatred and violence are essentially bad and evil, and that 
anything which promoted hatred, therefore, is bad. Apart from 
theory or idealism, the practical choice offered to the world 
is to co-operate or perish. The choice is of peaceful 
co-existence or no-cxistence at all. 

I venture to suggest to this Assembly that these questions 
should be looked upon from this broader point of view. They 
should also be looked upon with the urgency which they 
demand. I would repeat that the future of the world depends 
so much on the continuance of the United Nations. Without it, 
perhaps that future itself would end. 


RUSSU AND AMERICA 

T HAVE REPE-'^TEDLY bccn impressed during my vbits to the 
Soviet Union and to the United States by the many things 
they have in common. I am thinking more about the people 
than about politics. The people in both countries are in some 
ways remarkably similar to each other. They arc frank and 
hospitable and are exceedingly friendly. 

Essentially, I am thinking of one common feature today 
in the Soviet Union and in America, namely the concentration 
of technological and scientific development as a means to 
progress. The Russians, in spite of their political differences, 
arc full of admiration for the technological civilization which 
the United States has built up. They want to do even better. 

From addrcti to the CoUrgUtc Couacll of the Unted Nationi, Nor York, 
November 11. 1951 
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Theirs is a competitive approach It is because of this I think 
that once they get o\ er the present day political difficulties 
the people of the Soviet Union and the United States are 
likely to come much nearer to each other than possibl) other 
countnes might 

America b> and large is a Welfare State There may be 
odd thmgs here and there which do not fit in with this concept, 
but it IS a Welfare State ^ou have solved >our problems of 
providing the pnmary necessities of life to the people ^Ve in 
India have not Our problems in India are fundamentally 
concerned with the pnmary necessities of life. In that sense, 
our problems are different from yours Therefore the pure 
Amencan approach does not often fit in, because you think 
m terms of an affluent soaety For example, you may thmk m 
terms of highly mechanized agnculture But it may not suit 
India Not that we are against mechanization, but it may nut 
fit in with the conditions in India 

In the Soviet Union there has certainly been a very 
marked and progressive change from the ngid authoritarian 
ism of Stalins time Wc must remember that m the Soviet 
Union at any rate in the greater part of it, they never had 
anything but some kind of authoritarian government, whether 
It wras the Czar’s government or any other government From 
that they went on to a communist regime, which has brought 
them some advantages undoubtedly but at the cost of 
mdividual liberty Apparently not having been used to 
individual liberty, they do not feel the lack of it very much, but 
ultimately everyone feels the lack of individual liberty I think 
basically the feeling in Russia has been the urge for greater 
individual freedom and for more of the good things of life 
Every revolution after a certain period tones down After 
the French Revolution and the days of terror the French 
people toned down and became a very conservative and 
respectable people Surprisingly the process has taken a longer 
time in the case of the Soviet Umon but the process is there 
Possibly the penod has lengthened because of many factors 
including the wars. 1 once asked Mr Khrushchev who had 
said something rather nasty about the Bntish people as to 
why he did so He had previously told me that he wanted to 
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be friends with America and with England. He had said, 
“You arc friendly with both, help us to be that.” I said, “I 
cannot do much, but I will certainly help to the best of my 
ability.” He repeated what he said.-Somc two weeks later he 
\vas travelling about in India and he came back from Burma. 
In Burma, in ans^ver to a British correspondent who had put 
some kind of a leading question to him, he had lost his temper 
and said something nasty about the British people. So I put 
it to Mr. Khrushchev: “You say that you want to be friendly 
with America and England and want me to help, and yet you 
say things which must infuriate cs’cry Englishman. Surely that 
is not the way to help that process which you desire.” He said : 
“Yes. Do you rcalirc that for 30 years or so, whatever the 
period, we have lived in Russia in a state of siege? ^Vc have 
lived in a state of siege with our enemies surrounding m and 
trying to put an end to us, crush us. We have fought and 
survived and we have developed ourselves. But this state of 
siege has conditioned us. We are suspicious of cs’crybody, 
especially of these people who have participated in this siege 
and if they do anything which we do not like, tve retaliate 
immediately. The reaction Is there tvithout even thinking.”, 

So you see the result of past conditioning. It is a very 
powerful factor in every nation. Yet you see one gets over it. 
Take the last war. How did people in America or in England 
or in many other countries feel about Hitler’s Germany and 
about the Nazis? They felt very angry, no doubt. But today 
they arc friends with the German people and rightly so. You 
have got over that. Take Japan. Ho^v did you, Americans, feel 
about Japan during the ^var? You ^vere very bitter, and yet 
you are relatively friendly today. It is extraordinary how these 
changes can take place. It is by no means impossible that the 
Americans and the Rusrians may, after they get over some 
difficulties, feel friendly towards each other and co-operate 
with each other svithout necessarily changing their views about 
basic matters. You have to accept the doctrine of co-existence. 
You cannot and should not want to have a glum, regimented 
world, all thinking and functioning alike. Such a world will 
be a horrible place to live in. You want the variety of the 
world. If I may put it in phOosophical terms, you want people 
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searching for truth or searching for God in their own waj 
Truth IS much too big a thing for a smgle human mmd to 
encompass or understand Therefore Indian philosophy has 
always said that you can see wily a bit of the truth Let others 
see the other parts of the truth Out of this synthesis may come 
an understanding which may hdp a wider appreciation of the 
truth One has to accept this doctnne of pcac^ul co existence, 
trying to argue, trying to understand trying to impress, trymg 
to convmce but not trying to interfere and upset the other 
Europe, throughout the centuncs except for the last feiv 
generations, has been the scene of major religious conflicts and 
consequently of terrible wars So also other parts of the irorld 
On the whole, India has been free from religious conflicts, 
because it had a certain philosophic outlook of ‘ Use and let 
live We accepted religions coming there from outside 
Christianity came to India m the first century of the Christian 
era long before it ivent to Europe and it established itself 
peacefully, without conflict The Zoroastnans came to India 
from Iran when they were pushed out by the Muslims The 
Jews came about the first century They established themsdves 
quietly and there was no trouble And so various people have 
come to India from outside and been established India has 
stood for this kind of peaceful co existence between different 
sets of ideas and different faiths It is a continuation of that 
idea that makes us put forward the ideal of peaceful co 
existence m the world today It does not mean surrcndeiing 
anything which we hold dear It does not mean trymg to 
impose our will on others either Such an approach will help 
to develop a world free of conflicts, except, maybe, fnendly 
conflicts m the realm of the mind Therefore, I do not sec any 
difficulty in the Soviet Union and the United States, as other 
countnes, arriving at the stage of peaceful co eTustence, each 
country no doubt influencmg the other not by fierce ai^uments 
and denunciations but by actually living its own life 
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\ Ar. Arnold Mickaelis: You ha%’c said that anyone who 
says that he will never compromise is foolish because life 
is constantly forcing compromise on us. How do you 
compromise m respect of holding to your principles? 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru: You have to draw a line. You 
cannot draw the sword at es'cry non-essential ; that is absurd, 
childish. 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson: Somebody once said that a wise 
man who stands firm is a statesman and a foolish man who 
stands firm is a catastrophe; maybe we have to find a 
compromise through wisdom. 

Mr. Arnold Migiiaeus: In regard to the very pressing 
and continually burning question of admittance of Communist 
China to the United Nations, our Government’s position, as you 
know, Mr. Nehru, is opposed to it. The alleged conflict between 
the Soviet Union and China is said to be built on the basis 
of the Soviets wanting to pursue a course of co-existence and 
the Chinese being oppos^ to it. If that is true— and the 
CWnesc in fact arc opposed to co-existence— what basu do 
you sec for their admittance to the U.N.? 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru: My argument for the admit- 
tance of China has nothing to do %vith their views, but is based 
on the fact that you cannot solve any major problem leaving 
out a quarter of the world’s populatioiL 1 would say that one 
has to face that fact. Take them in, even as a hostile clement. 
That is better than keeping them out, and allowing them 
to go on with their hostility and try to upset our plans. 

Mr. Arnold Michaeus: Do you bdieve that they really 
want to join the U.N.? 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru : It is difficult to say. I imagine 
they do now, though, I must say, I have sometimes rather 
doubted it. Anyhow, they have not been so terribly keen as 
others have been in wanting them to join. 1 think they like 
their freedom to say and do just what they like, to criticize 
everybody, Avith no element of responsibility coming in. 


id Mr. Arnold 
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Mr Adlai Ste\enson They ha\c ne\er renounced the 
use of force against Formosa, Taiwan, the Republic of China, 
ivhich hardly makes them quabfy for membership m 
accordance uith the literal language of the Charter 

Mr Jawmiarlal Nehru Do other countnes, Governor’ 
Have all the countries renounced the use of force’ 

Mr Adlai Stevenson They have, by joining the United 
Nations, except in self defence, and adhenng to the principles 
of the Charter I believe the Chinese have asserted repeatedly 
that their claim to Formosa would be enforced, if necessary 
Mr Javvahahlal Nehru One difficulty which I have 
noticed is that vanous countries use the same words in 
different mcamngs Take co-cxistence The Chmesc go on 
saying that they stand for co existence, but it seems to me 
evident that the meaning which they attach to it is somewhat 
different from mine 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson Maybe what we should say from 
HOW' on IS not co existence but that we stand against 
co extinction 

Mr Jawaharlal Nehru Yes I will tell you a little 
story When Chou £n lai came to India for the first tune 
about SIX years ago, before the Geneva Conference, he spent 
two or three days in Delhi and at the end of it he asked me 
to draft a small joint statement to be issued to the press My 
Ministry drafted it For a long time he looked at it He said 
he knew a little Engbsh not too much He said, “It seems 
to me all right, but I should like to see the Chmesc translation 
of It’ hen this came he protested He objected to certam 
words in the draft — quite harmless wTSrds, not involving any 
high principle. He said it sounded funny iit Chmesc I said 
naturally it might sound funny m Chinese and he could put 
any suitable word he liked but that was the English sense For 
hours we argued about certain words and phrases qiute vvith 
out any relevance to any prmaple Ultimately m the small 
hours of the morning they agreai to something That 
experience made me think how different was the genius of 
•*ic Chmese language irom not only Bnghsh but all the other 
languages, mcluding the Indian languages, because we are 
all one family of languages It struck me that these people 
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who say ihcy arc Marxists have read Marx in the Chinese 
version. The whole linguistic background of the Chinese is 
different and so (hey use w'ords with different meanings. Their 
pictographs represent ideas, not words as in our languages. 
That is svhy I think some trouble is caused by different 
interpretations to words. 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson: Yes, I am sure, it creates great 
difificulties; for example, the translation of words in the United 
Nations, because the meaning of words is not always the same 
in all the languages which sve use. 

Could you, Sir, give me some simple explanation of what 
you describe or define as the policy of non-alignment of India 
and the United Nations? 

Mr. Jawaiiarum. Nehru: I could. Of course, what I 
say svould not be a complete thing. Broadly, non-alignment 
means not tying >oursclf of! svith military blocs of nations 
or with a nation. It means trying to Wcw things, as far as 
possible, not from the military point of vic^v, though that has 
to come in sometimes, but IndependenUy and trying to 
maintain friendly relations with all countries. 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson: That is one thing I have not 
been able to understand lately. IVe have seen refugees shot 
in cold blood under the barbed wire in Berlin, we have seen 
the double-dealing of the Smict Union in respect of nuclear 
testing, and her detonation of an enormous bomb svith dire 
consequences for the human race, and yet I do not see that 
this stirs up the kind of indignation among the non-aiifpied 
people that one ivould anticipate. 

TkfR. Ja>Vaharlal Nehru: You arc right. Governor, to 
some extent. IVe svUI find almost everyone deploring this, 
but you are right that the degree of indignation elsetvherc may 
be lesser than in the United States. That depends on how it 
affects them personally. Suppose there was a nuclear test in 
Africa. The African nations \vill be wild. The thing is the 
same, wbetber it is in Africa, "Europe, or someivhere else. But 
when it is near to their doors, they personally see it and are 
affected by it. And they will shouL You can explain that only 
by the past conditioning of all these countries. At the Belgrade 
Conference ^ve have had a majority of newly independent 
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Afncan countries so full of their own problems that the rest of 
the world does not seem to exist for them except vaguely as an 
imperialist, colonialist world against which thc> are stnving to 
free themseU es \ ou sec they have a background in which they 
have grown and thcv react accordingly Of course, if you put 
this matter to them, they will say ‘ it u very bad At Belgrade 
they did say it was very bad and it should not have been done 
But having said so, they reverted to their own problems 
Mr Adlai Stevenson I think we in the United States 
share the attitude of India about the colonialism which you 
mentioned was such a concern at Belgrade and also about 
self determination I believe we share your view that this 
should be the objective of all peoples everywhere This great 
wave of independence which has swept the world and freed 
a billion people and created 42 new nations 1 think since the 
war, has not reached some regions of the world I speak 
specifically of Eastern Europe where governments have been 
imposed on the people by force of arms and are maintained 
in that manner ^Vouldn t it be true that if non colomahsm 
and self determination applied to Africa it should also apply 
to Eastern Europe and give those people an equal opportunity 
for self determination’ 

Mr Jawahablal Nehru That would be an ideal thing 
But there is difference Obviously there is an old style colonial 
type m Africa or Asia That is not the type in Eastern Europe 
It IS not colonialism It is the domination of a certain group 
or party, aided by outside elements from another country I 
dislike the second thing also but it is different Those elements 
which went to form the other colonialism really apply here It 
may be, and it sometimes is that the second type is even 
worse from the human point of view than the other 

Mr Arnold Michaeus In other words you would 
favour self determination for all peoples 

Mr Jawaharlal Nehru Yes but if I agree to that 
I don t quite know where it will land me Self determination 
for a country for a part of a country for a district for what’ 
Mb Arnold Michaelis We are speaking of govern 
ments which have had other governments supenmtxjscd 
on them 
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Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, it would be a good thing 
if e\’ery country as such ^vas given that opportunity. Then 
that gets tied up wth so many other factors. Take this 
development of the East European countries, partly as a 
result of the last war and partly conditioned by fear of future 
wars. Sec what a terrible thing happened in Hungary. And 
yet probably a reason for that was the fear that that was going 
to lead to a world ss’ar. Just at that time the Egyptian invasion 
by the French and the British was taking place. And it looked 
almost as though it were going to burst into a world svar. If 
so, the Russians may have thought, "Wc are going to take 
no chances in Hungary”. The instinct of self-preservation 
came in. 

Mr. Arnold Miciiaeus: The Soviet instinct. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, and they behaved in 
a brutal manner in Hungary. 

Mr. Arnold Michaeus: I am glad to hear you say that 
today, Mr. Nehru, because, as you know from our press, there 
arc Urge sections of the American population which feel that 
>ou didn’t speak out forcefully against the situation in Hungary. 

Mb. Jaivakarlal Nehru: Mr. Michaelis, that shows 
their lack of touch sviih what I have been saying. It is 
perfectly true that in the first few days I said I wanted 
to know the facts before I said amthing. And soon after that 
I expressed my opinion clearly enough. Always there has been 
a desire not merely to express an opinion — that is easy 
enough — but to do something to help in a difficult context. 

Mr. Adi.ai Stevenson: Non-alignment, Mr. Prime 
Minister, serves a useful purpose in the United Nations. It 
spurs negotiations between the aligned countries. It has the 
effect of sustaining pressure on them in peaceful directions, 
and it is often a guide to public opinion around the ivorld. 
It ser\es ver>- many useful purposes. But svrhen non-alignment 
leans one way more than the other, it does have the effect 
of encouraging the Soviet Union to more extreme adventures. 
And this, in turn, would lead to the same in this country and 
to a loss of confidence in the United Nations. I think 
this problem is something that we have to deal with all the 
ime. But we do respect your non-alignment. With respect 
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if there is a nuclear war, is so amazing in its consequences that 
one tnes to avoid it I am quite sure nobody svants it in the 
\vorld But certain urges of an out*of date mentality gosem 
all nations still They take step after step till it becomes a matter 
of nauonal honour not to retreat, and then jou have ivan 

Mr Arnold Miciiaelis Mr Nehru had made the 
statement m some part of his wntings that one test of his 
sobnet) and sanity is the fact that he has nc\cr suffered a 
bad headache I wonder if this has been true since the nuclear 
age came upon us’ 

Mr Jawaiiarlal Nehru It is true, broadly speaking 
I don’t ha\c headaches and I sleep well c\cn though perhaps 
not enough It is a good steep 

Mr AdlaiStenensov I ha\c to say that wc have some 
things m common I have never had headaches cither of the 
techm^ V’anety Of the non technical vanety I am never 
free of one As far as not sleeping is concerned, I find I have 
no trouble with insomnia during the day My trouble is only 
at night 
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major catastrophe outside for which I don’t hold the 
direct responsibiUty. I feel a shock about it. But if some 
catastrophe happens to my people in front of me, that pains 
me very much more because that seems to mar their future. 

• Mb. Arnold Micjiaeus: Governor, November 14th, two 
days atvay, ^vill mark the 72nd anniversary of Mr. Nehru’s 
birth. ^Von’t you join me now in adv-ance in tvishing the 
Prime Minister well at his 72nd and hope that he •will continue 
many, many more years of travelling inside India as well as 
outside of India? 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson: I do indeed. Sir, we arc more 
honoured that you had occasion to come to this country at 
this time. I am sure we have all profited from your wisdom 
and philosophical understanding of our times. And I hope 
you never have a headache. 

Mr, Jasvaharlal Nehru: Thank you, Governor. Thank 
>X)U, Mr, Mlchaelis. 

Mr. Arnold Michaeus: And we vrish you Godspeed 
on your trip home, Mr. Nehru. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru: Thank you. 


AGREEMENT IN LAOS 

HE BASIC DEasiON arrived at by the Genev’a Conference 
^ seven years ago in regard to Laos, Viet-Nam and 
Cambodia was that thdr future lay in their adopting an 
attitude of what U callel neutrality, that is, they should not 
try to tie themselves up with any military bloc. 

The policy succeeded largdy in Cambodia because the 
leaders of Cambodia were popular and strong enough to stick 
to it and not allow too much interference from outside. In 
Laos, after many difHcultics, the policy seemed to be 
succeeding about two years ago. Then pressure ivas brought 
on the International Control Commission, of which India was 
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to ,our delegation to the United Nations, ,ic have felt that 
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question is what you arc aiming at. I do not quite know what 
^ou have in mind. Governor, about the tests. Obviously the 
fact that the Soviet Union resumed nuclear tests svas a very 
bad thing from every point of view — in its results, in its breach 
of a covenant, voluntary covenant, no doubt. It was bad as an 
example to be follotvcd by others- It \itiatcd the atmosphere 
of coming together. If the United States Government started 
its underground tests or any other tests, there is no question 
of putting them in any other category. But the thing 
to think about is the future. For us to say, “Well, the Russians 
have had a go. Therefore it is only right that the Americans 
should have time to go ahead to equalize’’^ creates diBiCultics. 
The Russians arc completely wrong, no doubt. But when we 
think a nuclear test is we have to say that at every stage. 
There is no question of equalizing, although Russia may have 
possibly gained an advantage by some lest. This cannot be 
helped. That becomes a political, technical and military 
question, but we arc not in a position to judge. In this 
particular matter, obviously h svas Russia that took the step 
which we consider very >viong. 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson: I was very glad to hear you say 
the other day that you believe that the solution to this matter 
lies in the execution of a treaty prm-iding for control and 
iiupection of nuclear weapons, and that the sooner this is done 
the better. 

Mr. Arnold Miciiaeus: I think that feeling has caught 
the imagination of all peoples, certainly in Britain. The other 
day Lord Home, the British Foreign Secretary, said that 
Mr. Khinshchev apparently has extended an olive branch to 
him. “If indeed it is an olive branch, I will be happy to climb 
up on it and sit next to him and coo like a dove with him,” 
he said. 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson: I hope there is plenty of room 
on that olive branch. There will be a lot of people trying to 
get on it. 

Mr. Arnold Michaelis: If that happens, your efforts 
will have proven successful, Mr. Nehru. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. You see the alternatives 
are terrible to contemplate. The reality facing the world today, 
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if there is a nuclear war, is so amazing m its consequences that 
one tnes to avoid it I am quite sure nobody wants it m the 
world But certain urges of an out-of date mentality govern 
all nations still They take step after step till it becomes a matter 
of national honouT not to teiicat, and then yon have wars 
Mr Arnold Michaelis Mr Nehru had made the 
statement m some part of his tvntmgs that one test of his 
sobriety and sanity is the fact that he has never suffered a 
bad headache 1 tvonder if this has been true since the nuclear 
age came upon us’ 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru It is true, broadly speaking 
I don t have headaches and I sleep well even though perhaps 
not enough It is a good sleep 

Mr Adlai Stevenson I have to say that we have some 
things m common I have never had headaches cither of the 
techmeal variety Of the non technical variety I am never 
free of one As far as not sleeping is concerned, I find I have 
no trouble with msomma during the day My trouble is only 
at night 

Mr jAVVAitARLAt. Newru I sleep well at mght I some- 
times find It difficult to keep awake m the day time 

Mr Arnold Michaeus You also made the statement, 
Mr Nehru, on a previous occasion that one must journey 
through life alone. To rely on others invites heart break How 
heart broken are you these days’ 

Mr Jawaharlal Nehru IVell, as one advances in 
experience and age, one gets a httle tougher, used to all kinds 
of kicks In one’s youth, the heart breaks easily, whether it is 
the political heart or any other One survives that still Many 
things happen which are painful, and yet one views than with 
greater calmness than previously and perhaps with some 
exportation that things may better themsdves 

Mr Arnold Michaelis We hope that you suffer less 
and less heart break and that it is the result of the nations 
of the world conung closer and closer together 

Mr. 3a\vahab.lkl Nehru That is so \3hunatdy, 
Mr Michaelis, heart break is always greater m r^ard to 
matters affecting one mtimatdy I suffer more from something 
that happens in India, which I think is wrong, than even a 
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major catastrophe outside for which I don’t hold the 
direct responsibility. I feci a shock about it. But if some 
catastrophe happens to my people in front of ine, that pains 
me very much more because that scans to mar their future. 

* Mr. Arnold Michaelis: Governor, November 14th, two 
days asvay, will mark the 72nd anniversary of Mr. Nehru’s 
birth. Won’t you join me now in advance in svislung the 
Prime Minister tvell at his 72nd and hope that he tvill continue 
many, many more years of travelling inside Iridia as tvell as 
outside of India? 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson: I do indeed. Sir, 've are more 
honoured that you had occasion to come to this country at 
this time. I am sure we have all profited from your tvisdom 
and philosophical understanding of our times. And I hope 
you never have a headache. 

Mr. jAtVAiiARLAtNEHRu: Thank you, Governor. Thank 
you, Mr. Michaelis. 

Mr. Arnold Michaeus: And we tvish you Godspeed 
on your trip home, Mr, Nehru. 

Mr. Jawawarual Nemru: Thank you. 


AGREEMENT IN LAOS 

T he basic deosion arrived at by the Geneva Conference 
seven years ago in r^ard to Laos, Vict-Nam and 
Cambodia tvas that their future lay in their adopting an 
attitude of what is called neutrality, that is, they should not 
try to tie themselves up with any military bloc. 

The policy succeeded largely in Cambodia because the 
leaders of Cambodia were popular and strong enough to stick 
to it and not aI]o>v too much interference from outside. In 
Laos, after many difficulties, the policy seemed to be 
succeeding about two years ago. Then pressure was brought 
on the International Control Commission, of which India was 
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no doubt have some effect over the whole Indo China area, 
includmg Viet Nam which is in a state of high tension 
Recently the International Commission there, of which India 
IS the Chairman, presented a report It has been sent to the 
two CO chairmen of the Conference, the U K. and Russia It 
has not been published yet but I may mention that it has 
pointed out infringements of the Geneva Agreement by both 
sides and the result is that both sides arc annoyed at this 
report On the one side, American troops have landed there, 
which is patent, and on the other side, things which are not 
so patent have been held to be violations of the Agreement 
The development in Laos resulted in the American 
auihonties sending troops to Thailand The Seato suddenly 
came into action The Seato has been m existence for some 
years, but it had not functioned at all Suddenly it functioned 
It chose a moment for functioning when it was least necessary 
to function However various countries sent their armies or 
air forces to Thailand to protect their border with Laos As 
far as I know, there was no danger to that border Now that 
the people m Laos have arrived at a settlement among them 
selves there can be no danger to the border and I hope that 
these forces m Thailand from other countries \vill be removed 


THE DANCER OV NUCLEAR WAR 

A t the present moment, there is a Conference on 
disarmamciit in Geneva which is considering the most 
important issue m the world today Disarmament is the only 
way to put an end to the fear of war Everybody recognizes 
it and I am quite sure that disarmament will come some time 
or other unless by mischance we drift to war 

In Geneva there is also a small committee, which is a 
part of this Conference dealm^ with the qpestion. of banning 
of nuclear tests Perhaps the House knows that India is one 
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of a number of “neutral” countries represented in the 
Disarmament Conference. Some European countries, like 
Sweden, some African coimtrlcs and some Aslan countries have 
made a proposal to the Conference about the test ban and, 
fortunately, both the main protagonists, the Soviet Union and 
the United States of America, haw said that it is tvorthy of 
consideration. They have not agreed to the proposal but they 
have not rejected it. That is a great gain. 

^Vhile a search is being made for a svay to put an end 
to the horror of nuclear tests and the piling up of armaments, 
we have again the beginning of further nuclear tests. I should 
like to read out to you what this “nuclear test" means. This 
is a letter from a ver>' eminent scientist and a Nobel Prize 
svinner, Professor Pauling, who is Professor of Chemistry at 
the California Institute of Technology. He sent this letter 
to The New York Tima, which has published it. The journal 
says : 

“Prof. Pauling mentioned ‘two principal reasons for 
objecting’ to the present atmospheric test series. One, 
this act would 'decrease the chance of success of the 
I7*natlon Disarmament Cortferchcc and would hence 
increase war danger through increasing the probability 
of a devastating nuclear war’. The other is that the tests 
themselves would do damage to human beings not yet 
bom." 

We associate damage with some frightful thing ' happening 
before our eyes. The kind of damage which nuclear tests do, 
apart from the damage in actual svar, is the radio-activity 
which damages millions of human beings not yet bom. It says : 
“According to a 'rough estimate’ by him, the total toll of 
the current atmospheric tests in terms of ‘genetic damage’ 
^vill be ‘about three million’ deaths. He added: ‘I have 
estimated that the recent Soviet atmospheric tests will, 
if the human race survives, reap a toll approaching 
20,000,000 grossly defective diildren and embryonic and 
neo-natal deaths. President Kennedy’s statement assures 
us that the number of children sacrificed to the proposed 
American tests would not be so great. But should we 
not be concerned about polluting the atmosphere with 
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additional radio acti\ e materials in such a u ay as to cause 
even a few tens of thousands or hundreds of thousands of 
dcfccljsc children and of embryonic and neo natal 
deaths’ 

I do not know enough to say svhether this happens or 
not If there is a chance of this happening, it is a terrible 
chance 

Therefore, it has become a matter of the most Mtal 
importance that disarmament should take place And the first 
part of disarmament is for these tests to stop because they arc 
actually doing injurj, and the biggest injury they do is to make 
disarmament itself more difficult of achiescmcnt 

Hon Members may perhaps know that I recciscd a 
message from Mr Bertrand Russell some da>s ago suggesting 
that sse should do something not only to protest against these 
tests but, to some extent to try to prevent them He suggested 
that SVC should send a ship to Christmas Island uhcre the tests 
are likely to take place as our \cry presence ual! deter the 
country concerned from continuing these tests It has been 
quite clearly slated that if the United States Gosemment 
cames on these tests, the Soviet Union will also carry on the 
tests So, we tvill have a double dose of them m various parts 
of the world T do not understand the military significance 
of these tests It is said that they increase the military power 
of a country by enabling it to forge new weapons and new 
methods of using old weapons 1 am a great admirer of 
Mr Bertrand Russell ever since my boyhood I might say that 
when his books came out, they affected me very much as 
they did many people of my generation I admire particularly 
his crusading zeal m this matter But the more I thought of his 
suggestion, the less I understood how I could send a ship to 
Christmas Island 

It is obvious that I could not send officially one of our 
warships Mr Bertrand Russell hunself realizes that He 
suggested as an alternative that we might send a tramp or 
some other ship with some people m it I have not yet been 
able to undentand how I can do it IVho will be the tramp 
crew’ Will they be volunteers’ ^Vhowlll engage them or send 
theme’ All these quesutms arise So I find myself unable to 



the urge which he lias. 

I have appealed previously here In this House, and I 
ist)uld appeal again to the great powers, the United States of 
Ameriea and the Soviet Union, to desist from nuclear tests. 
Ei’cn if ivc are not certain of the saying of a man of high 
knowledge like Professor Pauling that it is a crime against 
humanity, it is a crime against the survival of the human race. 


■p ECENTLY AN EVENT which has certain importance from the 

inteniational point of vicu* took place in India. That ivas 
the Anti-Nuclear Arms Convention held in Delhi. 

This was an important convention which dealt with a vital 
matter. Indeed, if one looks at the ivorid today and the arms 
which have been accumulated and which continue to be 
accumulated, almost cs'ciy other question, national or 
international, sinks to the background compared to this ever- 
present danger of a ss’ar which might put an end to civilization 
itself. I hope that what was done at this Anti-Nuclear Arms 
Convention will attract enough attention elscsvhere in the 
world. It tvas essentially an Indian Convention but we had 
the ads'antage of the presence of some eminent people from 
the U.S.A., the Soviet Union, England and some other 
countries. 

I was ivondcring if some symbol could be found for the 
modem world. Every age might be designated by a symbol. 
The present age would probably be designated best by the 
symbol of the mushroom cloud which comes out of an atom 
bomb. It has become the recognized symbol of the atom bomb 
and of nuclear svarfarc. To live under the shadoiv of the 
possibility of such a cloud arising is to live a life ivhich is 
not civilized. 

This leads me to the question of the nuclear tests. 
Ultimately it is not merely the aTOidance of nuclear tests that 
will put an end to the danger of war, because there are vast 
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numbers of nuclear bombs accumulated in vanous countnes, 
notably m the U S A and m the Soviet Union, but there has 
to be an assurance of a world without svar Some people may 
say that it is an idealistic concept It is true that the world 
has never been without war, but it is also true that the world 
has never lived ivith nuclear bombs as its bed fellow almost 
There is no doubt that a war xvill lead to the use of nuclear 
4veapons and the nuclear weapons will largely destroy the 
ivorld as %ve know it 

E\cn if \vt stop the tests, tvar may occur Even if sve 
stop the manufacture of nuclear weapons, and destroy the 
weapons which w e have got, there is a chance, if war occurs, 
of those weapons bemg manufactured afresh by mdustnalizcd 
commumues Ultimately we have to aim at a world without 
war There is no choice left So we work, for disannament 
as a first step Although some progress has been made at the 
Geneva Conference, disarmament is still far off Nuclear tests 
make disarmament more difficult 

I do not know if many hon Members present here saw 
the two films which ivere exhibited to the members of the 
Anti Nuclear Arms Convention One was a Japanese film 
and the other was an American or Entish film Both dealt 
vftth nuclear war and they were homblc films The whole 
possibility of a nuclear ^var occurring is a horrible idea 

So far as nuclear tests arc concerned, I imagine we are 
arriving probably at the end of the present senes of tests by 
Amenca I do not knmv if the Soviet Union will have a senes 
of tests now Experts tell me that this senes of tests by the 
USA and by the Soviet Union will probably end for a long 
time to come this testing inasmuch as they have achieved 
their purposes Thus virtue will come out of necessity But 
It is a very painful truth that we have arrived at a stage in 
the world when the great powers play about with these 
weapons and, because they arc afraid of each other, they take 
the nsk of armihilation of mankind 



I SHOULD LIKE to rcfcr to a piece of don's ■which appeared 
in this morning’s papers. It announced the long*hopcd- 
for agreement between the leaders of the Algerian people and 
the French Government for a cease-fire. 

I doubt if we can easily find in the records of history a 
struggle as intensive as that waged by the Algerian people 
during the past se\’Cn years and more, attended by such intense 
suffering, and such a large number of casualties and killings. 
No one can deny that if a price has to be paid for freedom, the 
Algerian people have paid much more than any price that 
could have been laid down. 

^Vc should like to send our greetings and good wishes 
to the people of Algeria on this occasion. May I add that I 
should like to congratulate the other party, the French 
Government under President dc Gaulle? IVhilc k-c may 
disagree with much that has been done by the French 
Government in Algeria, we must recognize that all kinds of 
difficulties and extraordinary conditions came in the President's 
tvay, but he adhered to his resolve to agree to the independence 
of Algeria and, therefore, hetlcserves credit for it. In coming 
to this agreement, there have undoubtedly been a number of 
compromises in Nvhich both parties have given up something 
to which they attached importance. Whatever has been given 
up docs not come in the SN'ay of independence, which is the 
important thing. 

There still remain grave difficulties in Algeria and in 
France because, as hon. Members know, a secret army 
organization, which has grown up in the past and has given 
a great deal of trouble, is functioning in a typically cruel, 
callous and fascist manner. I hope that this Nvill cease now, 
and that if it does not cease, it svould be dealt with adequately. 

I hope that the Algerian people, after having paid such 
a heavy price for their independence and been conditioned 
by it — because it is the price that they pay in suffering 
and sacrifices that conditions the people — will progress 
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rapidly, and become a bulwark of peace and co operation in 
the world 


* « • « 


ALMOST UNANIMOUS vote of the Algcnan people in the 
^ referendum for mdependencc. and the French Govern 
ment’s formal acceptance of the independence of Algena, brmg 
to a happy end the epic story of Algeria’s struggle for freedom 
Surely history gives us few examples of such a valiant struggle 
agamst great odds and involving tremendous suffering and 
sacnfice In a world where almost every day brings some news 
which distresses us, the news from Algena has come as a tonic 
and a blcssmg 

Everyone who believes m freedom will rejoice at this 
happy consummation of a long stru^le We m the Government 
of India and the people of India are particularly happy and 
ivould bke to convey our warm and fraternal greetings to the 
people of Algeria and their brave leaders, more especially the 
Provisional Government which has for so long guided and 
inspired their heroic struggle We rejoice to find that the ideals 
which they have set before them, of social justice, secularism 
and non discrimination on the basis of race, religion or creed 
arc ideals which we ha\e ourselves enshrined in our 
Constitution We look upon them, therefore, as partners in 
a common endeavour 

We would also like to congratulate President dc Gaulle 
and his Government on bnnging to an end this long drawn out 
struggle in a manner befitting the best traditions of France in 
the cause of human liberty, equality and fraternity 

We mtend to establish diplomatic relations with free 
Algena as soon as possible, and to do it m a manner most 
acceptable to its representatives 


From itinment New Dellu July 4 1962 
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M r. Prime Minister, I am grateful to you and to Mr. Heath 
for the address which you gave .us yesterday. It 
showed how hard Mr. Heath had bargained and tried to get 
good terms from the Six of the European Economic 
Community. We are grateful to him for what he did. I must, 
ho\vcver, confess that the ultimate picture svhich has emerged 
is hardly satisfactory. Each group of countries is somesvhat 
differently affected. 

The Prime Ministers of Canada and New Zealand have 
stated their vieivs on how the present proposals affect the more 
dc\'elopcd countries. President Ayub, svhosc country is faced 
ivith problems similar to ours, has stated his views. I largely 
agree \s’ith his general approach to the problem. I shall 
naturally deal with the problems facing developing countries 
like India. I should like to make some general remarks. 

You, Mr. Prime Minister, referred in your opening 
remarks to the world situation: the present conflict, the two 
world wars and the need to prevent a collision between the two 
great powers. You also referred to Europe’s concern svith the 
EastAVest conflict. We are alt concerned with it. Es'cry step 
which we now take must therefore be judged from this point 
of rieiv, namely whether it reduces tension between the East 
and the ^Vcst and whether it decreases the threat of w'ar. We 
fear that the effect of the present proposals and the U.K.’s 
entr)' into the European Community might be the reverse and 
might add to the tension between the East and the \Vcst. Some 
East European countries have claimed that the European 
Common Market will lead to an extension of the Nato 
alliance. That may not be wholly correct, but it may svell 
result in the increase of tension between the East and the West. 
The chances of disarmament would grow less. That would be 
a terrible loss, for disarmament will lead to greater econorm'c 
progress than the creation or extension of economic commu- 
nities. These are conaderations which should be borne in 
mind in the context of the wider world situation. 

Speech *1 the Commonweahli Prime Ministeri’ Conference, l.oo<Ion, 
September II, I9S2 
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Coming to the present proposals, I should lite to renund 
) 0 u, Mr Prune Mmister, and other Pnme Mmistcrs, that there 
IS need for a nc%v approach of promoUng a more healthy 
relationship between the dc\ eloped and de\ doping countries 
The U N has dedared the present decade as the decade of 
development Dedarations have been made in Gatt that 
immediate steps would be taten to fix tcrmmal dates to rdax 
tariff and other bamers and expand exports of the devdopmg 
countries Even some members of the Sue m their agreements 
with us m 1 959 had agreed to practical measures for an mcrease 
m our exports, for example of jute goods and cotton textiles 
to Germany It was expected by us that, as a result of a 
growing realization on their part that we could continue to 
import more and more from them only if we were able to 
export more and more, we would be able to work, out tradmg 
arrangements to provide grownng outlets for our products on 
the Continent 

This has been the general trend and approach How far 
does this general approach fit m with the present proposab® I 
do not sec them fittmg m The present proposab are vague and 
the approach so far made ts not satisfactory Comprehcnsite 
trade agreements are a good idea, but m the quest for what 
has been described as a balance of bargaining positions, the 
prospects of our being able to negotiate a really worth while 
agreement with the enlarged community seem to us to have 
been senously prejudiced 

The developing countries are struggling hard to raise the 
standard of living of their people and the leveb of their 
production It is impossible for us to import machinery and 
capital goods necessary for our development plans unless we 
can increase the level of our exports IVe are grateful for the 
foreign aid which is largdy in the shape of loans and credits 
These have to be paid back with interest We can pay them 
back only through incrcasmg our exports There is no 
other way 

bSttnt mVnt-mihdhe o1 fceTnirclTivc Tear Plan The 
existence of trade links is important IVe are thinking of our 
Fourth and Fifth Five Year Flans in our perspective planning 
^V'e are naturally worried by the adverse effects of these 
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proposals on our Plans. The U.K*s entry into the E.E.C. may 
well worsen the position not only in relation to our earnings 
of foreign exchange but in relation to unemployment, and 
might have grave social consequences from the human point 
of viesv. All this docs not fit in with an international approach 
or an approach of Gatt as it is generally accepted. 

The accession of the United Kingdom to the E.E.C. means 
some diminution of her sovereignty. We need not be afraid 
of that if it leads to a world order. But it docs make a 
difference to the Commonwealth. Curious consequences flow 
from it — apart from its effect on outlets of trade, flow of 
capital, etc. It affects human beings, for persons from the 
Community ^viU have an easier access. All this tvill tveaken 
the concept of the Commonwealth. I do not sec how the 
Coinmontvcalth will survive unless a radical change is made 
in the present proposals. 

Over the yean economic rdations inside the Common- 
wealth have developed in a manner so as to make it possible 
for countries like India to expand the export of their products 
to the British market and to increase imports from the United 
Kingdom. I tvas surprised to hear these economic relations 
described as characteristic of a period which was passing away. 
It b true that we did not like the Otla^va Agreements, 
because when they were concluded most of the gains accrued 
to the United Kingdom. It b only lately that duty-free 
imports into the United Kingdom and preferential arrange- 
ments over the Commonwealth as a whole have helped us to 
build up a sizeable trade in our manufactures, a trade which 
has proved beneficial not only to ourselves but also to the 
United Kingdom. The provbions of these agreements make a 
good basb for evolving a constructive relationship bct\veen the 
des-eloping and developed countries. How can these agreements 
be abandoned without adequate substitutes being found for 
them, perhaps over a wider field? It b the old concept, the 
colonial concept or something like that, ■which seems to form, 
not wholly but to a large extent, the basb of the present 
proposab. 

We are grateful for the decision of a nil duty on tea and 
on a few other interesting anides, like cricket balls, bats and 
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Coming to the present proposals, I should like to remind 
} 0 U, Mr Prime Minister, and other Pnme Ministers, that there 
IS need for a new approach of promoting a more healthy 
relationship betiveen the developed and dcvelopmg countries 
The U N has declared the present decade as the decade of 
development Declarations have been made m Gatt that 
immediate steps would be taken to fix tenrunal dates to relax 
tariff and other barriers and expand exports of the developing 
countries Even some members of the Six in their agreements 
with us m 1939 had agreed to practical measures for an mcrease 
m our exports for eacamplc of jute goods and cotton textiles 
to Germany It was expected by us that, as a result of a 
growing realization on their part that we could continue to 
import more and more from them only if mc were able to 
export more and more, we would be able to ivork out trading 
aTrangements to provide gtovung outlets for oai piodistts OR 
the Contment 

This has been the general trend and approach How far 
does this general approach fit in with the present proposals’ I 
do not see them fitting m The present proposals are vague and 
the approach so far nude is not satisfactory Comprehensive 
trade agreements are a good idea, but in the quest for what 
has been desenbed as a balance of bargaining positions the 
prospects of our being able to negotute a really worth while 
agreement with the cnlaigcd community seem to us to have 
been seriously prejudiced 

The developing countnes arc stnigglmg hard to raise the 
standard of living of their people and the levels of their 
production It is impossible for us to import machmery and 
capital goods necessary for our development plans unless we 
can increase the level of our exports We are grateful for the 
foreign aid which is largely in the shape of Joans and credits 
These have to be paid baii. with interest %Vc can pay them 
back only through increasing our exports There is no 
other wa> 

IV e are in the middle of the Third Five Year Plan The 
existence of trade links is important ^Ve are thinking of our 
Fourth and Fifth Five Year Plans m our perspective planning 
We are naturally womed by the adverse effects of these 
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last remnant of colonial rule m India was ended After that 
the independence of India was complete 

August biOQghX long thwsshtd {setdom to out 

country But m the wake of it came the partition of India 
and, immediately after, mass killmg on both sides of the new 
frontier and vast migrations We had hoped that the partition 
of India, Tvhich was brought about by agreement, rvould lead 
to the creation of two States which would be friendly 
neighbours and would co operate with each other That was 
natural, as not only geography but a common history and 
culture and the same language and many other factors 
common to both \vould, wc thought, mevitably lead to 
fnendly co operation 

But this was not to be The events after the partition left 
a trail of great bitterness We were trying to get over the 
immediate results of the partition, when the State of Kashmir 
ivas suddenly mvaded from Pakistan and a new conflict arose 
To us, tramed and conditioned as ue had been by Mahatma 
Gandhi, this came as a shock, for we had hoped that there 
would be no military conflicts with any other nation After 
14 months a cease Hre was agreed to and actual fighting 
stopped. Since then, although the Kashmir problem 
remained with us and gave a great deal of trouble, 
feelings in both countnes gradually lost their bitterness and 
approached normality, m so far as the whole people were 
concerned 

Wc devoted ourselves to the major problem that 
confronted us — economic and social progress and the better 
ment of our people Even before independence, we had given 
much thought to this matter and had come to the conclusion 
that IV e should proceed by the method of planmng Our 
resources were limited, and we wanted to utilize them to 
the best advantage to attam declared objeciives After 
independence, a Constituent Assembly was formed to draw up 
the new Constitution of India this declared that India was 
to be a sovereign democratic Republic which should secure 
for all lU citizens justice —social economic and political, 
liberty of thought capression belief faith and worship, 
equality of status and of opportumty And among them all it 
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was to promote fraternity, assunng the dignity of the individual 
and the unity of the nation 

On January 26, 1950, this new Republic came into 
existence and all our efforts were directed totvards realizing 
the objectives lavd dowTi — political democracy and economic 
justice We called the objective soaalistic without adhering to 
any doctrinaire definition of the word The s)-stcm we evolved 
was consaously directed towards the welfare of the common 
man rather than to ennehment of the few, it is democratic 
because Its processes arc ultimately controlled by public 
discussion and by Parliament elected on the basis of universal 
adult franchise, and not by the secret purposes of a pnvileged 
minority 

While benefiting from foreign experience — more 
especially, m the constitutional sense, of England and the 
United States — we did not wish to copy any foreign models 
We believed that India had, by virtue of her long history and 
traditions, an individuality of her own and we should retain 
this without adhering to outworn ideas or traditions ^Ve 
realized that the world was rapidly changing and we must 
keep pace with these changes without being swept away by 
them We wanted to help, however modestly, m this dcvclopmg 
pattern of mtemational relations. We had no desire to mterfere 
with other countries or rniposc our views on them Thus, India 
started changes m her own hfe and institutions that arc so 
decisive and far reaching m their scope and mtent that they 
may well be considered revolutionary, especially when viewed 
against the background of an ancient civilization and its 
ingramed conservatism In foreign affairs, in a penod when 
cataclysmic conflicts seem never too far bdow the horizon, 
she has mvanably taken her stand with those who are striving 
for the maintenance of peace and for reconciliation and 
CO operation 

The twm policies which have guided us since independence 
arc broadly, democratic plannmg for development at home 
and, externally, a policy which has come to be named, rather 
inadequately, ‘ non alignment' Like the basic policies of most 
countries these arc not the product of any inspiration or 
arbitrary choice, but have their roots m our past history and 
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way of tliinking as well as in fundamental national exigencies. 
India’s over-riding and most urgent task is to raise the standard 
of Using of her people, and in order to achieve this, to carry 
out structural and organizational reforms not only as speedily 
as possible but with maximum popular support and participa- 
tion. In foreign affairs, we had no interest other than to 
cultivate friendly co-operation with all countries and to help 
to keep world peace as the sine qua non of cveryihijig else. 
In our approach to these problems, our attitude and ideas had 
inesitably been shaped by our own recent struggle for freedom, 
as well as by the accumulated experience of centuries, and 
above all by Mahatma Gandhi’s teachings. 

It is no sign of complacency to recognize that these 
policies have met with an encouraging measure of success. 
India, with a population of 446 millions and an electorate of 
over 200 millions, remains the largest functioning democracy 
in the world. Without deviating from democratic principles 
and procedures, she has launched upon extensive programmes 
of modernization which are already bearing fruit. Far-reaching 
land reforms have taken place and our economy, still 
predominantly agricultural, U being steadily tmnsformed by 
the spread of industrialization and the completion of vast new 
projects in the fields of power, transport and irrigation. Our 
Community De\-elopmcnl schemes represent a rural reconstruc- 
tion programme svhich promises to transform the countryside 
and the vast population that live there. Recently, the 
Community Development movement has been extended to 
what is called panchayati raj; that is, there has been 
decwitraliiation in favour of village-elected councils which 
have been given authority and resources to carry out schemes 
of development. Both industrial and agricultural production 
have increased substantially in volume as well as variety, and 
every' effort is being made to ensure that the benefits of an 
expanding economy are shared equitably by all classes of the 
population. Education has spread remarkably at all stages and 
there are at piesem over 5O,t(00AX>0 boys and girls in schools 
and colleges. Special attentiem has been paid to scientific and 
technical education. The health conditions of the people have 
also made substantial prepress. In the 1940s the expectation 
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of life m Indn uai now ii k approaching 50 Our plinmng, 
designed to equip the counir> willi the technical skills and the 
pioductive facilities of a modem society, is esscniiall> ucifarc 
oriented Tuo tivc Year Phns ha\c been completed and the 
thud IS now in mid course 

What IS called "non alignment has also not fared badly 
11m strictly spcakmg, represents only one aspect of our 
policy , SVC have other positive aims also, such as the promotion 
of freedom fiom colonial lule, racial equality, peace and 
intern Uional cooperation but non alignment has become 
a summary description of this policy of friendship toward all 
nations uncompromised by adherence to any military pacts 
This was not due to any inditTcrcncc to issues that arose, but 
rather to i dcsiic to judge them for ourselves, in full freedom 
and without any preconceived partisan bias It implied 
iiasically a conviction that good and evil arc mixed up in tlm 
world, that the nations cannot be divided into sheep and goats 
to be condemned or approved accordingly, and that if we were 
to join one military group rather than tlie other it was liable 
to increase and not dmiiinsli the risk of a major clash between 
them Lsscntially, non alignment ' is freedom of action which 
IS a part of independence This attitude no doubt displeased 
some people to begin with but it has been of service to the 
cause of world peace at some critical moments m icccnt history 
A large number of countnes including most of the newly 
independent States of Asia and Africa, have adopted a similar 
outlook oil international affairs It is possible that India has 
influenced their thinking to some extent m this matter, but 
however that may be, ‘non alignment is now an integral 
part of the international pattern and is widely conceded to be 
a comprehensible and legitimate policy particularly for the 
emergent Afro Asian States 

Consistent with our policy of promotion of peace and 
international co operation we welcomed the end of the civil 
war in our neighbouring country China and the proclamation 
of the Peoples Republic of China in December 1949 We 
began developing fnendlv and co operative relations with our 
northern neighbour 

The wanton and massive invasion of last autumn has 
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hoivever, brought an incalculable, ominous and explosive new 
element into the situation. Peking’s propagandists have tried 
to sow confusion in the public mind over this; but no amount 
of sophistry can conjure away the fact that the People's 
Republic of China is guilty of premeditated aggression. In 1954 
India and China signed a general treaty on Tibet, -in the 
'preamble of ivhich both parties pledged themselves to mutual 
non-aggression and respect of each other’s territorial integrity. 
At that date, China knew precisely what the extent of India’s 
territorial jurisdiction was; India, on the other hand, 5vas not 
only not aware of the Chinese claims (they ivere not disclosed 
until five years later) , but she had no reason even to suspect 
that there ivas any major question about the frontier. 

All the fighting that has taken place, and the forcible 
seizure of territory by China, has been to the south and west — 
that is, on the Indian side — of the frontier as implicitly 
accepted by China herself in 1954. At no point have Indian 
troops ever gone beyond that line. The charge of aggression 
against the People’s Republic of China thus holds, regardless 
of the controversy about the correct delineation of the border. 
This subject has been voluminously documented; what-needs 
to be said here Is that India’s northern frontiers are not the 
result of any British imperialistic expansion, achieved in 
violation of China’s rights or interests, but have their sanction 
in the facts of geography and history, and the generally 
accepted principles of international law. 

It is difficult to forecast the further course of this dispute. 
Recently some non-afigned powers look the initiative in 
making certain proposab which, if accepted, could lead to 
talks between India and China on the merits of the question. 
^Vc have accepted these proposab in their entirely. China has 
thus far not done so. H’c have suggested that wc arc prepared 
to refer these frontier dbputcs to the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague or to arbitration. 

The initiative lies alway-s with the aggressor, and the 
Chinese have been exceptionally devious and deceptive in their 
methods. ^Vhat has happened so far serves to define, more 
clearly than before, certain considerations which must continue 
to govern our attitude and policy on thb question. 
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tirst, It would be wrong and inexpedient, and alto 
repugnant to every sentiment of national honour and self- 
respect, to acquiesce m aggression as plainly established as 
It IS m this case \Vc must, therefore, insist that the aggression 
be undone to our satisfaction before normal relations can be 
restored \Vhcther a peaceful settlement can eventually be 
reached, therefore, depends largely on Chma 

Secondly, despite our friendliness, China’s behaviour 
toward us has showai sucli utter disregard of the ordinary 
canons of international behaviour that it has shaken severely 
our confidence in her good faith We cannot, on the available 
evidence, look upon her as other than a country with 
profoundly mimical intentions toward our independence and 
institutions 

Thirdly, the Himalayan bamer has proved to be vuincr- i 
able If it IS breached, the way to the Indian plains and the 
ocean be)ond would he exposed, and the threat to India would 
then, likewise, be a threat to the other countries of South and 
South east /\sia India s deteimmauon to resist aggression and 
retain her territorial mtegnty t$, therefore, a vital factor m 
the safeguarding of peace and stability throughout this whole 
area 

This IS no doubt appreciated by all the friendly counlnes 
whom we have asked for military and other assistance m the 
present emergency, and the prompt response that the request 
evoked, particularly from the United States and Great Bntam, 
has been warmly ackno\*ledged by the Government of India 
and the leaders of Indian opinion It is obvious, however, that 
the defence of India in any long term view calls for a sustamed 
effort by India herself — an effort, moreover, which cannot be 
conceived entirely or directly m narrow military terms In the 
past, OUT preoccupation with the human problems of poverty 
and illiteracy was such that we were content to assign a 
relatively low priority to defence requirements in the conven 
tional sense ^Vc will now dearly have to give considerably 
more attention to strengthenmg our armed forces and to the 
production withm the country, to the extent possible, of all 
weapons and equipment needed by them 

Measures to this end have already been taken m hand 
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But, o\er and above these, even for the specific piirjwse of 
defence, the prime requisite is a solid and broad*bascd 
economy and a population increasingly trained to make full 
use of the resources of modem science and tcciinology. Our 
development plans and programmes have had prccbcly these 
objectives; and uith such modifications and minor changes 
in emphasis as may be necessary, it is, if anything, more 
essential than ever to press forward with them. We arc aware 
that the additional burden on our rcsourccs» entailed by the 
larger defence expenditure, must in any event call for further 
sacrifices on our part. We arc nuking these sacrifices and arc 
determined to carry through the current Five Year Plan with- 
out any significant scaling dou-n. We hope external aid in 
adequate measure will be available in support of this special 
ciloit. 

I have mentioned earlier that Indo-Pakistan relations had 
been steadily Improving in recent years. The Chinese attack 
on India has, however, caused a setback. Pakistan authorities 
tended to regard the crisis in Smo-Indian relations as an 
opportunity to press India to male all sorts of concessions to 
them. 

A new series of talks has been started between the two 
countries, and we in India would be the first to rejoice if 
they helped to ease tiic tension. Without prejudging the out- 
come of these discussions, it may be said, however, that they 
have no direct bearing on the problems ^vc face with regard 
to China. Tlic boundary to be protected delimits the territories 
of the Indian State and their defence is the responsibility of 
the Indian Government. What India needs is not manpower 
but weapons and other military equipment, which in the short 
run she must get from other sources, and in the long run 
manufacture herself. 

Pakistan, like other States, can help by refraining from 
giving aid and encouragement to China and thereby enabling 
her to multiply her pressures against us. Unfortunately, the 
attitude of Pakistan ever ance the Chinese aggression on India 
has been the reverse of this, and this has undoubtedly added 
to our difficulties. We are eager to come to agreement with 
Pakistan in regard to Kashmir and other problems, but it must 
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be rcniaiibcrcd that ihr rjucstion of moving toward a povsiblc 
change in Kashmir is so pregnant with explosive possibilities 
that an> incautious step might have far reaching ciTccts 
involving the mtcrnal stability of the sub conunent, and thus 
weaken instead of strengthen our defences Also the settlement 
reached must be such that it makes for permanent improve 
ment m Indo>Pakistaii relations 

The conflict provoked by Chuicsc aggression raises wider 
issues than the simple dLinaicniioii of a remote border It is 
difficult to understand \vh> China chose to conceal her 
tcrritornl chims for many )can>, pleading subsequently that 
‘the time was not ripe” for revising her maps, or vvh> she 
had to mount large*scalc, concerted attacks from one end to 
the other of the two tliousaml mile long frontier, or why she 
rejects any approach to scttlcmcm other than through 
bilateral negotiations m the context of military force, or why 
she has been conducting worldwide aiui>lndian propaganda 
denouncing the whole range of India’s policies and depicting 
India as a tool of reactionaries and imperialists 

The fact appears to be that China’s anti>Indian policy 
flows from her general analysis of the international situation 
and reflects the aims and assumptions underlying her foreign 
policy as a whole This policy itself, while formally subscribing 
to such ideals as peace and co existence — though m the 
special Chinese meaning of these terms — leaves no room foi 
non alignment If the world is viewed as divided essentially 
between imperialists and communists, between whom war not 
only is inevitable in the end, but between whom tension m 
some form must be kept alive and even intensified as 
opportunity occurs, then there is indeed no place m it for the 
non aligned The non aligned nations must, in this context, 
seem to be occupymg an unstable, anomalous position from 
which if they could be dislodged either by cajolery or coercion, 
the result would be to accentuate the polarization of vvorld 
loTtts \\ IS logitak to condtidE that CVixna’s rmihiplc campaign 
agamst India is an exercise m realpoltUk on these lines India 
IS such an outstanding member of the non aligned community 
that her defection, v%hether voluntary or enforced, cannot fail 
to bring grave and far reaching consequences m its tram 
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If this analysis is well-founded, the challenge from China, 
as it has revealed itself, is not only to our foreign policy but 
to our domestic policy as well. Both arc rooted in our needs 
and interests, and spring from the same cultural outlook and 
the same scale of moral values. Tolerance, friendliness, the 
protection of the rights and dignity of the individual, peaceful 
settlement of disputes, the persistent effort to reach agreement 
through compromise and persuasion — these arc the values tve 
have been trying to uphold, imperfectly no doubt, in the 
conduct of our internal affairs. They represent a way of life, 
if I may so put it, a way of life that is anathema to the ruling 
ideologists in Peking, with their faith in power and violence as 
the instruments of bene\t>lcnl change. 

We are far from being averse to change, we have 
embarked upon far-reaching changes and we propose to 
pcrscs'cre svith our plans and programmes; but tve arc 
convinced that the methods by which changes are brought 
about are at least as imporunt as the changes themselves. 
Means are more important than ends— this tvas the basic 
policy on which Mr. Gandhi laid constant stress. We believe 
that any change should come about through our o\m volition, 
as a result of our own experience, and that it should not be 
foisted on us through any kind of force or pressure. In the 
pursuit of change, we should seek to carry the mass of the 
people with us and win their support. This way of dealing 
with our problems may not result in as swift or spectacular 
a transformation as we might wish, but at least the progress 
achieved will have a solid basis in the nation's consent and 
avoid a degree of dislocation and disorganization that we can 
ill afford. 

It is in this spirit that we have set our hands to the task 
of dev’eloping, in this ancient land, a system combining 
political democracy and economic justice. 

Can this enterprise survive the ne\v strains and tensions? 
The question goes to the heart of the issues involved in the 
present conflict, and the answer lies only in part, though 
perhaps in large part, with us in India. I am confident in my 
own mind that we cannot let ourselves be panicked into 
abandoning either the goal or tlw methods of our policy as 
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I have staled it The attach from across the Himalayas 
undoubtedly gave us a severe joU, it aroused anger and disgust 
at what we felt to be a wanton betrayal of friendship The 
imnjc^iatc reaction waj a spontaneous wave ol national unity 
submerging all other disputes and dissensions Lven if some 
of them arc revived they arc bound to be heavily coloured 
by the implications of Chinas ijohcy for our security as well 
as for other aspects of our life. 

In India there arc groups which may be called Right 
and others which may be called Left But the antithesis 
between Right and Left is not so clear cut as m some other 
parts of the world or as widely yicrmcating m its intellectual 
and political language. To the vast mass of our people the 
reality is a deeply felt but undoctnnairc demand for better 
economic and social conditions to which has now been added 
a troubled awareness of the Chinese threat and of the para 
mount need for safeguarding the nation s independence and 
intcgnty This is the basic situation that our policies arc 
designed to meet Undoubtedly, grave new problems have 
arisen which we did not previously amiapate and whicii could 
conceivably disturb our internal equilibrium The diversion 
of resources to military preparedness may slow down to some 
extent the improvement m living conditions and we will have 
to adapt ourselves psychologically also to the presence of a 
powerful and hostile neighbour These arc highly unwelcome 
and distasteful necessities and their emergence has prompted 
an earnest reappraisal of the course we have been following 
these last 15 years That leappraisal however has convinced 
us that the basic policies we pursued in earlier years should 
not be changed but should only be adjusted m order to meet 
the new dangers that face us 

The central fact is that the impact of China whether it 
again takes an acute military form or makta itself felt more 
insidiously is forcing the pace of growth in India Both the 
Right and the Left have been affected and the nation as a 
whole IS growing up It is learning that m the world today 
It IS not enough to be devoted to peace or to mind one s own 
affairs but that it is also necessary to have adequate armed 
strength to adjust our relations with fiicndly countries in the 
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light of the changing actualities of the international situation 
and, above all, to preserve and consolidate national unity. 

There is an inter-play of domestic and external factois 
here which no one can ignore; our responses will inevitably 
be affected by the policies that others adopt towards us. While 
uncertainties are inherent in the situation, the political ferment 
that has been at work in India during the past few months 
has confirmed for us the essential and continuing validity of 
the principles on which we have hitherto taken our stand. The 
defence of our freedom and the social progress to which we 
aspire can best be assured in our view by the flexible 
democratic structure that we have evolved for ourselves. This 
is not only In coidormtty with our larger interests, but also 
with the larger interests of the world. 

The Right in India has become more clamorous, basing 
itself on an extreme form of nationalism; the Left, though 
also nationalistic, is to some extent weakened. The 
Communist Party of India is in disarray, and the great 
majority of it has condemned Chinese aggression and declared 
itself in favour oi the itational stand. There vs much heart- 
searching even in the Congress Party. But, on the whole, the 
picture that is emerging confirms the domestic and general 
agreement about the necessity for increasing our armed 
strength for defence. If the frontier situation should 
deteriorate, we svould naturally consider it desirable to take 
measures to tighten up the central authority. That is something 
that is likely to happen in a crisis under any system of 
government. But, even so, the basic democratic structure will, 
I think, continue. - - 

It is pertinent to note that the Soviet Union and the 
Communist States of Europe allied to it have not considered 
it necess.iry to change their friendly altitude toward India in 
spite of open Chinese hostility toward us. Indeed, they have 
continued their aid to India in various ways. This implies a 
recoffluti n a on their part that Itvdla and tAhet twm-aligncd 
countries have a ' ital role in the existing balance of forces. 

I have endeasoured to give, above, some explanation of 
the basic policy which China appears to be following in regard 
to India. It may be that this policy Is partly affected by the 
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gro\Miit; n(t between the So\jLt Union and China This may 
ha\c led Chini to demonstrate by her attack on India, that 
non alignment has no rcaht) and that the Soitct ]7ohcy toward 
the non aligned countries is wrong the only right coui-sc is 
to work for i polarization of forces in the world llus might 
accoiding to Chinese thinking justify their ideological 
difference \viih the Soviet Union 

Whatever icmpoiary military success the Chinese may 
have gamed bv their ac^rcssion on India 1 think it would be 
correct to sav that they have failed thus far in their main 
endeavour Jvoi onlv hive ihcv converted a friendly country 
like India into one basically hostile to tlicm and united and 
determined against them but the jiohcv of non alignment has 
not broken down and stands confirmed Clitna has lost the 
goodwill of most of the non aligned countries and even of 
mam of her communist allies She Mauds isolated today 

Ever since the cease fire and the Colombo proposals the 
immediate excitement of day to dav fighting on the bolder has 
naturally toned down But it is generally recognized tint the 
menace from China is a cominuuig one and we must there 
fore prepare to meet it whatever developments might take 
place m the near future 

The future is uncertain But it may be said with some 
confidence that while India continues to strengthen herself 
for defence <hc is anxious tint her economic development 
should not be impeded because of the increased expenditure 
on armaments There is an increasing realization that this 
double burden must be borne by our people There is also 
the hope that our friends abioad will help us by shanng this 
burden to some extent But we realize that m any event the 
people of India will have to carry the main load 

Whatever happens m India or elsewhere wall be governed 
to some extent by international developments. HappAy there 
have been indications recently that a new phase may well be 
opening m international relations Cuba suddenly revealed 
to us the thermo nuclear bmik on which we aie all poised 
U also biought reassuring evidence of restraint and moderation 
m high places without which vve cannot be sure of surviving 
the dangerous days yet to come It may be that the cold war 
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and the East-West antagonism of the 1950s will be gradually 
softened and transformed by the new pressures that have 
emerged ^vithin each bloc, as well as by the insistent demand 
of the “uncommitted” countries for a systematic and world- 
wide assault on hunger, disease and ignorance. But war, and 
nuclear war at that, still remains the spectre \vhich. must be 
exorcized before mankind can breathe freely again. That is 
why disarmament, particularly the abolition of nuclear 
weapons, beginning svith the cessation of all further tests, is 
of such supreme importance. The technology of the arms race 
is acquiring a fearful momenium of its own, and is rapidly 
reaching a point where, if it is not checked and reversed in 
time, it may 3vell pose insuperable problems of organized 
social control. The rcsponribility for this naturally rests, in 
the first place, with the principal nuclear posvers, and 'vc 
must hope that they trill be equal to it. 

Meanwhile, Indo-American relations have seldom been 
as close and cordial as they are now. The deep sympathy and 
practical support received from the United States in meeting 
the Chinese aggression has created a wealth of good feeling 
and, apart from that, there is much in common between us 
on essentials. President Kennedy’s vbion of a ts’orld of free 
and independent nations, freely co-opcrating so as to bring 
about a world-wide system of inter-dependence, is entirely in 
accord >vith our o\vn ideas. It is in this spirit that we ha%’c 
endeavoured to collaborate in peaceful and constructi\ e %vork 
with the nesv Afro-Asian Slates, and Britain and other 
Commonwealth countries with 'vhom ^vc have a long 
historical association. It is in this spirit also that \vc are doing 
our best to further the purposes of the United Nations as. 
most recently, in the Ctmgo. 

The United Nations admittedly has numerous shoit- 
comings. The government of a country representing a large 
part of the world’s population is still not subject to the 
disdpline and the responsibilities that membership in the tvorld 
organization would impose. Often, moreoser, the judgment 
and actirities of the United Nations has'C been swayed or 
inhibited by the passions and prejudices of the cold war. None 
the less, the United Nations is the chief repository of our hopes 
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for ever closer and more cficcmc intcmatjonal co-opcration 
for security as ucll as welfare It is dedicated to peace, 
freedom and justice — noble ideals which embody the aspira- 
tions of all mankind — and it may yet lead us out of this fcar- 
and strife ndden age into a more settled future when the full 
potentialities of science and technology could be applied to 
the well being of all peoples 
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MAULANA AZAD 

M r. Speaker, Sir: It has fallen to my lot often to refer in 
this House to the death of a colleague or a great man. I 
have to perform that sad duty again today in regard to one ivho 
was with us a few days ago and who passed away rather 
suddenly, producing a sense of deep sorrow and grief not only 
to his colleagues in Partiament but to innumerable people all 
over the country. 

It has become almost a commonplace, when a prominent 
person passes away, to say that he b irreplaceable. That b 
often true; yet I believe that it b literally and absolutely true 
in regard to the passing away of Maulana Azad. ^Ve have had 
great men and ive tvill have great men, but I do submit that 
the peculiar and special type of greatness ivhich Maulana 
Azad represented b not likely to be reproduced in India or 
anywhere else. 

I need not refer to hb many qualities, his deep learning, 
hb scholarship and hb great oratory. He was a great writer. 
He was great in many ways. He combined in himself the 
-greatness of the past with the'grcatncss of the present. He 
always reminded me of the great men of several hundred 
years ago about whom I have read in history, the great men 
of the Renaissance, or in a later period, the cncyclopacdbts 
who preceded the French Revolution, men of intellect and 
men of action. He reminded also of what might be called 
the great quality of olden days — the graciousness, a certain 
courtesy or tolerance or patience which we sadly seek in the 
world today. Even though wc may seek to reach the moon, 
u’e do if uifh a Jack oS grsaoasnc^ or of toJcrance or of some 
things uhich have made life worth-while since life began. It 
Avas the strange and unique mixture of the good qualities of 

Speech in Sabha on the death of Maulana Abul KaJam Aiad, 
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the past, the graciousncss, the deep learning and toleration, 
and the urges of toda) uhtch made Afaulana /Vzad what 
he was 

Evcr>onc knows that even m his early teens he svas filled 
with the passion for freeing India and he turned towards 
^va>•s even of \iolcnt rctolution Soon after he realized that 
Violence was not tiic wav which would gam results 

^faulana (Vzad was a very special rcprcsaitativc m a high 
degree of the great composite culture which had gradually 
grown in India He m his own venue, in Delhi or m Bengal 
where he spent the greater part of his life represented this 
s>-nthcsis of various cultures which had flowed in and lost 
themsches m the ocean of Indian life and humamt>, 
affecting and changing them and being cliangcd themselves 
by them He came to represent more specially the culture 
of India as influenced b> the cultures of the nations of Western 
Asia, namclj, the Penan culture and the Arabic culture which 
have affected India for thousands of ^cars. In that sense, I 
can hardl> conceive of anv other person who can replace him, 
because the age ivhich produced him is past A few of us 
have some faint idea of that age which is past 

Change is essential lest we should become rooted to some 
past habit But I cannot help expressing a certain feeling of 
regret that with the bad, the good of the past days is also 
Swept away and that good was eminently represented by 
Maulana Azad 

There IS one cunous error to the expression of which I 
have myself been guilty about Itfaulana Azad’s life and 
education L\en this moniing the newspapers contained a 
resolution of the GoNcmmcnt about Alaulana Azad It is 
stated that he v\ eiit and studied at A1 Azhar University He 
did not do so It is an extraordinary persistence of error As 
I said, I myself thought so Othenwse, I would have taken 
care to concct it in the Go\enimcnt resolution The fact 
IS that he did not study it A1 Azhar University Of course, 
he went to Cairo and he \isited A1 Azhar University He 
studied elsewhere He studied chiefly m Calcutta, m the 
Arabic schools as well as m other schools He spent a number 
of years m Arabia He was bom there and he visited Egypt 
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as he visited other countries of Western Asia. 

^Ve mourn today the passing of a great man, a man of 
luminous intelligence and mighty intellect 5vith an amazing 
capacity to pierce through a problem to its core. The >voTd 
“luminous” is perhaps the best word I can use about his 
mind. When we miss and when we part with such a companion, 
friend, colleague, comrade, leader and teacher, there is 
inevitably a tremendous void created in our life and 
activities. 


THE GROWTH OF DEFENCE SCIENCE 

A CL OF US arc interested in defence, and an increasing 
^ number of us are interested in science. Science which 
plays such an important part in our world today has a tendency 
to play tricks with humanity. It gives us a great deal of power. 
It gives us defence and then gives us something more powerful 
vvhich will overcome that defence. 

The whole question of defence has become different from 
what it was in the past. We recoil with horror at the prospect 
of war, because not only it dc3tro)s in a physical sense but 
it destroys the mind and heart and everything that is vvorth- 
while. Even without war we see how human beings and nations 
arc filled with hatred and violence. How do we meet this 
contingency? Not in a sense of helplessness, because helplessness 
breeds fear. And I do not think that there is anything worse 
for an individual or for a gioup or for a nation than to sulTer 
from fear. Almost every evil arises from fear. An odd aspect 
is that the countries which happen to be advanced in the art 
of war and in defence science and have enormous strength 
suffer from a tremendous deal of fear. They fear each other. 
It is an extraordinary phenomenon. Therefore, I have often 
Vi'ondered how we can build up our defence science other than 
on a lack of fear. That b probably a subject which b not 
considered by Dr. Kothari and hb colleagues. 

From ipeech at the Defence SeteMe OrsanizatjoD, New Delhi, April 3. 1958 
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I Invc no doubt that all the defence sacncc in the world 
and all the weapons in the world arc worth nothing if there 
IS not fearlessness behind them On the other hand, there is 
the danger that we get rather complacent, and develop the 
Magmot Line mentality, a phrase that has grown up since the 
Ust great world war \\c build up some kind of a wall and 
think tint we arc piottctcd although such protection docs 
not exist 

I talked about fearlessness One is ahva>s afraid of 
something which one does not know lor example, a person 
who has never handled an ordinary rifle is afraid of the nile 
as a dangerous weapon Today a nllc may be an ordinary 
weapon, but those who have not handled it may think it a 
frightfully dangerous v\ capon Our people learn rifle shooting 
It u not that I want them to shoot but I want them to get 
used to the nflc and not be afraid of it for the reason that 
they hav c never touched it If they know how to use it, they 
cease to be frightened of it That should apply to bigger 
weapons We should not be ignorant of them and therefore 
afraid of them We should be able to deal with a situation 
that might arise m which somebody else may use these 
weapons Secondly, knowledge of any kind gives one a httle 
more confidence than ignorance What I am driving at w 
that whatever be our line of approach to the problem of 
defence, we cannot afford to be complacent Indeed, we 
have to base our future on the growth of scientific knowledge, 
not only m the field of defence but in every field 

Science has, unfortunately perhaps, advanced more under 
the stress of war than under tiic stress of peace But today 
no country can advance in peace or war except with a full 
knowledge of modem sacncc and technology In India we 
arc domg work m the field of saence m our own \vay About 
a month or six weeks ago the Government of India published 
a resolution on science which outlmcd the nation s approach 
to saence It was an indication to the country at large how 
thmgs were moving and how people were thinking There 
can be no doubt that we have to advance by the application 
of scientific methods and techniques m all fields, and more 
especially in a field like defence 
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1 welcome this conference. I am very glad that our 
Defence Science Department has been doing good tvork under 
Dr. Koibari. Having said so, I u-ould again like to remind 
you of a fact which is basic. T^c defence of the country today 
or at any time depends on the morale and the state of the 
country even more than on the weapons which it may possess. 
Is the country contented or discontented? An answer to this 
question is more important ultimately than any weapon. ^Vc 
cannot allow that aspect of the country to suffer merely by 
thinking of trained armies, navies, and air forces, equipped 
with the latest arms. I would rather have no army, no navy 
and no air force than have a fine army, a fine navy and a fine 
air force with the people behind them ill-fed and supine. So 
we come back to the position that the best defence is the 
quality of the people. The best defence internationally is the 
friendship of other nations. It is obvious that one gets 
friendship by being respected. If wc arc weak and supine, we 
get nobody’s friendship. People who are not overwhelmed by 
fear and who do, to the best of their ability, what they think 
is right and do not allow themselves to be pushed hither and 
thither by other forces and other countries are respected, and 
out of that respect friendship grotvs. 1 have not a shado\v of 
doubt that >vhether it is in individual relations or group 
relations or national relations or international relations, if we 
give goodwill and friendship, that goodwill and friendship will 
come back to us. 

IVhile we should necessarily try to progress in science, 
and in defence science, we should remember always that the 
mind and the heart of man is more powerful than any thin g 
which has been invented by science. IVfaat has been invented 
by science has come out of the mind of man. A man of courage 
and integrity is a source of greater strength to a nation than 
the rveapon he may have in hU mind. The weapon is usdul, 
no doubt, because the weapon itself is the symbol of something. 

I hope earnestly that there will be no recourse in the 
world to the weapons of mass slaughter which have been 
produced by science. I hope even more earnestly that so far 
as we in India are concerned, wc shall not be dragged or 
pushed into war with anybody. I hope that our policies will 
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ihva)s promote friendship and convey no threats and thus 
we shall graduill) overcome lire hostility of others, if there 
IS sucli hostility That is the best defence and the best way 
of living At the same time, I thmk it is essential that we 
should not wait for events, but itrengthen ourselves in every 
way, m the economic way, m the scientific way and m other 
wajs 


TRIBUTE TO DR. KARVE 

■p\R Karve and fnends We arc gathered here today on a 
^ unique occasion sucli as has not occured in my life 
and probably m )our lives, and such as is not likely to occur 
agam m our lives I am rather overwhelmed by this occasion 
and all that lies behuid it I have come here, Sir, not to venture 
to congratulate you It is we who have been blessed by you 
If I have come here, it is to seek your blessing for all of us, 
so that we may have some measure of your spirit of service, 
your faith, and your perseverance. And may I say also your 
goodness, which after all is the salt of the earth which keeps 
life going Though we may utter words of congratulation, in 
our heart of hearts, we feel both happy and sad We feel 
happy that we liavc amongst us one of our own countrymen 
who can be said truly to be m Ime with the ancient sages of 
India ^V’c are sad that we of the present generation lag so 
far behind 

We see the pomp and pageantry of kings and presidents, 
and of the publicity attending prune ministers All this seems 
rather small and petty in your presence, because you have 
shown us m your life something which is more durable, almost 
timeless m its value, a man of courage and devotion and 
"Wisdom persevering in spite of difficufties dirou^ long years 
of effort 

Long years ago you lit a candle m a sphere which was 

Speech at the centenary celelaatioa of the birth of Dr D K Karve 
Bombay April 18 1958 
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Specially dark to which you devoted yourself. Maybe today 
there arc ten thousand candles, but it was that first candle 
which counted. And that makes us remember t\vo sayings of 
the great Chinese sages. One is: “It is belter to light a little 
candle than curse the darkness.” Most of us, I fear, curse the 
darkness and arc frustrated at the surrounding gloom, and 
because of that frustration we carmot achieve much. But the 
man svho wants to achieve lights the candle, and the candies 
grow in niunber and the light grows. The second saying is: 
“All the darkness in the rvorld cannot put out a candle which 
is lit.” We have both these andent sayings exemplified in your 
life, revered Sir. You lit a candle which has grown in numbers 
but all those who work in the direction which you indicated 
will always remember the candle which you lit. 

kVe talk a great deal about education today. Some arc 
dissatisfied with our system of education and criticize it. 
They iruy be justified. In any e\’ent, tvbat you began long 
years ago before most of us were bom, namely education of 
women, is certainly more important than any other sphere 
of education. I believe that it is more important, if there can 
be any comparison, for the svomcn of a nation to be educated 
than its men. 1 say it by way of emphasizing the importance 
of the mothers and daughters and sbters of a nation. One of 
the truest measures of a nation’s advancement is the state of 
its >vonien. For, out of the women comes the new generation, 
and it is from their lips and from their laps that it begins 
to. learn. 

Political revolution is important and economic revolution 
is still more important, but the most important of all is the 
social revolution in the people. It is in the measure that the 
social re\-olutioa succeeds that it provides the basis of the 
economic stability and progress. Women play the most 
important part in the social revolution. 

We hear a great deal about the revolution in China. Wc 
may agree \vith it or disagree with it. But probably the biggest 
thing which has happened in China is the change in the 
status of women. It is a feeling of liberation from the old 
customs which bound them down. I have long felt that in 
India too ^ve shall measure our advance on the political and 
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economic plane by die social change, more particularly among 
the women of India We arc on the move. Spcakmg as a 
member of the Government of the day, I should like to say 
that the laws which have been passed m regard to women 
have given me a sense of acliicvcment I look upon these 
laws as measures which had long been due, and which would 
liberate the women of India and give them freedom to grow 
I am com meed that if the opportunity is giv cn to them to growr, 
the women of this country can render great service to this 
country and to the world 

Being an Indian, I naturally think of India more I want 
the people of India not merely to survive but lead a fuller 
life from the material and spintual points of view I gam 
inspiration and confidence in that hope when I look back to 
the great men that our country has produced from tune to 
time When I see this Imc of great men who have come to 
us, sometimes when the horizon was the darkest, and have 
brought about change by tbar courage and labour and 
devotion, my optimism returns to me, and my courage also 
comes back m a measure 

You, Sir, arc one of those who inspire and whose life 
IS a record of what men can do, quietly and serenely, without 
shouting The world cannot do away with men of your type, 
Sir, because when that type goes, the salt of the earth goes, 
and we become ordmary folk with no real quality m us to 
disunguish us So I seek agam from you, Sir, your blessing 
for us and for our people, whom you have served so 
magnificently through almost a century of effort 


LAW AND THE CHANGING VALUES 


U NLESS A COMMUNITY Uves undcr the rule of law, it will 
tend to be lawless. The rule of law should bmd the com 
munity The first objective of this International Commission of 


of the rotematioaat Coogies* of 
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Jurists %vhich is to preser\'e and maintain the rule of law seems 
to be sjTionymous with the maintenance of civilized existence. 
And if there is to be a rule of law, there should be independent 
judges to administer the law. Otherwise tire Ia\v may be used 
not in tlie interest of the rule of law but exploited in other 
interests. 

Some difficulties arise. In times of war, the law ceases 
to function. War presumably is an absence of law, and the 
person with the biggest gun is supposed to be the arbiter of 
events. If tvar is an absence of law, not only on the battlefield 
but far away from the battlefield, the cITect of war on people’s 
thinking is to dull thdr sense of law. The law seldom functions 
with objectivity and dispassion in times of %var- 

If it is so during times of war, some effect of it must 
surely come during times of a cold w-zt. When we live in 
the period of a cold war, we suffer to some extent from the 
psychology of wzx which comes in the way of objective, 
dispassionate consideradon of problems. From the point of 
vie>v, therefore, of the law, the worst possible environment 
for it to flourish is war and, to some lesser degree, a cold tvar. 
I am not surprised that law and justice often are casualdcs 
when such an atmosphere flourishes. 

As I said, law seems to be the basis of civilized existence. 
\Vithout Ia>v society ^vouId go to pieces. At the same time, 
society is changing. It is not stadc. It has changed vasdy 
because of industrial and technological advance and the law 
has nonnally adapted itself to it. It had to. If it does not 
adapt itself quickly enough, there occurs a gap bet^veen the 
functioning of the la\v as it functioned previously and the 
new devdopment in society due to technological and other 
changes. 

Undoubtedly some aspects of the Ia5v must be considered 
to embody certain moral or ethical prindples. Some other 
aspects may rdate to the applicadon of those prindples to 
given circumstances, and when the circumstances change, the 
application may also have necessarily to change. Otherwise 
thCTC IS friedon. Obviously the law of a thousand years ago, 
whm society was very different, would not fit in with the 
sodety today. Therefore, the law has changed. It is changing. 
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apart from the b isic approicirts Hie moment the laiv is static, 
It becomes out of touclr with the changing society I suppose 
the two things have to go together in life, the static clcmait 
which keeps jt firmly rooted in basic principles and gives a 
certain contmuity and the element of change whicli is so 
essential \V^c want both continuity and change If 
opportunities of change arc afforded to the people tlirough 
constitutional and peaceful methods, they will probably take 
advantage of them 

^Vhat IS a country to do under foragn rule’ Docs the 
rule of law prevail’ It is law imposed by an authonty 
which docs not respond to the will of the people All imposed 
rule IS outside the pale of law It follows logically that the 
rule of law requires many things, like human nglits, equal 
treatment, and the absence of raa il discrimination 

The rule of law requires lliat the individual’s nghts should 
be protected As the Aliomcy General pointed out, the 
Constitution of India lays special stress on the nghts of the 
individual and the whole background of our ancient law bears 
this out While protecting the nghts of the individual, the law 
docs not permit that individual to fimction m a predatory 
manner agamst his naghbour or against society Instead the 
law IS supposed to curb the predatory instincts of the 
individual A line has to be drawn Otherwise the individual 
or a group would become a menace to soaety 

I am putting before this distinguished audience some 
difhcultics and problems whicli arise in my mind inasmuch as 
We live m rapidly changing limes If, for example, the 
distmguished lawyers and jurists of Plato s day who were very 
able men had met together, they \«>uld have taken human 
slavery for granted It was an accepted thing, not only then 
but tiU much later Nobody challenged it And yet later it 
was not only challenged and condemned hut uprooted 
practically all over the world The social mind would not 
accept slavtsv Therefore Uimga which may have 

been considered good m a certain age may become not so good 
or out of date in a subsequent age 

Society changes very largely because of saentific and 
technological developments Peoples hves change Their 
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associations with each other, thdr problems, their business, 
their methods of production and distribution have aU changed 
in the last 200 years as a result of the industrial revolution. 
The lasv has tried to keep pace svith these changes and has 
often kept pace wth them, because the law which applied to 
the pre-industrial age would hardly be applicable to the 
complicated society of today. And the changes take place at 
a terrific pace in this jet and space travel age. The rule of latv 
must run close to the rule of life. It cannot go off at a tangent 
from life’s problems and be an answer to the problems which 
existed yesterday. It has to deal with today’s problems. Yet 
law by the very fact that it represents something basic has a 
tendency to be static. It has to maintain that basic character 
hut it must not be static. This International Commission of 
Jurists has the responsibility to look at this changing world, 
the changing social relationships and the changing relation- 
ships of itations tvith each other. All these involve problems 
In a ne^v context, and h is difHcult to. look at these 
dispassionately In an age which sufTers from the atmosphere 
of a cold war. But I am suri that the eminent judges and 
jurists who are present here and who are used to dispassionate 
conrideration of problems would be able to face them. 

I have ventured to express some thoughts which came 
to my mind. I do feel that just as law and war are incompatible, 
law and a cold war are, though to a lesser extent, incompatible. 
Law is a pre-condition of freedom and peace. Freedom and 
peace ate necessary for the law to function properly. 


LMPORTANCE OF SOCIAL WELFARE WORK 


■pVER SINCE THE Starting of the Social Welfare Board, I have 
•L' been in touch with it and tvith its activities. I have 
considered social welfare as a subject of great importance 
and I have been much impressed by the work done. I am 
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glad that the Planning Commission and the Social Welfare 
Board hive attached importance to constant attempts at 
evaluation of the worl. which is done 

If we look at the work of the Board, the predominant 
impression is of its size and spread VVe have alwa)S had social 
workers in India doing go^ work, nevertheless that work 
remained un coordinated, and lai^c areas had been left 
untouched The good work of the Social Welfare Board and 
Its State branches suggests that a certain ferment is 
taking place 

A social revolution includes ever)onc, but it cspcciaJl) 
pertains to v\omcn If the women do not change or progress 
social life remains more or less static \nd one of the most 
mtcrestmg and far-rcaching changes which I think arc coming 
over India today is the change among the women of India 
It has occurred to a great extent m regard to women m cities 
and towns and has begun even in the rural parts of our country 
Once It spreads adequately m the villages, this social revolution 
will bnng tremendous results Even in our political movement 
for freedom, women in India, at Gandhijis appeal, jomed it 
m considerable numbers, and that gave the movement its hvmg 
spark From a short term or a long term point of view, the 
progress achieved by women is of the greatest impiortancc 

Therefore, the Social Welfare Board is not only doing 
good work in the sense of soaal reform, but is doing even more 
important work m the sense of pushing ahead the social 
rcvx>lution in India It is a continuing process In the past the 
work was confined largely to the educated section, and the 
welfare workers worked more or less among themselves But 
1 real difference his now" been made with the approach to 
the mass of our population who arc in need of the ferment 
of change Our Chairman has been telling us of the work 
done of the numerous projects, schemes, plans etc I have 
■no dtrabl tVoit the work is Meeting ruta\ India 

The Chairman has told us that speaal attention should 
be paid to the education of girls and women All of us are 
agreed on that From the point of view of proportion it lags 
far behind, but m terms of numbers it is a fair achievement 
Again, I look upon this aspect from the point of view of the 
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basic changes which have been set in motion in our social 
fabric. 

The Chairman has referred to a demand frequently made 
for a Ministry or a Department of Social Wdfare. I have had 
considerable doubt whether setting up a Ministry would be 
the most efficient tvay oT dealing with the subject of social 
\velfare, the many aspects of which arc spread out in the 
present Ministries and have to be collected together. Thb type 
of work requires the non-official, voluntary tvorker’s approach. 
It requires a great deal of flexibility. I think that social welfare 
work can be carried out successfully in a voluntary and 
non-official way, tvith official help and guidance. 

I have rvelcomed the co-ordination of the activities of the 
Social IVelfare Board tvith the Community Development 
movement because both cover nearly the tvhole of the country 
and both have fundamentally the same objective in victv. It 
tvould be unfortunate if they pulled in different directions 
or worked independently of each other. Their activities should 
be closely co-ordinated, the Sodal Welfare Board looking after 
the tvork of social welfare within the larger framework of 
Community Development. 

IVc are engaged in building up the panchayats, co- 
operatives, etc. in our villages. 1 think that the Social ^Vclfa^e 
Board should, not directly but in some form, take interest in 
this movement. The type of social welfare isolated from life’s 
problems, which sets up an orphanage — I hate the word — or 
widows’ home, may be all right in a limited sense but 
it does not appeal to me in the slightest. Let us have training 
institutions but let us drop words like “orphanage”, as if they 
are badges of a criminal tribe. The child is likely to grow up 
thinking there is nobody to look after it; the “I have no 
parents” feeling is a bad thing. If you deal with the active 
problems of life, in the village^ or in the city, and your work 
is connected with those problems, you form part of a wide- 
spread movement and not of institutions doing odd bits of 
work. Tlie latter type of work may be necessary here and 
there but that, if I may say so, is the superior approach of 
the \vell-to-do to^vards the less well-to-do. You should interest 
yourselves in the Panchayats and see that women understand 
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them and go into them Similarly, >ou should interest 
jourselvcs m the co operatives I thinL that the co operatives 
should be a big field for work by trained women 

The Chairman referred to the need to utilize a large 
number of women teachers in the country That is important 
The number of women tcaclicrs is bound to grow, and if they 
can be set to work in the field of social vvclfarc m rural areas, 
the work will immcdiatdy get a considerable accession of 
strength 

We have got into the habit of cop>ing Western models 
I have yet failed to understand what good it docs to send 
people to he trained m Western countncs to do social welfare 
work m India Conditions arc totally diilcrcnt m those 
countries There is no such thing as an Indian village in 
America or England For a trainee to be sent to /Vmcnca or 
England to learn social welfare work in those countncs seems 
to me absurd It is a different matter with senior workers, 
of course A senior worker may go abroad to see the methods 
and approaches I suggested to nnny persons who had been 
abroad that they should have spent that time here m Sevagram 
or m some other mstitution m India m order to team about 
the Indian human being The approach has to suit the 
conditions m India 


ON GANDHI 


W HEN I WAS invited to come here, I gladly agreed to do 
so Yet I always find some difficulty in accepting an 
engagement of this kmd relating to Gandhiji, because the 
thought of him fil's my mind m many ways and sometimes 
confu'es It I am always trying to find out how he might 
have leacted to situations what he would have advised and 
how fir we have fallen away from that possible advice of his 


From addrcij at the open ng ot the Casdbi Memorial Museum and tl c 
snau?urat on of the conf* ence of Chaumen and Sanchalais of State Boards of 
the Gandhi Smarak N dhi Madurai Apnl IS t9S9 
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That troubles me, and it might trouble others. I cannot 
presume to imagine that I can act up to the high standards 
\vhich he would have Weed us to observe and which he had 
himself laid down. 

Gandhiji was much bigger than what all of us had 
imagined. He had the icmarhablc quality of allowing and 
even encouraging those rvho were privileged to follow him to 
think out tlieir problems for themselves. He gave them his 
guidance, but he wanted them to come to their own decisions 
and to act according to their own light, even though that 
light might be dim. He did not want to impxjsc himself on 
anyone. He certainly wanted to win the minds and hearts 
of people to his own way, but that was not imposition. He 
did not want people to suppress themselves and blindly say 
or do what he said. That was not the kind of following he 
wanted, though under the stress of his great personality people 
inevitably did find it difficult to function qmte independently 
in mind. 

Gandhiji was a d)'namic person. He was not a person 
who went by some kind of rote. He had his feet firmly planted 
in principles, and nothing could move him from what was once 
clear in his mind. Hut he did not consider every minor aspect 
of life as some basic truth which could not be changed.- He 
had realized that life is a changing and developing 
phenomenon and, therefore, has to be met in a developing and 
dynaiiuc way. In the haU-century and more of his service to 
India and to humanity, he himself developed and met new 
problems in a new or a somewhat changed way. For, he had 
that quality in him of sensing change and meeting it and yet 
keeping true to his bade ideals. How can wc, as we are, talk 
of him and try to imagine that we are living up to his ideals? 
That is what troubles me. But even to talk about him 
is a consolation and a reminder of something big. It lifts 
us. Even to come to a place tite this museum is good. 
It lifts us out of ourselves and takes us into a region which is 
above the petty conflicts and hatreds of our lives. It is good 
that we are having such museums in various parts of India. 
It is good sometimes even to have some kind of a statue of 
Gandhiji, in stone, marble or bronze. For many > ears I reacted 
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strongly against images and statues being put up, partly 
because I disliked \sorship of images of any kind and their 
taking the place of the inner quality whicli an individual 
should ha\e in hissvorshipor thinking I felt tve are too apt to 
perform formal functions and thmk that our duty is over But 
on later consideration I fed tliat I was not right to object to 
1 statue or something like that being put up, provided that it 
IS good -IS a work of ait I have come to think it is desirable 
because it would be a reminder It would brmg back to those 
who saw It the memory of a mighty son of India and that 
memory would perhaps make us better for a little while 

It IS good to think of him The mere thought of him docs 
us good It makes us question ourselves even as his living 
presence made us question ourselves While we rejoiced to be 
near him we were also slightly tortured in spirit by the 
question as to whether vve vvere vvorthy of him and whether 
we were appearing to be somethmg which we were not If 
that were so m his living presence how much more must it 
be when he is not with us' The memory of him bnngs this 
eternal question 

Some of us attach ourselves to things which Gandhiji 
said or did But there is always a danger of the follower losing 
himself m trivial details and forgetting the major lessons of 
the teacher That is inevitable because the follower is limited 
by his ow-n understanding 

Essentially a man of God walked on the soil of India and 
sanctified it by his penance He sancufied not only the soil 
of India but changed the minds and hearts of our people To 
the humble people of India it is the picture of a great person 
thinking of them working for than and putting some hope 
and joy m their lives It is good that we remember that picture 
above all else It is also good that we remember the funda 
mental principles for which he stood One of these principles is 
that means are more important than ends and that no ends are 
right if we try to achieve them by wrong means It is very 
difficult to apply the priiioplc m our lives as we live them 
Nevertheless it is good to keep the prmciples m mind I have 
come here today to offer my homage afresh to Gandhiji and 
to his memory 



^YORLD AGRICULTURE FAIR 


OCCASION IS doubly auspicious both in the cause this 
^ Fair represents and in the honoured guests who arc \vith 
us to bless it. India today stands poised for new adventures. 
India rooted in her long past and with that past in her blood 
still looks forward to the future. And I have no doubt that sve 
shall go ahead. 

Through these thousands of years it is the mother earth 
that has sustained us and it b well that \vc remember that 
fact and not lose ourselves too much in the machines even 
though these are very important today. >Vhen we think of the 
mother earth, we think of agriculture and all the bounties 
which come to us from the mother earth. However much we 
in India may progress in the domains of science and industryi 
as undoubtedly we will, the basic fact remains that agriculture 
is of primary significance to our country and to the world. 

Therefoie, this paiticular occasion is of vital impoitance 
to us. This ^Vorld Agriculture Fair represents so many things 
for which we stand and for which we pray. It represents that 
striving to give the people of India the means of satisfyirig 
their hunger and their primary necessities of life. It points to 
the great co-operative effort which is necessary to achieve that 
purpose. 

This Fair also represents the co-operation of nations far 
removed from each other not only in distance but sometimes 
even in their ways of thinking. I do bdieve that however much 
the nations may differ, the essential unity of human striving 
remains. In this Fair we sec the common effort of nations to 
serve and improve humanity regardless of differences in 
ideologies, thinking and action. In the world today the call 
is for ever greater co-operation between individuals, between 
groups and between nations. That call is so aptly represented 
by you, Sic, who has come to honouc us oa this occasion. 

With all our difhculdes and our problems in India, we 
are full of excitement because we face the future. And we 
intend to face it with all our strength. If we can succeed in 


From ipeecb at the Wortd AgncultOK Fa&, New Delhi, December 11. 1959 
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forming a proper s)nihcsis of our old ideals and principles 
and the urges of the modem world, ii is mdeed good for us 
and for the world W’c shall stn\e to that end not m arrogance 
of spirit but with humility and widt tolerance to all It is in 
that spirit that I come here to this great Fair today The Fair 
may be a good one, but bclund it and the visit of the President 
of the United States to tins country lies a cause more important 
than these external mamfcstations It is because this deeper 
cause has struck, the hearts of our people that )ou, Sir, have 
seen those exhibitions of popular love and enthusiasm which 
have been so evident since >ou came here. 


Win NUCLEAR POWER? 

DEPARTMENT ot Atomic Energy has produced a report 
which IS a remarkably comprehensive report Hon Mem 
bers have spoken not only m commendation of the work 
of the Atomic Energy Department, but have urged the 
Government to go ahead at a faster pace m this dirccuon 
It IS a curious circumstance which strikes me often that 
m India we live m a variety of ages and centunes at the same 
time I once said that we live m the cow dung age in India, 
and I meant it in the sense that even now the pnncipal source 
of power m India is coiv dung It is an extraordinary position 
At the 'amc time, we are among the more or less advanced 
countries m regard to the development of atomic energy So, 
w e span not only centunes but millennia in this respect 

I have no doubt that the attention which we have paid 
to atomic energy has been nght and very worth while It is 
worth while from the pomt of vieiv of the practical advantages 
which are beginning to come to us and which will come to 
us m greater measure It is worth while from an even deeper 
pomt of view, because a new age began with the burstmg of 
the atom bomb at Hiroshima and with atomic power 

From speech m Lot Sabfaa diinoK <1 scussion on the report oi the 
Department ol Atom c Energy Auguit 10 1960 
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coming into use. Ever since then, the development of atomic 
energy has made considerable progress, both for destruction 
and for construction. Atomic power is a real symbol of the 
modem world which, Janus-like, faces two ways, the way of 
vast destruction and annihilation and the way of great speed 
in construction and progress. 

So far as tve are concerned, we arc determined not to go 
in for making atomic bombs and the like. But we are equally 
determined not to be left behind in the advance in the use of 
this ne\v power. It is true that in the ultimate analysis a country 
which has atomic power fully developed can use it for good 
or evil purposes. And no declaration which I can make today 
5«11 necessarily bind people in future, but I do hope that ts'c 
shall create an atmosphere in this country which will bind 
every Government in future not to use this power for evil 
purposes. 

Hon. Members who spoke congratulated the Atomic 
Energy Department, or rather the Head of that Department, 
Dr. Bhabha, quite rightly. But I would like to stress that our 
congratulations are also due to a'brilliant set of j-oung scientists 
who are working in that Department. The work which the 
Atomic Energy Department has done and is doing is to pick 
out young, able scientists and to provide them the requisite 
training and experience. In this way the Department has built 
up a very fine set of )oung scientists. In fact, I remember 
that some eminent foreign scientists have referred to this. 
\Mien they go to Trombay, one of the remarks they make 
almost invariably is about the young men in the Atomic Energy 
Department occupying very responsible positions. I wish in 
other departments of our activity also we could have young 
men in similar portions. 

India is among the very few countries in the world which 
have developed the technique of fabricating fuel elements. 
This is known to Members here, but I wish to repeat it. It 
is an important achievement. One of the results of this 
achievement is that we arc saving a considerable amount of 
money in foreign exchange. From the figures I have, I find 
that after having spent Rs. 81 lakhs for the fuel fabrication 
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sa\ing annually Rs 15 laLhs m foreign exchange and could 
sa\c more \vuh bigger ptoduction 

So far as our Apsara is conccnicd, the level of operation 
has gone up m the course of four years, from 17,840 kWh 
annually to one million kWh It is knovvn that the Canada- 
India Reactor achieved criticality on July 10 This is going 
to be one of the biggest isotope producers m the world 
Zcrlma has yet to come, it is being built 

One of the things to which I should like to draw spcaal 
attenUon is the Electronics Division of tlic Trombay establish- 
ment The Trombay establishment has built up a very big 
Electronics Division which is producing vanous kinds of 
electronic instruments And electronics definitely is a part 
of the future, for v\hich we arc working 

A question was asked about tramuig In this respect we 
are helping numerous universities, schools etc., and we are 
specially helpmg the Meghnad Saha Institute of Nuclear 
Physics This apart, there is a proposal in the Third Plan for 
two inter university atomic centres, one ui North India and 
one m the South 

A large scale research centre requires a team of high 
class men, and we seldom have that team m one place One 
of the reasons why the Trombay establishment has done 
exceedingly good viork is that a big team of scientists work 
there If all these very persons were spread out m the 
universities of India, the result would not have been so good 
Therefore, instead of spreading out the work m different 
universities, we want to have, to begin with, two mter 
umversity centres to which the universities m each region 
would have access These centres presumably will have reactors 
and the like and other facilities and a team of people drawn 
from the universities will work there We want the umversities 
to provide this basic trammg and even some higher trammg 
At the present moment, high class trammg is bemg given at 
Trombay Two hundred graduate scientists and engmeers are 
being tramed there every year, and we are trammg not only 
our own people but persons from other parts of Asia and 
elsewhere 

Mr Bharucha evidendy wants the programme of the 
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bmldlng up of atomic power stations to be expanded consider- 
ably and speeded up. I would very much like to do so. Though 
we should go fast, I think that wc should do so on sound 
foundations. Therefore, wc have decided to provide one 
nuclear power station, and we arc considering the establish- 
ment of two more power stations, initially with an installed 
capacity of 150 megawatts each, capable of doing two shifts. 
I hope we shall be able to do this. 

One very Important factor about these atomic power 
stations is that they serve a dual purpose, namely producing 
power on the one hand and plutonium on the other. Plutonium 
is of the greatest importance because it is not available from 
outside as a commercial commodity. Its production is essential 
in order to enable the country to set up breeder power stations 
using thorium which wc have in ample measure. Prom all 
these points of view it becomes very important for us to build 
up these power stations. 

There is some apprehension about the cost of atomic 
power. From time to time a leading article appears in the 
newspapers dealing with its cost and saying that it is an 
uneconomic proposition to build these atomic stations. The 
country has to go the farthest with the United States, the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet Union. 1 have not got any 
particulars about the Soviet Union. But here is the British 
Government’s ^Vhite Paper on the Nuclear Power Programme 
to which they are committed. Let me correct an error in the 
minds of those who think that they have given up this power 
programme or have reduced it. The fact of the matter is that 
they are going ahead. For the moment they have got large 
quantities of coal and oil and they are trying to use them. 
I shall quote a few sentences about costs. The cost of electricity 
has gone down. That is true. But the White Paper says: 

“The nuclear costs in which capital charges are the 
major element are falling even faster in stations designed 
today ... In the long run wc shall, therefore, need increas- 
ing supplies of nuclear power. In about ten years’ time it 
should be cheaper to generate a base load in nuclear 
stations than in convoitional stations provided that wc 
achieve the technological progress that is expected. To 
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secure this we must continue to build nuclear stations on 
an adequate scale” 

The point to remember is that we have to carry on to achicsc 
some result ^Vc camiot wait for America or Russia or some 
other country to achieve it and then try to imitate the benefits 
of that We have to build up m order to keep in the fore all 
the time The moment we give up that effort and wait to 
take advantage of some further improvement made by a 
foreign country we hue lost the foothold The British ^Vhlte 
Paper sajs 

In these circumstances, the Government has decided, in 
agreement with the parties concerned, that the national 
interest would best be served by continuing, for the lime 
being to place orders for nuclear stations at the rate of 
roughly one every year” 

An interesting lecture was given by Dr Christopher 
Hinton at the recent tercentenary celebrations of the Royal 
Society In it he shows how the costs arc gomg down There 
IS a chart m ic and the stations m the U K arc mentioned 
At Berkeley the cost was & 160 per kW , at Bradwcll £ 159, 
at the third station about £ 133, at the fourth about £> 123 
and at the fifth about £ 1 10 Every new one makes it cheaper 
It becomes cheaper because of the experience gained and 
technological progress May I siy that India is very favourably 
situated, more favourably than England or America, so far 
as costs arc concerned^ 

According to a chan I have here, the nuclear costs and 
the conventional costs arc both falling In the case of the coal 
based plant the costs fall gently whereas m the case of the 
nuclear plant the costs fall much more rapidly For a 75 per 
cent load factor the two lines cross in 1966 and later the costs 
of atomic energy go down It becomes less and less expensive 
than energy from coal 

It IS generally admitted m other countries where condi 
tions are less advantageous than m India that nuclear power 
stations are becoming and will soon become definitely economic 
propositions and cheaper than ainventional power stations In 
India which is a big country with long distances over which 
coal and other conventional elements have to be transported, 
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the development of atomic energy is even more necessary. Also, 
in spite of an apparently large supply of coal in India, it is 
not really large enough for the future. Therefore, there is no 
doubt that we should lay the foundations for atomic jxiwcr 
and go ahead from notv on. If tve start a potver station 
now, it will be four years before it is ready, and if tve do not 
take steps notv for the second and third stations progressively, 
then in future tve shall be left rather far behind. 

As >ou perhaps know, we have decided to have the first 
potver station on the west coast of India, bettveen Ahmedabad 
and Bombay. ITiis place was chosen entirely from the point 
of vietv of various facilities. The place chosen is a place called 
Tarapore which is in Maharashtra but near Gujarat border. 
It is totally immaterial whether it is in Maharashtra or 
Gujarat, because it will supply power in equal measure to 
both. In fact, the power distribution will be controlled by a 
committee or a like body in which Gujarat, Maharashtra and 
the Atomic Energy Department will jointly be represented. 

Mr. Mukerjec said something about the disposal of 
atomic or radio-active waste. This U a matter which is one 
of great concern. The International Atomic Energy Agency at 
Vienna have set up a number of panels on the disposal of 
radio-active waste and the handling and transport of radio- 
active material, etc. Indian scientists have been invited to be 
members of all these, and an Indian scientist, Mr. Sethna, was 
chairman of one of these paneb. 

I am grateful for the appreciation shown by hon. 
Members for the work of this Department. I thin k no other 
department of the Government of India has had this 
xmanimous appreciation. 



ULLCOME TO QUEEN LLIZADETII 


'Y’our Majfstv, \our Ro>al Highness Sitting here and 
^ looking at this great concourse of the citizens of Delhi 
assembled here, I imagine that )ou, Madam, and )cu, Sir, 
uill carry an impression which uill abide with )0u Delhi, as 
)0u avcU know, is a city full of hoary memories The dust of 
Delhi IS full of the past, and we here not only m Delhi but 
m India carry the burden of this tremendous past It is some* 
thmg which has made us and conditioned us, )Ct it is a burden 
occasionally because it tics us down Yet Delhi lues m the 
present and is all the time looking to the future This sp>ot, 
^vherc ^vc meet, is symbolic, because it is the meeting ground 
of Old Delhi and New Delhi In many w’a>s India is a meeting 
ground of the past, the present and the future, and already 
many of the things of Uic past, which have very httlc relation 
to the present, have become history In the old day^ 1 am 
told, and I know it myself to some extent, people m 
other countries thought of India as a country of snakes and 
snake charmers, of the rope tnck and of the bejewelled 
Maharajas I do not deny that these are still present m India 
but they become scarcer and rightly so, because India looks 
to the future, keeping its feet well on the soil of India 

Long )cars ago we dreamt of the freedom of India 
Gradually through the labour and the sacrifices of the people, 
we made that dream mto a reality Now we dream of another 
future when that reality will affect the lives of hundreds of 
millions of our people That is economic freedom for raising 
the level of hving of these millions of people So for these 
long years vve have been on a pilgnmage India has been 
a country of pilgrimages from the remote ages, but the new 
type of pilgrimage which we undertake is one of a different 
kind It IS a pilgnmage m time to catch the future, for m 
the past we often strayed away Irmn our path and we suffered 
for it We do not want to stray agam We want to hold to 
the present and convert it into a better future. 

You, Madam, and you. Sir, have been here for the last 
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fciv' days at a rather special lime, during the celebrations of our 
Republic Day. You have also witnessed the celebrations 
attendant on your visit to Delhi. You have seen Delhi at play. 
Do not imagine that we play always. \Ve have very hard work 
to do. We have to t\-ork hardest, because we have undertaken 
mighty tasks. There can be no bigger task than raising and 
changing 400 million people, and that is the task in which 
we arc engaged today. We play occasionally, and it is good 
to honour friends and honoured guests but in our mind there 
is ever that old quest which continues. \Vc always think of the 
steps \>hich ^ve have to take in order to reach the end of that 
quest. You arc welcome here in this city of Delhi, which has 
been a city of kings and emperors but which today is the 
capital of the Republic of India, and I think no king or 
emperor could give >ou the welcome tvhich the republican 
citizens of Delhi have given you. 


THE MESSAGE OF TAGORE 

A LL OYER Indu we have been celebrating the hundredth 
birth anniversary of Gurude\-a. In many foreign countries 
also the centenary is being celebrated. Yet I think the celebra- 
tion at Santiniketan has a deeper and a more intimate meaning 
not only because Gurudeva sanctified this place by his phydeal 
presence for many years but because he wished that the Visva- 
Bharati which he created should represent in some manner 
his spirit and his message, A seed was sotvn here, and those 
who are serving this institution as teachers and scholars and 
the many others who, though not directly associated with it, 
are influenced by it are, to some extent, its fruit. It is therefore 
proper that we should celebrate this occasion not merely with 
the pomp and ceremony of celebrations elsewhere but In a 
way peculiar to this institution. The teachers, the students 


From the Achar>a'< address (o apecial Coo\ocacjon of (he Vuva-Bbarati 
dunsg inauguration of the Tagoe Centenary celebraiionj, Santiniketan, 
May 9, 1961. Courtesy: Rabindrrtjiaciaiia, Vist a-Bharati 
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and the scholars who arc pnvilcgcd to be associated %nlh this 
institution have to try to live up to the message and to the 
ideals which Gurudeva placed before all of us These ideals arc 
not meant for a particular institution They arc meant for the 
whole of India and, m a measure, for the tvliole v>orId The 
Visv'a Bharati is closely connected with those objectives and 
ideals, and it is proper that )OU should observe this day m a 
mood of rejoicing certainly, but also in a mood of introspection 
and with a degree of searching of the heart as to how far 
>00 have lived up to those ideals 

The Visva Bharati came into existence m Gurudeva’s 
time, and some jears back it put on new garb of a umversity 
under our statutes and laws It w'as made clear even at that 
lime that the Visva Bharati was not and should not be a 
replica of other uimcrsmcs m India If the Visva Bharati was 
to serve its special purpose it must function m its own way 
and m the manner laid down by Gurudeva I hope, therefore, 
that whatever changes may take place m future, the Visva 
Bharati will retain the cssenual stamp which Gurudeva gave 
It For example, this mango*grove here has a defuute 
meaning It takes us back to the past of India, to the ashrama 
approach to education, and it also teaches us the virtues of 
simplicity Today when we want the rapid advancement of 
education, we arc mclmed to think too much ui terms of big 
halls noble buildings and the like These are necessary but 
if the spread of education depends on bnck and mortar and 
IS conceived in tenns of these structures, its purpose is likely 
to be defeated ^Ve have to think more of the human bemg 
whom we are to educate If we think of the old ashrama way of 
teaching simply and econoimcally, we will not only make 
rapid progress but be on a surer foundation. 

Gurudeva was a rare kmd of person to be bom anywhere 
In India he represented a multitude of things The most 
dommant impression which one gets about him is that he was 
one in the long line of the ancient sages and nskts whom India 
has produced from time to time Yet this tradition did not 
prevent him m the slightest from bemg a modem of modems 
and makmg the whole world his field of thought and action. 
He was a great Bengali, but being a Bengali did not come m 
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Ihc %vay of his being a very great Indian. He was an intense 
nationalist, yet his nationalism did not come in the way of 
his widest internationalism. He broke down barriers svhich 
might limit his personality and his message 5vas to break down 
barriers wherever they were — in our customs, in our thinking, 
in our lives, in our general functioning and in our traditions. 
I should like that aspect of his message to be remembered 
most of all, because unfortunately the people in India have 
grown up with all these barriers around them, wliich have 
come in the way of our unity, our homogeneity and our grotvth 
in the past and which 5viU come in our way in future if we 
do not put an end to them. It has become essential for us to 
break down these baiticrs and that tvas a basic message of 
Rabindranath Tagore. Apart from the barriers of caste and 
race, the barriers that we create in our minds narrow our 
vision and our thinking and stunt us. In India we talk a great 
deal about our nationalism, and yet the fact is that we arc 
narrow-minded and have not yet grown to the full degree of 
rashtriyata. We think in terms of many narrower needs at a 
time when even the Idea of nationalbm is becoming out of 
date. Therefore, we have not merely to repeat this great 
message but to try to live up to it. 

I have a fear that in this year of Gurudeva’s birth 
centenary his message and ideals might be swept^away in the 
flood of words and eloquence and that we may imagine that 
we have done our duty by him. That is a dangerous delusion 
which comes over us often. 1 should like you specially here at 
Santiniketan and the Visva-Bharati to remember that the test 
of your homage is not what you may say about him but the 
way you live, the ^vay you grow, and the way you act up to 
his message. 

It has been a great privilege for me to be associated with 
this institution. The last time when I saw Gurudeva was about 
two or three years before his death. The tragic netvs of his 
death reached me when 1 was in Dehra Dun Jail. When I 
saw him last he spoke to me about Santiniketan and the Visva- 
Bharati and expressed a vrijh that I should serve it and help 
it in some way. His words remain with me always and I have 
often asked myself if I have carried out his wishes properly 
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or if I hasc failed Perhaps I could have done better Anjhois 
I feel It my duty and privilege to be associated with this large 
famil) at the Visva Bharau and I am grateful to those who 
have made it possible for me to be so associated I look upon 
this institution as higWy unportant for our country and even 
for other countries I canicsily hope that it will prosper and 
carry on the traditions of Gurudev'a 


A GIIT TO THE NATION 

'T'HtBF 1*5 A certain uniqueness about this function and this 
^ factor) Tlic uniqueness lies in the fact that this factory 
has been made out of the profits or the surplus of the older 
Hindustan Machine Tools factory and nghtJy, therefore, it is 
called a gift to the nation by those who have been uorking 
m the old factory Tim should be a matter of great satisfaction 
to all those who arc concerned with the Hindustan Machine 
fools factory, and I do congratulate them Mr Maihulla 
the Managing Director, has been very closely connected with 
the grmvth of the factory, but no such task can be performed 
by one individual It is the team work of large numbers of 
people CO operating and functioning together that counts So 
our congratulations should go to the thousands of workers in 
this establishment May I also refer to those who onginally set 
up this plant here the well known Swiss firm of Oerlikons 
who laid the foundations’ They built the first HMT plant 
and helped m training our people m the early stages and their 
work has yielded this very fine result 

^Vhcn I arrived m Bangalore this morning I went first 
to another big concern her<^ the Hindustan Aircraft Ltd and 
I saw there the flight of new aircraft built by HAL It 
is rather a big achievement for anybody anywhere and more 
specially for us This supersonic aircraft not onlv represents 
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high technical attainment but a thing of beauty. My mind 
is alwaj’s excited by special achievements. 

Recently, when some of our young men climbed a 
Himalayan peak in spite of great difficulties, I felt excited. 
There is such a thing as inner vitality in a nation which 
ultimately counts and which comes out in these unique 
adventures. Take another ocample. Our atomic energy plant 
in Trombay near Bombay has done magnificent ^v•ork m 
nuclear science and in the use of nuclear energy for civil 
purposes. The u-ork done fills me with a great deal of 
enthusiasm. Similarly I am excited by your building up this 
factory out of your own profits. That shows how efficiently 
and tvorthily you have been functioning. The designing of that 
aircraft and the building of thb factory arc umquc things. If 
the unique became fairly common, India would be a very 
advanced country indeed. So I am grateful to you for having 
given me this opportunity to be present on w'hat, in a sense, 
is a historic occasion. 

^Vc in India are passing through a \ ery exciting phase in 
our existence. It is a phase of the changing of a traditional 
society into svhat might be called a more modem society. 
Unless a social group or a country changes, it loses its pre- 
eminence and becomes backward. In modem fife, science and 
the progeny of science, techniques, technology etc., are of the 
highest importance. They gm-em our lives and the conditions 
of living today. Therefore, we should understand and profit 
by them. IVhat is happening today behind the Five Year Plans 
and other economic programmes in India is the change-over 
from the traditional society into a modem society. 

IV'c feel it is the only way in which avC can raise the 
lc\-el of our people. This is an amazingly big task. W'e have 
undertaken it. Tlierc is no other tray. I wish aU of you, whether 
you arc worken in the HMT or any other project or place, 
to realize that all these cilorts become ultimately a part of the 
tremendous adventure of rabing 430 million people of India 
to higher standards of living. It really means serving India, 
but in another sense it means serving the world. I believe India 
has onc-seventh of the population of the world and, therefore, 
it means serving a good part of the world. The gro'vth of 
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India m mdusir), in tcchnolog>, m science, and m other \va)s 
will benefit not only India but the world at large m promoting 
peace and co-operative h\ing between nations Thus we ma> 
bring together our own traditional ideals and modem 
techniques and have a marriage of the two, and serve ourselves 
and the world I want >ou to bear ui mind that we arc 
pnvilcgcd to live through thu. changmg penod and to 
participate in bringing about these great changes It is a great 
pnvUege, more particularly to those of you who arc young 
today and who will no doubt see these big changes working 
themselves out and producing a ncv^r India The new India 
will be ultimately what you moke it and what you arc 

I congratulate all of you again Since you have showai 
how you can function with success, it is not necessary for me to 
express the hope tliat you will do so in future You arc bound 
to do so 


MA^U^AC^JRE OF MIC AIRCRAFT 

T MIGHT DEAL With the issuc of the MIG planes The facts 
^ are quite simple At no time did I thmi that this matter 
would become a major international issue 

Our Defence Forces, perhaps nghtly or not, were agitated 
ever since the United States gave the Sabre jets to Pakistan 
No Defence Force is ever satisfied with what it has It wants 
to make its position more assured Our Defence Forces pointed 
out that m certain respects Pakistan was stronger m the air 
than we were and they wanted naturally the latest type of 
planes For my part, I believe, as a practical proposition that 
It IS better to hav c a second rate thing made m our own country 
than to rely on the first rale thing which we have to import 
and which may stop functioning for lack of spare parts or 
somethmg else Therefore, our policy has been to make things 
and we have succeeded very largely The manufactures in 
our Ordnance factories have gone up 


From reply to debate m Rajya Sabba June 23 1962 
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We have made a very fine supersonic aircraft in Bangalore 
with the help of a very eminent German engineer. But it takes 
time to make more of it. It will take t\vo or three years before 
it is available in numbers. If we have them, we \vouId not 
require anything else. We have made the Avro almost from 
scratch. We got the blueprint from England and we have made 
such a good transport plane that some of the nearby foreign 
countries want to buy it off even before we have made it. 

So, tvhen our Defence Forces felt anxious, we thought 
immediately of manufacturing a plane rather than merely 
buying it. It is getting terribly expensive to buy such 
items, but we have to buy them, to begin \vith. ^Ve do not 
want to continue that process. Fortunately, we have got 
excellent engineers and mechanics in our Air Force and they 
are in charge of the Avto being made at the Hindustan 
Aircraft Factory. They are first*class men. And what is more, 
they are men with enthusiasm, and they like building up such 
things for India. We examined v’arious planes. We had plenty 
of information about American, British and French supersonic 
aircraft. Some of them were flo^v'n by our people too, and 
they gave us their report. 

ilcan>vhile some of our first-class engineers svcrc sent by 
us to the Soviet Union to enquire \vhcthcr they could make an 
engine or supply us with an engine for our supersonic aircraft 
made at Bangaloie, because the engine wc had got for it from 
England had ce.vscd to be made owing to various reasons. ^Vc 
were suddenly called upon to face such a situation. So our 
engineers >vcrc sort out to find out about the engines and they 
remained in the Soviet Union for some weeks. 

The engine which the Soriet Union offered us was 
excellent but it did not fit into our aircraft. They said, “Change 
the aircraft”. We said, “No. Wc cannot change the aircraft. 
You change the engine.” There was a long argument as to 
which was to be changed. Ultimately they agreed to change 
the engine to fit in the aircraft. 

Only about four or five dajs ago another tcatn of officers 
has gone to Moscow to decide how that engine is to be fittctl 
in. While the team wa.s previously there, they were interested 
as experts in the MIG. There wa> no offer or suggestion from 
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US rhc> S.US the MIG nndc enquiries had discussions and 
ga\c us 1 report iftci coininq back hor a \ancty of reasons 
they thought that the MIG was i good pioposition for us 
So far as the ptrfounanct was conccmcd Jt w according to 
the cnmncLn. about the ime is the Anicncaii plme or the 
French Mirage but it is piobahlp more suitable for us It is 
meant for lougher work It doo not require \crs special 
airfields but cm land on ordinars air strips Its price also was 
much less It IS easier to manufacture It is not so sophisticated 
and so complicated ns the Amciican plane or the Mirage is 
Tliat IS important btcause although we ha\c developed n 
great deal in our tcchnologj and in our manufacture of aircraft 
still We cannot compare ourselves with the experienced 
technicians m America or m Russia or in England ^^c 
discussed the matter amongst ourselves 

Just then somehow the matter got out into the press not 
onl> here but m the picss of England \mcrica and ma> be 
m other countries To our great surprise there vvas a 
tremendous noise made about it but we had not looked upon 
It m that wa> \N e thought it was relatively a simple operation 
of our buying anything vvhich we chose to 

May I go back a little’ About six years ago we were 
confronted with the fact that Pakistan liad got some aircraft 
from America and was ahead of us We were worried about 
that and we wanted to buy some aircraft Among the planes 
proposed to u> was the Ilyushm fighter aircraft which we might 
buy from the Soviet Union Fill then we had not bought any 
aircraft from anywhcic except England America and France 
We had not gone outs dc that cliarmcd caclc It so happened 
that a Minister of the United Kingdom was here then and 
we discussed the matter with hun He said If you are going 
out to buy these Russian aircraft it udl hurt us very much 
\Ne have dealt with each other all this time and now you go 
outside and buy abroad He pleaded agamst it Me had 
m fact tf ought of Kcfss/a oiilj ficcaccse the BnCis/i had refused 
us dcliv cry They could not supply us with that type of aircraft 
Then he said We shall see to it that you get it although 
previously they had in repiv to our enquiry said that they 
could not supply us the aircraft Rightly or vviongly we 
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decided to buy British aircraft then, bccaxisc they promised 
to deliver them quickly. 

At that time, I %vroic a letter to the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom because he had written to me in regard 
to the matter. I replied to it. We said that we would not 
give up the freedom to buy anything from 5vhcrc we liked and 
when we liked, and that should be admitted. “In the present 
case”, we said, “as jou are prepared to supply what we want — 
previously you were not — we will buy it.*’ I added that, because 
of our relations, if we wanted to buy anysvhcrc else tve tvould 
let them know,* consult them and then decide, the decision 
being ours. This happened about six or seven years ago. I am 
mentioning it because when the present question arose, I tvas 
reminded of that letter and was told that I had promised to 
consult them and to give them a chance before we came to 
a final decision. I told them that %ve had consulted our experts 
and they had considered various aircraft in England, America, 
France and Russia. 

It is patent that no independent country, and certainly 
not India, can agree to the proposition that our purchases of 
aircraft or anything can be vetoed by another country. It is 
an impossible thing to agree to. And I must say nobody has 
said that to us. They have all agreed that wc can buy where 
we like and what we like. Nevertheless they have expressed 
their regret and sorrmv that wc should buy from markets other 
than their own. 

In coming to a dedsion we are certainly not going to be 
governed or influenced by either pressure tactics from outside 
or the hope that aid will come if we did not do it. ^Ve ^vant 
aid badly for our civil, economic programmes. Our Five Year 
Flans and other economic programmes depend on that aid 
but we are not geing to lake that aid or ask for that aid if it 
means giving up our independence in any respect. I was glad, 
therefore, to observe that hon. Members who referred to this 
matter, although they may hold differing opinions on other 
issues, did agree that it was improper for any country to put 
pressure on us to buy or not to buy a particular type of aircraft 
which we want. In thb matter there is a certain unanimity, 
which is as it should be. 



A Mi\N OF VlilON 


T A\i GLAD to be here ioda> to fulfil a promise which I made 
some )caTS ago Unfortunately, there have been repeated 
postponements of the openmg of this museum, partly due to 
me, and partly perhaps due to other causes I am glad that 
at last I am here, and that we arc participatmg m the formal 
opening of this museum 

The history of a country can be viewed m many ways. 
It IS the history of the activities of its people Yet m a sense 
the history of a country is the history of the famous men who 
have lived m that country Famous not because they were 
lings or rulers or warriors, as of old times; but because they 
helped in buildmg up a nation in creative activities We judge 
a period of history by asking who the leading men were 
whom the public honoured To my mind, a really great 
sculptor, creative artisti writer or engineer is a much bigger 
person than a kmg An engineer is definitely a creative person, 
because he builds 

In the present age, more especially m India, the creative 
builder 18 the man whom vve have to honour, Dr Visvesvaraya 
was a creative builder not only in the schemes which he 
undertook, but m the thinking and the impetus he gave to 
planning during liis long life He is one of our famous men 
and we should regard him as an example for others Such 
men should be honoured m their lifetime and after they have 
passed away 

We arc at present busily occupied with building India 
and building the people of India It is a huge task For every 
Indian, whoever he or she may be, it should be a source of 
great joy that he or she w living m a penod when this nation, 
which has a magnificent past, is building for a great future 

^Vhen the celebration of the birth centenary of 
Dr Visvesvaraya took place, I toudied on somethmg to which 
reference has been made today, namely the joining together 
of saence and spirituality I mean by spirituality something 
deeper and broader than mere religion It is a part of religion, 
but IS a deeper and a broader part of it I think these two are 

Speech at the inau^aUoa Vmeivaraya Induttnal and Techoologieal 

MuKum Bangalore July 14, 1962 
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essential, if the modem world should survive and progress. 
Without science >ou perish; rvithout spirituality you perish. 
\S'c sec in Dr. Yisvcs\’ara>a a man of vision and of creathe 
activity. Wc see in him a man looking ahead 5vho built 
around himself and around others a tradition of looking to 
science and technology rvhich %vas very necessary for India. 
There were others rvorking to that end, but he was pre-eminent 
in that respect. It is right that wc have this museum as a 
memorial to him, but more so in the sense of carrying on the 
work which he began. 

A museum should not be a dead thing. It should be a 
living thing which evokes pictures to jour mind of the past, 
of the present and of the future. A reference was made by one 
of the speakers to thb museum seeking to be something like 
the “Deutsches Museum” in Munich or the Chicago Museum. 
This is a noble ambition. I have been fascinated by museums. 
I was fascinated by the Chicago Museum when I uent thcie. 
I went to the Kensington Museum in London repeatedly. The 
“Deutsches Museum” in Munich appeared to me to be a place 
which it was difficult to Icar-c. It was so interesting and 
fascinating, walking miles upon miles of its corridors and its 
rooms, thoroughly exhausted, yet u'antiiig to remain there. 
That is the type of museum I should like to have, showing the 
growth of technology and science, transport, communications, 
and many other things which are important in modem life. 

1 am happy to open this museum in memory of 
Dr. Visvesvaraya and in anticipation of the future which 
Dr. Visvesvaraya looked forward to build and -which, to some 
extent, he did build. 



THt TRANSrER OF POiNDICHERRY 


T NsouLU UKi to refer to the rccutt dc jure transfer of 
^ Pondicherry to India This matter Ins been paidmij for a 
large number of y cars, ami most of us ami many Members of 
this House must hare felt frustrated at the long delay in this 
transfer Ultimately the transfer has taken place. We realized 
then and nc do now that France t\as going through a difficult 
penod attended by big constitutional changes, and therefore 
although tve pressed for it, nc did not wish to say or do 
anything which might injure our relations with France 1 am 
glad that the policy of patience pursued by us has led to a 
successful result 

PondichciTy and the other former 1 raich Settlements arc 
now part of India Presently the matter will come up before 
this House in another fonn Flic mam thing is that we have 
achicted our objective m accordance with our policy and 
practice, peacefully and without injunng m any way our 
relauons with trance, and I should like to express my 
appreciation of the trench Government and spcaally of its 
eminent President, Oai dc Gaulle 


Sutemer 


Rajjra Sabha Auguit 22 1962 



SWARU VIVEKANANDA 


S WAMi VivtKAXANDA was a un'iquc personality. India has 
produced great men from ancient times, and Swami 
Vivekananda is one of them. These great men are great for 
all ages. They live and grow in their times, say things tvhich 
are relevant to their times, but they interpret old values and 
past wisdom and apply them to the problems of the new age. 
It is from this that their precepts derive their unusual strength. 
Swami Vivekananda knew of the ancient basis of our approach 
to life and of our achievements, and he explained these to the 
people in a language which they could understand easily. He 
was steeped in the lore and learning of India. But he did not 
limit himself to India. It was because of this that his voice was 
listened to with attention in other lands as well. _ 

I see a large number of children here. One may ask what 
I have to say to these children, and whom they should look 
up to for learning things. Posnbly I may not be able to place 
before them a name from the history of India as apt and as 
appropriate as that of Swami Vivekananda. Let us look up 
to him, let us read him, and let us learn from him many things; 
let us learn, above all, the one thing which manifested itself 
in him, namely energy, indomitable strength. Every word of 
his drips with thb energy and he used this energy at such a 
terrific rate that he died young. He did not live to complete 
his fortieth year, and even before that he shook the whole 
of India, and people abroad. He perceived that India had 
degenerated into a weak nation. Indians arc intelligent and 
have many good qualities but they are weak. The foremost 
quality which a people reqiurc is strength. If they do not have 
strength, their intelligence, their knowledge and all their other 
qualities become ineffective. Therefore, the lesson which 
Vivekananda imparted to the people of India, to every nook 
and comer of India, was the lesson of strength. During his 
short life he went all over Iniha and preached; and what he 
taught made a powerful impact on the country. 


From tperch in Hindi 
the Urtb ol Swami Vitelt 
Februarr 3, 1963 
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After him came Mahatma Gandhi He taught us a 
number of things and the greatest lesson uhich he taught was 
the same which Swami Vivekananda taught us, namely we 
should remain fearless Do not be afraid for things arc eas) 
of achievement to the man who is fearless If we arc afraid 
of ourselves, we arc afraid of others We should be strong as 
individuals and as a countr> Our young men particularly 
should have opportunity to get acquainted with the ideas of 
Swamiji We arc not fortunate enough to hear his voice, but 
we can read what he taught and wrote and Icani from his 
tcachmgs. His words are packed with vigour ^Vhoc\ cr reads 
them feels their impact 

Today our country is facing a difTicuIt situation It is 
confronted with big problems We l»av c to rcsolv c them These 
problems arc a great test for the country We have to stand 
up to these problems fearlessly If we do so, the problems will 
disappear I shall say that ui this situation we should receive 
some light in our hearts from Swamiji It will make it easier 
for us to find the vvay because, as you know, Swamiji 
combined m himself both the old and the new The 
greatest problem before India is to effect a compromise between 
the old and the new Both the old and the new arc essential 
and we have to correlate them Swami Vivckananda did this 
for he knew the ancient Indian ideals and leammg espoused 
by our great men and he also knew the world of today That 
IS why his words have such power Indians must accordingly 
be powerful It is a great idea I do not mean physical 
strength, though that is also good AJI types of strength arc 
good, strength of heart strength of mmd, strength not to bow 
down before a wrong 

The Chinese have attacked us ^Vc have to face the 
attack and we shall face it But what is more difficult and 
more important is a deterroinalion to face one’s own weakness 
We have to strengthen ourselves first In order to do that, 
we should tread the nght path and purify our minds And 
as I have said the one example I can place before you from 
which all of us can learn is that of Swami Vivekananda In 
a short span of life he moved India and m a way that that 
movement contmues even after him I came here to offer my 
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homage to Swamiji and to express the hope that our 
countrymen of today and tomorrow, particularly our children 
and young men, ^vilI keep before them the example of 
Swami Vivekananda and learn from his teachings and from 
his life. 
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